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CHAPTER I 

LOVE AND RELIGION 

MISS DUNCAN, Lois, I love you! Will you 
be my wife?" Tenderly, passionately the 
words were spoken by a tall, broad-shouldered, 
athletic young man, his dark Southern, handsome 
face glowing with the fervor of his love. 

Three months before he had been called to the 
pastorate of the large church in the Western city of 

S , coming from the East, where he had been 

pastor of a village church since his graduation 
from the seminary five years before. During his 
first pastorate he had won for himself the reputation 
of being one of the ablest pulpit orators and most 
successful pastors in his denomination. This repu- 
tation had secured for him the call to his present 
field, where he had already added to his laurels. 

He had been so busy on his first field, and so 
devoted to the cause he loved, that he had hardly 
thought of love or marriage. Mothers with mar- 
riageable daughters had compelled him to think of 
the subject, and fathers, with thoughtful consider- 
ation for his welfare, had advised him to marry; 
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but to the end he had stood against " the wiles of the 
devil " — which, by interpretation, is " the schemes 
of the dames." 

But the first Sunday on his new field Cupid had 
discovered what neither demons nor dames had been 
able to find — and his arrow sped with the speed and 
silence of light through the defective armor. 

Music always stimulated and enthralled him. He 
was especially susceptible to an appropriate selection 
just before his sermon, and had come to rely largely 
on that for the human inspiration which aroused 
him to do his best. 

That first Sunday he was unusually susceptive, 
on account of the pain of separation from the people 
of his first charge, and the strangeness of everything 
on the new field. It had been hard to break the 
old ties, and new ones had not yet been formed. 
He had been called to the church without a visit to 
the field, and had arrived so late Saturday that he 
had met only the few who awaited him at the 
station. A great sea of new faces was before him 
as he arose to open the service. He felt homesick 
and weak. He even wondered if he had done right 
to leave the people who loved him so and the place 
where he had been so successful. 

But as the service proceeded and he saw answer- 
ing looks of increasing interest and growing admi- 
ration, the orator within began to kindle. The Al- 
mighty seemed very near, and he had a message 
for his ambassador to deliver. The message was 
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struggling for utterance, and soon would burst all 
restraints. 

The soft, dreamy tones of the great pipe-organ 
calmed his surging soul, and he listened expectantly. 
As the first words were wafted down from the choir 
loft he held his breath, for it was a voice of marvel- 
ous sweetness and power that he heard. It was the 
simple solo, " If I Were a Voice " ; but never had 
he heard it sung with such effect. His heart pained 
him with the intensity of his longing to fly with 
the voice to carry the message of love to men. As 
the strains rose and fell his face paled and he trem- 
bled with emotion. He closed his eyes to keep 
back the tears. Every nerve was alive and quiver- 
ing. 

With a supreme effort he brought himself down 
from the heights, and tried to address the people 
calmly ; but his voice was vibrant with emotion, and 
the hidden fire lighted his face and flashed from his 
eyes. The audience quickly responded, and his 
words swept their hearts as a wind-driven fire 
sweeps the autumn woods. 

As they crowded around him at the close of the 
service, and with faltering words tried to thank him 
for the sermon, he felt some one touch his arm. 
Turning, he saw Mrs. Goodwin, his hostess, who 
said: 

" Mr. Harrington, allow me to make you ac- 
quainted with Miss Duncan, one of your flock, and 
our leading soprano." 
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As he gazed down into the most beautiful face 
he had ever seen, and saw the blue eyes smiling 
into his dark ones through the mist which his 
sermon had caused, he forgot to acknowledge the 
introduction. 

She was the first to speak. Without attempting 
to withdraw her hand from his strong grasp, she 
said : 

" I am glad to welcome you as my pastor, and 
wish to thank you for that sermon." 

" Thank you, Miss Duncan. Your welcome 
warms my heart. But you need not thank me for 
the sermon, since it would not have been what it 
was but for your singing." 

" My singing ! " she exclaimed in surprise. 

" Yes ; music always moves me strongly ; but I 
have never heard a voice like yours before." 

" Surely you flatter me." 

" One cannot flatter the nightingale for the sweet- 
ness of his song. You surpass him because you do 
not need the night to bring out your sweetest notes." 

" To-night may prove you mistaken in that," she 
saucily replied, and turned away to give room for 
others who were pressing forward. 

That was only three months before, yet now he 
loved her with all the passion and intensity of his 
soul. He had found her nature as beautiful as her 
face and voice, and had come to feel that she was 
indispensable to his happiness and largest success. 

This he had acknowledged to his own heart, but 
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he had hardly dared ask himself whether she loved 
him or not. It did not seem to him that he was 
worthy of God's best. 

To-day he had gone to her home to consult her 
about some music, with never a thought of risking 
his fate so soon. She had sung for him, and had 
talked with him in her own sympathetic, winsome 
way, until he was fairly intoxicated with happiness. 
Then, in bidding him good-bye, she had placed her 
hand in his trustingly and had for an instant seemed 
to let him see her soul in her eyes, so that for one 
mad moment he dared believe she loved him. 

In spite of himself the question came, his deep 
voice thrilling with emotion: 

" Miss Duncan, Lois, I love you ! Will you be 
my wife ? " 

The color mantled her face and neck and brow, 
the trembling lids veiled the glorious eyes, and for 
a moment a glow of happiness made her counte- 
nance shine with the glory of a madonna. 

Gently he bent until her breath touched his cheek, 
and his voice sank almost to a whisper as he 
asked : 

" Darling, do you love me ? " 
Still there was no reply. 

Tenderly he raised her face and tried to read 
her answer in the tell-tale eyes, but the lids closed 
more tightly and the tears began to glisten on the 
long lashes. Suddenly drawing away she covered 
her face with her hands and burst into tears. 
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He led her to the divan, where she buried her face 
in the cushions and sobbed convulsively. Greatly- 
distressed, and unable to understand her emotion, 
he could only stroke her hair soothingly, as a mother 
might her weeping child. Gradually she became 
quiet, except for the long quivering sighs. Then 
he spoke : 

" Forgive me. I did not mean to frighten you 
with my ardor and bluntness; but in these three 
months I have learned to love you with all the 
strength of my manhood, and to-day you were so 
beautiful and gracious that I spoke in spite of my- 
self. I wish I could show you how full you have 
filled my heart. My father died when I was only 
five, so that I never knew a father's love. I was an 
only child. I used to long for a sister to love, and 
in imagination I romped and played with her; but 
the dream world never came down to earth. My 
mother was a gentlewoman of the Southern type, 
and upon her I lavished my love. Seven years 
ago " — and his voice broke — * while I was in the 
seminary, she died." 

With this, one little hand came away from her 
face and grasped sympathetically the big hand 
which was smoothing her hair. Then he continued : 

" Archie, my chum in college and seminary, 
filled her place in some measure. We loved each 
other like brothers. A year after graduation he 
broke down, and is buried somewhere in Colorado. 
I never knew of his illness, and did not learn of 
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his death until several months after he was buried. 
I do not even know where his body lies." 

Again there was a pause, and the little hand 
caressed his. 

" I was a poet and artist by nature. I dreamed 
of a beautiful woman who would one day be my 
wife, whom I could love and who would love me; 
but my ideal never became real. Then I came here. 
I think God must have sent me to find you. When 
I saw you I knew that my ideal was realized. 
I loved you from the first, dear. My love for 
mother, sister, chum, wife ideal, is all yours. I 
used to suppose that our ideals were never realized 
in this world, but now I know it is not so. Since 
I have known you I have been idealizing the real, 
instead of trying to realize the ideal. You have 
given me larger views of life, and aroused me to try 
as never before to do my best. The wickedness and 
suffering of this great city have oppressed me. The 
hostility of some of the members of the church on 
account of my effort to arouse them from their 
selfish self-complacency to do something to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God on the earth has been hard 
to bear. But the clouds have lifted and the dark- 
ness has fled in the sunshine of your presence. It 
seems to me that I could face a hostile world if I 
could have a home with you as a wife. May I hope 
for it, darling? " Softly he breathed the last word, 
with his head close to the golden hair, which he 
longed to touch with his lips. 
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" Don't ! don't ! " she moaned ; and the sobs began 
afresh. 

With a look of pain on his sensitive face he arose, 
and clasped his hands tightly behind him as if to 
crush down the emotions which threatened to over- 
whelm him. 

" Forgive me," he faltered. " I did not mean to 
distress you with the story of my love — I am 
selfish." 

" Oh, please do not say that ! " she cried, springing 
to her feet and pressing her hands to her throbbing 
breast. " Don't you see that you are breaking 
my heart ? " and the tear-stained face turned im- 
ploringly toward him. 

Seeing his bewildered look she controlled herself 
with an effort, and in deep distress exclaimed: 

" I am ashamed of my weakness ; but I could not 
endure the thought that I must cause you pain. I 
should have found a way to let you know, if I had 
suspected that you — that you " — and she stopped in 
confusion. 

" That I loved you," he finished for her. 
" I did not think of danger," she explained. 
" How could I help it ? " he interrupted reproach- 
fully. 

Again the color suffused her face, and a tender 
smile hovered about the trembling lips. 

"You wish me to understand," he said hesita- 
tingly, " that you are not free to consider my decla- 
ration of love." 
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She inclined her head, and then bravely but 
falteringly murmured: 

" I promised — before you came — to marry — 
another ; but " — and she hesitated as she saw his 
pale, hopeless face — " but it could not have been 
as you hoped anyway, for I am not quite what you 
think me to be." 

" Not what I think you to be ! " he exclaimed 
incredulously. 

" No. I am not in sympathy with your religious 
views." 

" But you are a member of my church," he re- 
plied in a puzzled tone. 

" Yes ; but at heart I am a Christian Scientist, 
and intend to leave your church soon." 

" To leave our church ! " he cried in dismay. 

" Yes. It is not honest for me to remain where 
I am not in sympathy with the doctrines taught, or 
fair for me to withhold my support from the cause 
which at heart I have espoused." 

" But are the opposing doctrines irreconcilable ? " 
he asked hopefully. 

" I fear so." 

" But," he replied proudly, " Baptists have always 
stood for soul-liberty: the right of every man to 
interpret the Bible for himself, and to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Does not this give you sufficient liberty ? " 

" No ; for I cannot accept many of the most 
fundamental interpretations of the Bible as held by 
b 17 
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the old churches ; and I believe that ' Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures ' is equally 
authoritative." 

" I knew/' he replied in a pained tone, " that 
many Christian Scientists held such views; but I 
can hardly believe it of you." 

" Why not of me ? " she questioned somewhat 
sharply. " Do you regard me as too weak-minded 
to think for myself? " 

" Pardon me if I say that I had regarded you as 
too sensible to deny the evidence of your own senses 
and the overwhelming testimony of the centuries. 
But we must not quarrel," he continued wistfully. 
" Sinking my love for you out of sight, and speak- 
ing simply as your pastor and friend, I have a right 
to ask that you do nothing hastily, but only after 
a prayerful and thorough study of the whole sub- 
ject." 

"I am willing to promise that," she hastened to 
reply. " The contemplated change will be a sore 
grief to my father and mother, and to the dear 
friends in the church. It will be very hard for 
me also to break the ties of church fellowship, and 
face the suspicion and perhaps the scorn of those 
who are satisfied with the faith bequeathed to them 
by their forefathers. I think the tortures of the 
Inquisition would be easier to bear." 

" I can sympathize with you," he said, " for I had 
all that to endure when I became a Baptist. It 
makes me blush with shame when I witness the 
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narrowness and uncharitableness of our boasted 
enlightened and liberal age. We have outgrown 
such vulgar things as racks, thumbscrews, and 
whipping-posts, but we have invented more refined 
ways of inflicting more exquisite torture upon our 
religious victims. Men have in shame thrown their 
halters and fagots on the rubbish heap, but they 
secretly blast what they cannot or dare not openly 
destroy. Whatever you do you will always have 
one friend and sympathizer," and in spite of him- 
self a tender light came into his eyes. 

" Your sympathy is very sweet/' she faltered, 
" and I thank you for your assurances of friendship/' 

" My lips must be sealed against stronger ex- 
pressions," he replied huskily, "but justice to my- 
self compels me to say that it is honor and not 
your religious views which seals them. I do not 
believe it wise or right," he hastened to add as he 
saw the look of startled surprise on her face, " for 
a Christian to marry an unbeliever, for there will 
not be that soul union which is necessary to the 
highest happiness. Neither would the children of 
such a union be born and nurtured in that religious 
atmosphere which is essential to their most sym- 
metrical and perfect development. I am sure, also, 
that the ideal is for the husband and wife to have 
the same religious faith. In the case of a minister 
this may be almost imperative if he is to secure the 
heartiest co-operation of his members, and at the 
same time be upheld by his wife with the warmest 
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sympathy in his work. But there are cases where a 
man and woman are so evidently intended by God 
to labor together through life that there can be little 
room for hesitation. There could be none on my 
part if I had the right to speak and a chance to 
win. But pardon me," he concluded, as he saw the 
look of pain and weariness on her face, " I am sel- 
fish again. Good-bye, and God bless you ; " and 
bowing low he left the room, but not before she had 
seen the look of suffering on his face. 

Had he been blessed with the power of seeing 
through impenetrable walls he would have seen her 
rush to her room, bury her face in the pillows, and 
sob more heart-brokenly than she had done in his 
presence. Was the little scientist finding it hard to 
believe that there was no pain, or ? 
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CHAPTER II 

MUTTERINGS OF WAR 

WITH a seething volcano of wrath pent up in 
his animal soul and a savage oath ground 
out between his set teeth, the man strode angrily 
away from the church where he had listened to 
words which stung him as he had not believed it 
possible for words to do. 

The day had been a hard one for Mr. Harring- 
ton. He had not dared to trust himself to meet 
Miss Duncan during the last three days, for his love 
for her seemed stronger now that it was hopeless. 
But to-day there was no escape. As he sat in the 
pulpit in the morning and listened to the voice that 
had such power over him, the audience was startled 
by the look of suffering on his haggard face. But 
most of them attributed it to his interest in the 
cause on behalf of which he was to speak to them 
that morning — " A Clean City." 

As he arose to speak the suppressed excitement 
was so intense as to be felt. Every seat in the 
large auditorium and in the gallery was taken, the 
extra chairs were full, and a large number of men 
were standing in the rear and along the sides of the 
church. 
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Quietly the word had gone around the city that on 
Sunday some startling disclosures of civic corrup- 
tion would be made by the eloquent and fearless 
preacher at the Baptist church. Curiosity had drawn 
many who had not been inside a church since they 
escaped the bondage of the church-going custom of 
the East. Several of the city fathers had put on a 
bold face and come in at the last minute, and 
were now standing in the crowd near the door. 
Jim Tracy, the notorious boss of the court-house 
ring, had come earlier and defiantly accepted a seat 
half-way down the center, where he appeared very 
uncomfortable in his efforts to seem unconcerned. 
Several of his henchmen were to be seen in various 
parts of the building, to watch the effects of the 
sermon on the voters. Reporters from the two lead- 
ing dailies sat at tables placed for them in front, 
ready to take down the address which was destined 
to play such an important part in the life of the 
city, and of several individuals present. 

Every face was turned toward Mr. Harrington as 
he arose, and not even the sound of breathing broke 
the tense silence. As he slowly glanced over the 
great sea of faces, some eyes fell before his pene- 
trating look, and men moved uneasily. Quietly he 
announced his text as the second and twenty-seventh 
verses of the twenty-first chapter of Revelation : 
" And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God, made ready as a 
bride adorned for her husband . . . and there shall 
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in no wise enter into it anything unclean, or he 
that maketh an abomination and a lie." 

" This city of the Apocalypse, which is to come 
down out of heaven, prefigures a perfect civilization. 
In the golden age to come there will be clean cities ; 
but in the greedy age that now is, our cities are 
corrupt. 

" Mr. James Bryce says, in his ■ American Com- 
monwealth/ ' There is no denying that the govern- 
ment of cities is the one conspicuous failure of the 
United States.' In this weighty English verdict Mr. 
Andrew D. White concurs, declaring that ' Without 
the slightest exaggeration, we may assert that, with 
very few exceptions, the city governments of the 
United States are the worst in Christendom, the 
most expensive, the most inefficient, and the most 
corrupt. . . The city halls of these larger towns are 
the acknowledged centers of the vilest corruption. 
They are absolutely demoralizing, not merely to 
those who live under their sway, but to the country 
at large. Such cities, like the decaying spots on ripe 
fruit, tend to corrupt the whole body politic and 
cause deterioration on all sides.' 

" Probably the government and morals of our city 
are no worse than those of any Western city of equal 
size — perhaps they are better; but I am persuaded 
that his Brimstone Majesty could profitably take 
lessons from some of our city officials. 

" Our demi-monde has gradually worked its way 
to one of our most prominent thoroughfares, and 
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openly and personally solicit young men to enter 
the house which 

... is the way to Sheol, 
Going down to the chambers of death. 

" All this goes on unrebuked by our officers of the 
law, whose purses are heavy with the hush-money 
from an evil which robs men and women of their 
purity, reduces youth to premature old age, trans- 
forms the body into a rotten shell, and carries 
contagion and foul disease to pure brides and inno- 
cent children. 

" Last Sunday morning Albert Cook, a boy of 
fourteen, died in this city of alcoholism. The testi- 
mony of one of his youthful associates reveals a 
state of affairs which would put to shame Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Young Becker testified before the 
coroner that he and a dozen other young fellows 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age, had a club- 
room on Front Street, where the ■ Bay City Club ' 
met regularly to get drunk. 

" Saturday night they met as usual. Their pen- 
nies were put into the common fund, and ' Murph ' 
took some of it and bought some whisky from Mrs. 
Aufdeheide's saloon, bringing it in a mineral water 
bottle. After this was drunk Becker went for the 
second bottle. Altogether six bottles of the deadly 
stuff were drunk, until at last they were all stretched 
out on the floor dead drunk — a drunk from which 
Cook never recovered. 
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" That a saloonkeeper could be found so blind to 
decency, so callous of heart, and so soaked in sin 
as to take grimy pennies from the palms of infancy, 
and give in exchange whisky that he knows will 
cloud the mind and ruin the life of the children who 
purchase the stuff — that such a man could be found 
outside of hell I would not have believed if the 
evidence had not been held before my eyes and 
compelled me to accept it. 

" Conspicuously placed over the door of every 
licensed saloon in the State is the sign : 1 Minors 
Not Allowed Within.' That law is being syste- 
matically violated in this city. Those boys bought 
their six bottles of cheap whisky from as many dif- 
ferent saloons — one of them a saloon owned by " 

When the speaker reached this point in his ad- 
dress the suspense of the audience was painful, 
as the papers had, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, failed to publish the names of the saloons 
at which the liquor had been purchased. 

" Owned by whom ? " cried Mr. Harrington. 
" Owned by a man who came to this coast only ten 
years ago with less than ten dollars in his pocket ; a 
man who was successively a bartender, saloon- 
keeper, undertaker, liquor dealer, politician; a man 
who called himself a lawyer last year, and claims 
to be a plumber this year, but who is still the owner 
of one of the worst saloons and dives in this city; 
a man who does not drink; but who is nevertheless 
a typical ' tough 9 ; a man who has engaged in street 
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brawls, and who poses as a fighter ; a man who be- 
longs to the worst class of barroom politicians. 
One of the saloons which violated the State law, 
and helped to send young Cook down to a drunk- 
ard's death, was owned by — the political boss of 
this corrupt city." 

The hurling of a bombshell into their midst could 
hardly have been more unexpected. To their shame 
be it said that few of the voters present knew to 
what an extent city politics were controlled by the 
ring, and fewer yet knew Jim Tracy by sight. Not 
even Mr. Harrington knew that the man whom he 
was scourging sat within fifty feet of the platform. 
He knew that he had roused the demon in one 
man, for he saw the clenched fists and the purple 
face; but he had no suspicion that that one was 
Jim Tracy. But the city fathers knew, and under- 
stood that the fearless preacher had made an enemy 
who would follow him with relentless hatred to his 
grave. 

" I have seen the architect's plans of that saloon," 
the speaker continued, while Tracy's face grew 
darker and he added another man's name to his 
private list for the political guillotine ; " I have seen 
the architect's plans of that saloon; and leading 
from one of the private rooms there is a secret 
elevator running to an interior room upstairs. 
During the last three months " — and his voice trem- 
bled with emotion — " two young women, about 
eighteen years of age, have drunk liquor with their 
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male escorts in that room until their moral sensi- 
bilities were blunted, and then 

" I have never believed " — and now the preacher's 
tones became as cold and pitiless as those of the 
stern-voiced prophet of old — " I have never be- 
lieved in the doctrine of re-incarnation, and have 
often been inclined to doubt the existence of a per- 
sonal devil; but now I am inclined to admit both, 
for I can explain the character of the owner of 
that saloon on no other hypothesis. Certain it is 
that if hell has no king they have one candidate 
eligible for the position. It is equally evident that 
the councilmen who knowingly voted to license such 
a place, and the officers of the law who permit such 
places to run unreported, will need no naturaliza- 
tion papers before they vote at that election." 

As this awful indictment fell like a thunderbolt 
from Mr. Harrington's lips, the faces of others than 
the guilty blanched, and men and women crouched 
in their seats as if the house had been struck by 
lightning. The face of Tracy was awful to see. 
He was shrewd enough to know that this exposure 
of his character and the nature of the place which 
he owned, might compel the council to revoke his 
license. One of the papers was always above 
bribery, and the other one would not dare to with- 
hold the report of this sermon. He saw the whole 
thing printed under glaring head-lines. That it 
might even affect his hold upon the ring he knew. 
It would perhaps lead to further investigation of 
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some of his business and political deals, and might 
mean free board for him for a term of years. 

Fear, rage, hatred fought in his brute soul. If 
he were in his barroom he would compel this fel- 
low to eat his words, but he was " out of his beat," 
he could do nothing here. Fearing the next fall 
of the lash, he seized his hat and crowded his way 
out of doors before the final words of the indict- 
ment were spoken. One or two of the councilmen 
followed him; but, paying no attention to them, 
Tracy rushed from the place, with thunderclouds 
black on his face, and lurid oaths hot on his lips. 

Hardly noticing the interruption, Mr. Harrington 
stripped the covering from the dance halls and other 
haunts of vice in the city, most of which he had 
visited in company with two of his men, exposing 
scenes of lust and greed so shocking as to defy 
description. He then dug up some of the city's 
dishonest deals, and showed where valuable fran- 
chises had been sold for a fraction of their value, it 
being cheaper for the corporations to buy the coun- 
cilmen than to pay the city. 

Back of this corruption he placed Jim Tracy, 
who, five years before, had organized a ring by 
which he controlled the city council and county 
commissioners, and by his ability to deliver the 
promised number of votes secured from the party 
machine in the State whatever he demanded. Thus 
he was able to demand from those interested a 
liberal donation to the party campaign fund, which 
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he divided among the combine, retaining the lion's 
share himself. Already they had sold a street-car 
franchise, an electric-light franchise, rights of way, 
garbage contracts, and the Union Market, and were 
preparing to sell everything in sight belonging to 
the city or the county. By an elaborate system of 
bribery, graft, and blackmail, Tracy and his ring 
had come to control employers, unions, superin- 
tendents, contractors, building inspectors, corpo- 
rations, and even the trusts. 

" The time has come," said he in conclusion, 
" when the responsibility for this appalling state of 
affairs must be shared by Christian men who are too 
indifferent or holy to register, to attend the pri- 
maries, or to vote. The stay-at-home voters hold 
the balance of power in this city and in this nation. 
Upon them must rest the responsibility for this 
corruption until they shake off their lethargy and 
arise in their might to vote for the right. 

" When visiting America the Hungarian patriot 
Kossuth said, ' If shipwreck should ever befall your 
country, the rock upon which it will split will be 
your devotion to your private interests at the ex- 
pense of your duty to the State.' The patriot was 
right. Good men whine over high taxes, broken 
laws, wholesale bribery, and other evidences of 
political corruption, but they are so engrossed in 
their personal affairs that they will not take the 
time or trouble to go to the primaries or the polls, 
but continue to turn the management of public 
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affairs over to men who are most deeply concerned, 
like the good men, with the filling of their private 

purses. 

" If we want self-government we must put our- 
selves into the government, instead of putting the 
government into the hands of political bosses. ' Men 
still cry,' says Henrik Ibsen, ' for special revolu- 
tions, for revolutions in politics, in externals. But 
all that sort of thing is trumpery. It is the human 
soul that must revolt.' Until our souls ' revolt ' 
against the social, political, and moral impurity by 
which we are surrounded, and rise up to put it 
down, they have not undergone that ' regeneration ' 
which will fit them for citizenship in the clean city 
of the celestial skies. 

" I plead with every man in this fair but corrupt 
city to rise in the strength of his American man- 
hood, and rescue our priceless heritage from the 
impious hands of the enemies of humanity and of 
God. 

" In the olden times the knight buckled on his 
gleaming armor, and with lance in hand went forth 
to fight for woman and for the weak. The hour is 
upon us when helpless childhood, defenseless woman- 
hood, the instincts of humanitarianism, the throb- 
bing impulses of patriotism, and the mighty tides of 
God's love all summon a knightlier manhood to give 
its voice and its vote to kill these institutions which 
' hold a mortgage over every cradle, a deed written 
in heart's blood over every life.' 
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" Even animals rush to battle in response to the 
cry of distress from their females and their young. 
If our manhood is such poor stuff that we will not 
or dare not answer the calls of dire distress from our 
women and children, then let us respond to the 
' call of the wild ' within us and fight in defense of 
our own. 

" But we are men. We will be men. We will 
fight until fair Columbia, Columbia, with the white 
crown of Alaskan snows on her head, the rippling 
waters of the Mexican gulf kissing her feet, one 
hand in the billows of the broad Pacific, one hand 
in the surges of the stormy Atlantic — Columbia, the 
mother of many children — shall look out with pride 
over a happy family uncursed by rum and ruin, and 
shall hear songs grander than those which burst 
from the lips of the emancipated slaves of the 
Southland: songs which shall sound in the pine 
forests of the North, and sing in the soft breezes 
of Southern savannas — the songs of a nation's 
wronged, redeemed from the curse of sin." 

As these words poured from the lips of a man by 
nature an orator, now profoundly stirred, his rich 
and powerful voice vibrating with his emotion, his 
face blanched, and his eyes flashing fire, the audi- 
ence was swept beyond the conventional, and the 
stately church was startled by a sound such as it had 
never heard before — long and enthusiastic clapping 
of hands. 

A look of startled surprise and, in some cases, of 
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strong protest, could be seen on the faces of the 
more conservative ; but Mr. Harrington quietly said : 
" Nothing should be retained simply because it is 
old, or rejected simply because it is new. Applause 
is our American way of saying ' amen/ and may 
be adopted by our churches with profit to the 
cause." 

This was received with hearty applause all over 
the house ; but some faces scowled their disapproval. 

" After this hearty indorsement of my position," 
Mr. Harrington concluded, " I shall expect every 
voter to prove his sincerity by his presence at the 
primaries and his practice at the polls." 

Again there was applause. 

At the conclusion of the service some hurried 
out with sour faces ; but many crowded around the 
pastor to thank him for the stirring sermon, and to 
assure him of their hearty co-operation in the work 
of reform. 

Among those who remained was a striking-look- 
ing man of about fifty. Waiting until the rest had 
passed beyond hearing he approached Mr. Harring- 
ton, who stepped forward cordially to meet him. 

" Good morning, Mr. George. I am glad to see 
you present." 

" Good morning, pastor. I am glad to be here. 
That was an able sermon; but I am sorry you 
preached it." 

" Why so?" 

" For several reasons. In the first place you 
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angered Mr. Vinther, one of our best-paying mem- 
bers, and a man of large usefulness in the church. 
He told me that not another penny of his money 
would go to pay for such stuff as that. The loss 
of his financial help means that some of the rest of 
us will have to lift pretty hard. But the loss of his 
friendship will be a more serious thing for you. His 
money and mining interests have given him many 
friends and a large influence. There are some 
things in his life that I do not like, but on the 
whole he is a useful man, and probably a good one." 

" I regret the loss of any man's friendship, espe- 
cially if he is a member of my church,' , Mr. Har- 
rington replied. " Of course, I shall see him at 
once, and try to win him. That is my duty, not only 
as his pastor, but as a Christian. I am sorry too, to 
entail hardship on the other members of the church 
in supporting me ; but I cannot allow such consider- 
ations to close my mouth to the truth which ought 
to be spoken. The conditions in this city have 
stirred me to the depths. My manhood is worth 
more to me than money. My plain speaking may 
compel me to seek a home in some other place ; but 
not even death can liberate me from self. Since I 
shall have to live with myself forever, I propose to 
think and act in such a way as to retain respect for 
myself." 

" Of course, of course," Mr. George interrupted ; 
" but can you not do that and at the same time 
be more politic in your sermons? You can speak 
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only the truth, but is it wise or necessary for you to 
speak all the truth ? " 

" No, certainly not ; but when the most funda- 
mental principles of the Golden Rule are being 
systematically and flagrantly violated by men and 
institutions, and no voice is raised in defense of 
those who are wronged, or of the city and country 
whose welfare is endangered, loyalty to Christ, 
whose ambassador I am, and fidelity to my man- 
hood, compel me to speak out fearlessly and plainly 
in denunciation of the wrong and in defense of the 
right." 

" That is just where I differ from you most rad- 
ically," replied Mr. George warmly. " I believe that 
the minister of the gospel should confine himself to 
the preaching of the gospel. That is the second 
reason why I regret that you preached such a ser- 
mon this morning — or gave such an address, for I 
do not regard such speeches as sermons. I believe 
that politics should be kept out of the pulpit." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Harrington, "and the poli- 
ticians believe that religion should be kept out of 
politics. The devil gleefully declares that you are 
both correct — and goes right on ruining men and 
women and rotting the pillars of our government. 
Four hundred years ago the Florentine publicist, 
Machiavelli, declared that politics had nothing to 
do with ethics, and insisted that a statesman must 
formulate his actions in accordance with their use- 
fulness to the State, whether this be obtained by 
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moral or immoral actions. In our own day a politi- 
cian has ruled the Golden Rule out of politics. But 
I still believe that the art of politics should be re- 
garded as the special application of the principles of 
morality and religion to the State, the object being 
to secure the general good of the governed. Con- 
sistently with my theory of politics, I maintain that 
it is my duty as a student of the highest ethics and re- 
ligion to point out to my fellow-men the application 
of these fundamental principles to practical politics, 
and as an ambassador of the Author of these prin- 
ciples to rebuke selfish politicians and ungodly dema- 
gogues for the betrayal of their sacred trust." 

" Well," answered Mr. George significantly, " you 
have a right to your own opinion, and so long as 
you keep it to yourself nobody will complain ; but 
I may as well tell you now that this church will not 
stand another political address in its pulpit." 

" The hearty applause this morning somewhat 
neutralizes the force of your claim," was the quiet 
reply. 

" The common herd always follow a bell-wether, 
and bleat when he does," was the sneering retort. 
" But you will have occasion to test the truth of my 
claim, as you call it, if politics are brought into 
this pulpit again," and turning angrily on his heel 
Mr. George left the church, not even pausing to 
see the effect of his words. 

Mr. Harrington did not trust himself to reply to 
the insulting threat, but securing his hat and coat 
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from the study, went to his dinner, his mind filled 
with conflicting and tormenting thoughts. He had 
made a mortal enemy of Jim Tracy — for the reporter 
of the " Chronicle " had told him who it was that 
went out so angrily — alienated Mr. Vinther, and 
angered Mr. George. Tracy could probably defeat 
every effort at reform, and would certainly fight to 
the last ditch. Vinther would withhold his financial 
and moral help. Mr. George was his wealthiest 
member, the chairman of his board of trustees, and 
the man who had always run the church. Now he 
would probably oppose his pastor, and perhaps secure 
his removal. In three months he had not gotten hold 
of the affections of the members sufficiently to enable 
him to hold them in the face of the opposition of a 
man like Mr. George. True, the people had ap- 
plauded, but was there not more truth than poetry 
in Mr. George's sarcastic remark? Would they 
stand by him? What could he do even if they did? 
Yes, Joseph Wingate, the able young county at- 
torney, had congratulated him warmly upon the 
masterly address, and had assured him that he could 
count on him for anything in his power to give; 
but what could two men, both of them poor, and 
one of them only a preacher, do against the wealth, 
organization, and dishonesty of the ring? Why had 
he spoken at all? Why, indeed, had he come to 

S ? He had been happy and successful in his 

smaller world — why had he been thrust out into this 
battlefield ? Yes, it was a battle ; a battle against the 
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forces of evil which threatened his beloved country 
and the humanity and cause he loved. Already he 
heard the mutterings of war. 

But he heard other voices — voices struggling for 
utterance in his own soul — the voices of broken- 
hearted wives and mothers — the voices of girls once 
like the sister he had longed for, but now broken 
and soiled by sin — the voices of boys whom some 
mother loved, now blackened and branded by the 
tempter — the voices of duty and of God. Involun- 
tarily a sobbing sigh answered these voices, and 
unconsciously his determination expressed itself 
audibly: "I shall fight." 
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CHAPTER III 

IN THE CAMP OF THE ENEMY 

A MAN of larger experience or profounder wis- 
dom would have shrunk perhaps from the 
herculean task which Mr. Harrington had assumed, 
and would certainly have hesitated to undertake 
more. The stoutest heart might well have quailed 
before the strong and relentless enemies which he 
had made. To risk antagonizing others seemed 
foolhardy. 

Imagine, therefore, the surprise of the city and 
the consternation of his friends when the papers 
announced that Mr. Harrington had another fight 
on his hands. 

The " Herald," a rank partisan sheet, controlled 
by Tracy and his gang, Sunday morning sneeringly 
referred to " the impertinent youth at the Baptist 
church, who, with the ignorance of inexperience and 
the omniscience of a new-comer, had plunged into 
the political arena to give lessons in municipal man- 
agement to the champions of many hard-fought 
battles — men who bore the scars inflicted in the dis- 
charge of their duty in defending the city from her 
foes long before this counterfeit Sir Galahad began 
to ride his hobby-horse. This meddler — while the 
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wounds were still fresh upon the victims of his last 
Sunday's mauling — was going to administer another 
drubbing to-day, and this time to a helpless old 
woman ! " 

The " Chronicle " simply announced Saturday 
that at three o'clock Sunday afternoon Mr. Har- 
rington would begin a series of lectures in answer 
to the address of Hon. W. E. Wing, C. S. D. 

The address referred to by the " Chronicle " had 
been delivered in the opera house the previous Fri- 
day evening to two thousand people, who had come 
out in answer to newspaper advertising and personal 
invitations sent through the mail, to hear the noted 
Christian Science lecturer of the Mother Church 
at Boston, an ex- judge of the superior court of 
I . 

Mr. Harrington had gone to the lecture alone. 
As he was entering the building he encountered Miss 
Duncan in company with Mr. Vinther. As he 
raised his hat Mr. Vinther nodded coldly, but Miss 
Duncan acknowledged his greeting cordially, al- 
though with ill-concealed embarrassment or annoy- 
ance. He understood, and his heart grew sick as 
he moved to another part of the house to find a 
seat where he could not see them. 

Naturally he was friendly with everybody, and 
was loved by all classes because of his cordiality; 
but to-night he barely acknowledged the friendly 
nods and hearty greetings of those about him. Peo- 
ple looked at him in surprise, and wondered what 
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the trouble could be; but he was unconscious of 
the attention which he was attracting. His soul was 
wrestling with the problem which had been thrust 
upon him. That man! Could it be possible that a 
woman like her loved a man like him? He would 
not believe it. God pity her if it were true. How 
could he save her? It must be done, but how? 
Any word or act of his would be misunderstood, 
and interpreted by her in the light of his desire to 
win her for his own. Yet it must be done in some 
way. He would save her from such a fate if he in- 
curred her eternal enmity. Better that he should 
suffer than that she should be made miserable for 
life. He had learned more of the character and 
reputation of this man during the past three days 
than during the previous three months. 

True to his word to Mr. George he had gone 
Monday to the office of Mr. Vinther to try to justify 
his address of the previous day and to regain the 
favor of his disgruntled member. His face paled 
and his nostrils dilated now as he recalled the in- 
sults to which he had been subjected by Mr. Vinther 
during that brief interview. Not a word of greet- 
ing — no invitation to be seated — not a smile. In- 
stead, at sight of him, Mr. Vinther's black eyes had 
taken on a cold, harsh, malignant glitter, and his 
square jaws had set in anger. He had harshly 
refused to listen to Mr. Harrington's attempted ex- 
planation, and had almost hissed the scorn of his 
relentless hatred in the face of his pastor. Instinct- 
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ively Mr. Harrington had thought of the deadly 
cobra with raised head and distended hood, about to 
strike its hapless victim, but held for the moment 
by the force of a superior will. He had been com- 
pelled to leave the office with his mission unfulfilled, 
except in so far as he had discharged his moral 
obligation, and learned the nature of another of his 
enemies. 

The animus of such a malignant spirit he was 
unable to understand until the next day. In con- 
sulting Mr. Wingate regarding the work of munici- 
pal reform, he had frankly told him of the enmity 
which he had aroused among his own members. 
Mr. Wingate was a member of another church, and 
hence hesitated to speak frankly, but when assured 
by Mr. Harrington that his motive would not be 
misjudged, he had told some things which he knew 
to be true, and others which he feared might be 
true. 

It appeared that Mr. Vinther was a heavy mine 
owner and successful promoter of mining prospects. 
Using his religion as a cloak he had succeeded in 
interesting Eastern capitalists heavily in his schemes, 
and by salting mines, watering stock, and other ma- 
nipulations known to his kind, had accumulated a 
fortune. He had made a number of trips East, and 
such was his power over men that if he could secure 
a personal interview with them, he was almost cer- 
tain to induce them to invest heavily in whatever 
enterprise he was promoting. Of all this there was 
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not a shadow of a doubt. The man was a mining 
shark of the worst type, a hypocrite through and 
through. 

But there were rumors of worse things. Mr. 
Wingate's profession brought him into contact with 
criminals and other immoral men. Some of these 
had told him that Vinther had a richer thing than 
his mines, and a better way of spending his money 
than on churches. 

" What do they mean ? " Mr. Harrington had 
asked in a shocked tone. 

" Have you seen the finest turnout in the city ? " 
Mr. Wingate answered ; " that fine carriage drawn 
by those jet-black Kentucky thoroughbreds, driven 
by a liveried coachman ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, they mean that that outfit and its 
richly dressed occupant are supported by Vinther's 

money." 

" Impossible ! " cried Mr. Harrington. 

" So I said when I first heard it," replied Mr. 
Wingate, " but I have good reason to believe that it 
is true." 

" And he a member of a Christian church ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Harrington in sorrow and dismay. 

" If my informants are not mistaken he is also 
the most skilful and unscrupulous gambler on the 
Pacific coast." 

"A gambler?" 

" Yes ; but both of these charges are hard to 
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prove, because he covers up his tracks with the 
instinct and skill of a hunted fox. Just how he does 
this we have not been able to discover, but it is 
evidently understood by the nether world and prob- 
ably by the officers of the law. I may say, however, 
that he is being shadowed, and that he is sure to be 
run down at last. He has doubled on his track again 
and again, or in some way thrown the hounds of the 
law off the scent, but they will run him to his hole 
sooner or later." 

Thus they had talked ; and Mr. Wingate had fur- 
nished indubitable proof of the charges which he 
brought, and strong evidence in support of the 
rumors, so that Mr. Harrington had been forced to 
believe that one of his most prominent members 
was a thoroughly bad man. He could now under- 
stand Mr. Vintner's animosity against him, for he 
had uncovered some of the very sins in which Mr. 
Vinther was indulging, and had led him to fear that 
his double life would be exposed, his source of in- 
come cut off, and his promised wife lost to him. 

For three days these sad and scandalous facts had 
horrified and harassed Mr. Harrington. He could 
neither eat nor sleep. Something must be done, 
but what? To save Mr. Vinther he believed to be 
impossible, for he seemed to be thoroughly hardened 
in sin. To allow him to remain in the church was 
contrary to the teaching of the founder of the 
church, and destructive of its very life. That was 
not to be thought of. Yet to exclude him would 
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mean publicity and scandal, and perhaps a church 
quarrel, since many would doubtless stand with him. 

No wonder Mr. Harrington forgot the problem 
of municipal reform under the pressure of this prob- 
lem of more immediate and vital importance to the 
cause of his Master. Friday night he had reached 
no conclusion. Finally, more in order to relieve 
his mind than to satisfy any personal interest in the 
lecture, he decided to hear Mr. Wing speak in de- 
fense of Christian Science. He had gone; but the 
sight of Miss Duncan and Mr. Vinther had added 
to his burden and increased the delicacy of the prob- 
lem. As he sat there, but dimly conscious of his 
surroundings, it seemed to him that he was begin- 
ning to have a little fellowship with the sufferings 
of Christ. 

He had not heard the words with which Professor 
Stuart had introduced the speaker, and did not listen 
to the first part of the lecture; but gradually his 
mind became calmer and his pain less intense, and 
he followed the lecturer to the close. He had made a 
thorough study of Mrs. Eddy's teachings for ten 
years, as well as of similar systems of mental thera- 
peutics, and had long since adopted the conclusions 
of the new psychology, so that he was both a sympa- 
thetic and a competent critic. 

The lecture was one which has been reported in 
every important city in the country — indeed, Mr. 
Harrington had heard it before — so that there is no 
need of reproducing it here. Suffice it to say that 
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it was a shrewd and tactful, although dogmatic 
statement calculated to prove that Christian Science 
was not antagonistic to the fundamental teachings 
of the " old churches." 

" You are in favor," said the speaker, " of what- 
ever makes men and women better, happier, purer, 
more loving, and lovable. So are we. You will aid 
whatever will lessen the burdens and sorrows of 
men ; whatever will banish superstition and minimize 
fear. So will we. You, I am sure, will encourage 
whatever will destroy avarice, selfishness, and lust ; 
whatever will exalt manhood, sanctify the home, en- 
throne virtue, affection, sympathy, and love. So will 
we. You, I trust, believe in one God and Father 
of all, infinite in wisdom, justice, goodness, mercy, 
truth, and love — a divine, spiritual, incorporeal in- 
telligence, without ' form or parts, beginning of 
days or end of years ' ; who fills all space ; is omni- 
present and omniscient ; who made all that was made 
and pronounced it good. You believe in, love, wor- 
ship, and adore such a God. So do we. You believe 
in Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, who 
taught in the temple ; preached the gospel ; healed 
the sick; made the lame to walk; gave sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, purity to the sinful ; was 
crucified, buried, and on the third day arose tri- 
umphant over death, and with the radiant splendors 
of the transfiguration spanned the heavens with a 
bow of promise, and dispelled forever the shadov/s 
of earth by the demonstrated truth of life immortal 
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as God. You believe in this dear, compassionate, 
loving, healing Christ, as your Lord, your Saviour, 
your exemplar. So do we. You believe the Bible is 
the divinely inspired revelation of God to man. So 
do we. You believe the Ten Commandments are 
God's law of requirement and restriction. You be- 
lieve that prayer is both a privilege and a duty. So 
do we. You believe in the great commandment, 
' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind ' ; 
and the second, which is like unto it, ' Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.' So do we." 

So carefully did the speaker conceal all differ- 
ences, so tactfully did he state the points of agree- 
ment, and so subtly did he use his argumentum ad 
hominem that multitudes who had been accustomed 
to sneer at this " old woman's religion," and to be- 
lieve that it was from the devil, went away disarmed, 
or even arrayed in its defense. 

This, then, was the lecture which Mr. Harrington 
was to answer Sunday afternoon. 

His reputation as a speaker and the interest in the 
subject aroused by the address of Friday night filled 
his church ten minutes before the time to begin. 
The little band of Scientists, who had struggled 
against suspicion and scorn for several years, were 
present in full force, Mrs. Hanna, the most suc- 
cessful Christian Science practitioner and teacher in 
the West, being conspicuous in a front seat, note- 
book in hand. Miss Duncan was present, in com- 
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pany with her father and mother. Neither Mr. 
Vinther nor Mr. George honored the company with 
his presence. The other churches were well repre- 
sented by both pastors and members, for Mr. Har- 
rington was popular with his brethren in the min- 
istry as well as with the members of all churches. 
His breadth of view and his charity for those who 
differed with him, as well as his sterling Christian 
character, endeared him to all except the hardened 
hypocritical sinners. 

As Mr. Harrington had planned a series of several 
lectures upon the general subject, he confined him- 
self in this first address entirely to the founder of 
Christian Science, speaking in no flattering terms 
of her life and character. Indeed, so severe was his 
arraignment of Mrs. Eddy that the final word was 
hardly spoken before Mrs. Hanna leaped into the 
arena to defend one whom she regarded as God's 
highest thought to this age. 

" Mr. Harrington," she cried as she confronted 
him with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, " I regard 
that as a most ungentlemanly attack upon the char- 
acter of a noble Christian woman." 

" I am aware, Mrs. Hanna," he replied quietly, 
" that it has been the custom to challenge the 
courtesy of any attack upon error or vice which has 
taken refuge beneath petticoats, but I question the 
justice of the criticism. Error is none the less error 
when made fascinating by feminine charms. Ashe- 
rah was far more seductive to her devotees than 
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Baal was to his. I do not mean," he hastened to 
add as he saw the look of indignation deepen on 
Mrs. Hanna's face, " to classify Mrs. Eddy with the 
heathen goddess, but simply to say that error is 
error whatever form it may assume, and should be 
exposed with a faithfulness and fearlessness in pro- 
portion to the banefulness of its influence rather 
than the attractiveness of its advocates." 

" But the influence of Christian Science is bene- 
ficial rather than baneful," retorted Mrs. Hanna, 
" and it is a demonstrable science." 

" To prolong such a discussion at this time would 
be discourteous to the congregation, and could do 
little good," said Mr. Harrington courteously. " I 
can only ask you all to withhold your verdict until 
the evidence is all in. I trust that when the final 
lecture shall come to a close Mrs. Hanna and others 
will admit that I have at least been a gentleman, 
whether my conclusions are accepted or not." 

As the audience dispersed, warmly discussing the 
lecture and Mrs. Hanna's courageous attack, the re- 
porter from the " Chronicle " moved here and there 
among them, interviewing both men and women. 
This reporter was a brilliant young woman of per- 
haps twenty, whose father and mother had moved to 
the coast from New Hampshire ten years before 
for Mr. Crossman's health. For eight years he had 
been the most popular reporter on the " Chronicle," 
but had died two years before the opening of this 
story, leaving so little property that his daughter 
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Jennie, then a junior in the State University, had 
been compelled to leave college in order to aid in 
the support of her mother and the four younger 
children. On account of her father and her own 
ability she had been given a position on the paper 
into which he had put so many years of his life. 
She had made good, and was now filling with accept- 
ance an important place on the reportorial staff. 

" Grandpa," she cried as she burst into the room 
where her mother and grandfather were sitting, 
" grandpa, you have just got to help me write my 
story for my paper. Mr. Harrington says Mrs. 
Eddy was born and brought up in the same town 
you came from, and I want to know if what he 
says about her is true." 

" Wa-a-1, wa-a-1," replied a venerable-looking old 
man, with the peculiar drawl and nasal twang so 
familiar in the rural districts of New England half 
a century ago, and not uncommon even to-day; 
" wa-a-1, wa-a-1, darter, yeou ain't the fust woman 
thet hez gut the cart afore the hoss. Yeou better 
onhitch an' harniss up t'other way abaout. Yeou'll 
go farster an' git further." 

" You dear old granddad," and her laugh rang out 
merrily, " don't you know that it is not woman's 
place to harness up? No wonder I get the cart 
before the horse. You hitch up for me, and then I 
shall not have a runaway." 

" Wa-a-1, I guess the fust thing is tu find aout 
what the preacher hed tu say abaout Mery." 
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Turning to her stenographic report of Mr. Har- 
rington's address, she replied : 

" He said Mrs. Eddy was born July sixteenth, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one, at Bow, New 
Hampshire, on one of the old New England farms. 
Since that is the town where you lived until grand- 
mother died last year, I know you can tell me 
whether he is right or not." 

" Sut'nly, sut'nly, darter. I can't swear 'xac'ly 
tew the minit, 'cause I wa'n't on hand tu set it daown. 
Fact is I didn't give the world the ben'fit of my an- 
gelic presunce 'til August fifteenth, eighteen hund'ud 
'n' twenty-four. Gen'rul Lafayette an' I cum intew 
the country the same day, unly Lafayette he cum tew 
New Yo'k invited by the gov-munt an' I cum tew 
New Hampshire withaout nobody invitin' me. Wa- 
a-1, anyhaow, arter I gut old 'nuff tu play araound 
with the boys an' be mean tew the gurls, I uster 
plague Mery Baker when she gut stuck up an' tried 
tu make us little fellers stan' 'raound, by twittin' her 
'baout havin' nuthin' big tu remember her birthday 
with, while I hed Lafayette's cumin' tu remember 
mine by. Lord, haow mad she uster git with me ! " 

The old man stopped to chuckle over the picture 
which his memory had painted, and then went on : 

" Wa-a-1, Mery hez ruther beat me in the long 
run, fer she hez gut a pile of people tu foller her. 
But yeou can't sometimes most alwuz tell, fer I see 
the fo'ks is a-cumin' my way arter all. Ye see, I 
alwuz b'lieved in what fo'ks naow calls reformed 
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spellin', this 'ere newfangled way of spellin' thet the 
Pres'dunt hez ben a-tryin' tu git the fo'ks tu 'dopt. 
I hain't never seen no use of tryin' so darned hard 
tu spell a word diff'runt frum what it hed ought tu 
be spelled, an' I c'd alwuz spell daown the hull ker- 
boodle — thet is, if they'd let me spell 'urn my way! 
The Pres'dunt an' me stan's tugether — an' thet is 
more'n Mery kin say." 

His granddaughter smiled at his quaint language 
and mistaken idea of what the President was trying 
to do, and then resumed her effort to secure the 
desired information. 

" And, grandpa, Mr. Harrington said Mrs. Eddy 
was hysterical and almost epileptic when she was 
young, especially if she could not have her own 
way." 

" Wa-a-1, thet's so, yeou kin bet ye'r life. She 
uster tumble flat on the floor an' roll an' kick an' 
yell like all git-aout. Old Mark, her father, uster 
hitch up his hoss an' drive like Jehu tu git the docter, 
but there wa'n't nuthin' ailed her but jest tantrums. 
Some fo'ks uster call 'urn fits, but it wa'n't nuthin' 
but the Ol' Nick a'cumin' aout. She jest made 
ev'rybody stan' araound like sixty, an' ef they didn't 
stan' she tumbled an' hollered." 

" Well, was she uneducated ? Mr. Harrington 
says she was ; but she says she studied natural phil- 
osophy, logic, and moral science, graduated from 
Dyer H. Sanborn's Academy at Tilton, and learned 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew from her brother Albert." 
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" Wa-a-1," and the old man stopped to chuckle 
softly, " the' wa'n't no Dyer H. Sanborn's Academy 
et Tilt'n, an' Mery never gradiated frum nuthin' — 
thet is, not thet nobody knows of, though I hev 
alwuz hed an idee thet she must a-taken a post- 
gradiate korse in pullin' the wool over fo'ks's eyes 
while she wuz a-pullin' the greenbacks aout of their 
pokits. Mery's fits bothered her so much thet she 
wa'n't able tu go tew school much, an' so she gut 
less edication than the rest of us did — an' we sut'nly 
didn't git 'nuff tu hurt much ! Her brother Al left 
fer college when she wuz nine year old, an' quit 
home fer good when she wuz thirteen, frum which I 
cunclude thet he didn't larn her much Latin, er 
Greek, er Hebrew. Mery never gut further in school 
than Smith's grammer an' long division in 'rith- 
metic." 

" Was she egotistical ? Mr. Harrington says she 
was," queried Miss Crossman. 

" Egertistikul ? W'y, she wuz so all-fired stuck 
up thet yeou couldn't touch her with a ten-foot pole. 
She rigged up fine all the time, an' struttid araound 
like a peacock thet I saw once, an' jest acted like the 
biggist toad in the puddle." 

" Mr. Harrington said she had been untruthful 
all her life." 

" Wa-a-1, 'twa'n't jest exactly the truth plumbed 
an' squared fer her tu pertend thet she hed all of 
thet edication when she hadn't. Haowsumever, we 
uster calc'late thet it wasn't 'xacl'y lyin' thet she done, 
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but jest a-lettiii' of her 'magination run away with 
her. When she vva'n't twelve year old she uster 
declare thet she heerd voices a-callin' of her. I guess 
them voices must've told her sum funny things, an' 
then we fo'ks thought she wuz a-lyin' when she told 
'urn." 

" But Mr. Harrington charged her with falsehood 
in many things. In ' Retrospection and Introspec- 
tion,' Mrs. Eddy declares that when her little son 
was but four years old he was sent away from her 
into the northern part of New Hampshire, and she 
was not permitted to see him again. But Mr. Har- 
rington says she gave her boy away, that she and the 
boy lived either in the same town or in the same 
vicinity for thirteen years, but that she cared nothing 
for him. Her own father said : ' Mary acts just like 
an old ewe sheep that won't own her lamb. She 
won't have it near her.' Then she claimed that she 
joined the Congregational church when she was 
twelve, but the church records at Tilton prove that 
she was seventeen when she joined — indeed, she was 
fifteen before her father moved from the farm at 
Bow to the town of Tilton. She claims that adultery 
was the ground upon which she secured a divorce 
from Doctor Patterson in 1873, but the court records 
show that the ground was desertion. She claims in 
her official biography that ' her great-grandfather, 
on her father's side, was John McNeil, of Edin- 
burgh ' ; and she claims as a relative Sir John Mac- 
neill, G. C. B., a ' Scotch knight who was promi- 
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nent in British politics and at one time held the posi- 
tion of ambassador to Persia.' This is proven false in 
the London " Truth " of 1904. In 1862 Mrs. Eddy 
bravely defended Doctor Quimby against the charge 
of healing by spiritualism or magnetism, and de- 
clared that ' Doctor Quimby heals as never man 
healed since Christ,' but in 1887 she flatly and em- 
phatically contradicts her own claim, and declares 
that Doctor Quimby healed magnetically, and that 
his healing was never considered or called anything 
but mesmerism. Mr. Harrington says the records 
show that she falsified again by claiming that she 
was healed in 1866 in accordance with the principles 
which are now taught by her, whereas there is posi- 
tive evidence that she was not so seriously injured as 
she believed, and that she was cured by Dr. A. M. 
Cushing, a noted homeopathic physician. Mr. Har- 
rington has a letter direct from Doctor Cushing, in 
which all the facts are stated and proven. 

" Now, grandfather, if these things are so, do 
they not prove that she is very parsimonious in her 
use of the truth ? " 

" Wa-a-1, I guess the things is true all right. 
We fo'ks daown East hev known all them things a 
good while ; but, land ! haow be yeou goin' tu make 
fo'ks 'lieve 'urn when they think the sun rises et 
Mery's command, an' sets when Mery says set? 
W'y, them fo'ks daown there air so carried away 
with her thet they uster say thet ef they saw her doin' 
anything thet they thought wuz wrong, they would 
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know thet it wuz their blunder an' not her errer, 
'cause she can't dew anything wrong. Tarnation 
fools they be," and the old man snorted in scorn. 

" Why, grandpa, I don't see how they can believe 
that she can do nothing wrong. If what Mr. Har- 
rington told us is half true, her life has been any- 
thing but one to hold up as a model. He says she 
has been most unjust and ungenerous in her treat- 
ment of Doctor Quimby, who was very kind to her 
for years, and to whom she owes all that is good in 
her system, and very unappreciative of the support 
which she received from friends during the years 
that she was so poor. In fact, he says she has 
quarreled with many of those who have done the 
most for her, and has done all in her power to 
blacken their reputation. 

" He says she plagiarized from Doctor Quimby 
everything in her system that is intelligible or true, 
but refuses absolutely to give any credit to him, and 
seeks to bring his system into contempt in the eyes 
of the world. 

" He calls her mercenary and selfish, and refers in 
proof of this to the exorbitant tuition charged when 
her college was running, to the price of ' Science 
and Health,' which should sell for not more than a 
dollar and a half, but sells for three times that, and 
to the price of certain souvenir spoons which her 
apostles -were practically compelled to purchase. 

" His final charge against her is that she is auto- 
cratic and even popish. The 1 tenets ' to be signed 
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by those uniting with the Church of Christ, Scientist, 
six in number, are decreed by ' Mother Eddy,' copy- 
righted by her, and used in the churches only by her 
permission. The churches are allowed to put on the 
walls of their edifices only such selections or mottoes 
as she gives them permission to use, and they must 
choose between three. In the " Christian Science 
Journal " of November, 1899, appeared an article 
entitled, ' A Word for the Manual ' ; ' The Manual 
teaches in no uncertain language the duties which 
Christian Scientists owe to the Rev. Mary G. Eddy, 
our Beloved Mother in Israel. . . To our beloved 
leader through whose consciousness this revelation 
has come we owe endless gratitude, and there is no 
better or higher way to express our gratitude to her 
than to be and continue to be obedient to her voice. 
When we realize that she voices the things of God 
to this age we cannot hesitate to obey, for if we 
doubt the wisdom of her utterances we cannot be 
worthy of the sacred name of Christian Scientist. . . 
The heads and sub-heads have been chosen and ar- 
ranged in perfect order, and so far as our leader has 
seen fit to impart to us her inspiration on the lines 
of government, the youngest student can partake of 
the blessings by reading this book.' 

" Mr. * Harrington said to-day that those who 
smiled at the men and women who kneeled and rev- 
erently kissed the toe of the pope at Rome would 
better save their smiles for those men and women 
who regarded Popess Mary as too high and holy to 
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be polluted in this manner, and so worshiped from 
afar, not daring to desecrate her shrine at Concord, 
since her decree has gone forth that her loyal sub- 
jects shall no longer make pilgrimages to their 
Mecca." 

" By gum ! " the old man ejaculated, " I'd like tu 
hev heerd thet sarmon. It's all ez true ez gospel. 
Mery hez come tu boss the hull shootin' match jest 
ez she uster boss fo'ks tew home. Wa-a-1, haow 
did fo'ks take sech talk in the meetin' haouse?" 

Leaving Miss Jennie to answer this question, we 
must turn back to see how the enemies of Mr. Har- 
rington are tightening the coils about their victim. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A BLOW IN THE DARK 

WAS Mr. Harrington right or wrong in preach- 
ing his political sermon ? 
Probably some, at least, have found themselves 
sympathizing with the views of Mr. George and 
the " Herald." They have been compelled to ad- 
mire the courage of Mr. Harrington, and to applaud 
his strenuous words, but have been forced reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion that an attack upon city 
officials by a man whose residence in the State did 
not entitle him to vote, was both impertinent and 
imprudent, and jeopardized a much-needed reform. 

Were the author dealing with romance instead of 
reality, he might feel inclined to defend his hero, but 
as the case stands he simply asks the reader to sus- 
pend sentence until the evidence is all in. 

When Mr. Harrington reached S he found 

intense excitement over the question of consolida- 
ting F with S . The voters of the larger 

city of S were quite unanimous for consolida- 
tion, while many in F were unwilling to become 

a part of a city where taxes were so high and 
corruption so pronounced. 

Within a week consolidation had become a fact. 
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Bribery and corruption were openly charged; but 
the charge did not change the result. 

At the time our story opened the new charter 
had been adopted, and the election of officers for 
the new city was but a few weeks in the future. 
With more money to handle, more jobs to let, and 
a charter which had been manipulated by the ring, 
both in the charter board and the State Legislature, 
the ring would have a better chance than before 
for graft and blackmail. Tracy had laid his plans 
cunningly, and was hoping to seize all of the politi- 
cal plums before the public realized that it was 
being plundered. 

The opposing party was too weak to defeat him 
without the help of the Civic League. Knowing 
this, Tracy, with his usual generalship, had secured 
the hearty co-operation of the League in electing the 
" citizens' ticket." He had done this by permitting 
them to nominate eight of the fifteen councilmen, 
and by slating only men whom the League was 
willing to indorse. The nominee for mayor was an 
old resident of the city, who had never been in 
politics, and who was, therefore, an uncertain quan- 
tity, but one whom the League ventured to in- 
dorse, hoping for the best but fearing the worst on 
account of having been sold out so many times in 
the past. 

These concessions seemed honest and liberal. 
When some one ventured to suggest that they were 
altogether too liberal, and that Tracy had some axe 
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to grind, the answer was that Tracy was willing to 
make these concessions rather than to suffer defeat 
at the polls. Thus opposition was silenced, the 
Ministerial Association secretly voted to support the 
ticket, and Christian men everywhere congratulated 
themselves that at last the moral element in the city 
was forcing recognition. 

Such was the situation, as the public understood 
it, when Mr. Harrington preached his " puddin 
stick sermon," as an old woman facetiously called it 
because it stirred up things so. 

But Mr. Harrington had reason to believe that 
the public was being deceived and victimized. On 
his arrival in the city he had been shocked by the 
open immorality which he witnessed on every side. 
Each day his horror had grown. 

In the dance halls he had found two of the young 
men from his own church, surrounded by the 
painted women who were enticing them to enter 
boxes and order the drinks. He had received a 
letter from a mother in Minnesota, asking him to 
look up her daughter, from whom she had not 

heard for several months, but who was in S 

when last heard from. Diligent inquiry and search 
by Mr. Harrington showed that she had been 
trapped and decoyed into the scarlet district, from 
which he tried in vain to secure her release. 

The saloons ran wide open on Sunday and all 
night, sold liquor to minors, Indians, and habitual 
drunkards, ran boxes, employed women, and dis- 
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regarded the State law and city ordinances when- 
ever it pleased them to do so. Not only did the 
policemen fail to report any of these cases, but the 
city marshal disregarded every complaint entered 
by citizens who were sufficiently interested to try to 
remedy conditions. Opium joints were raided oc- 
casionally by the police, and the papers filled with 
the glowing account of the faithfulness and ability 
of the officials, and the dismay of the Orientals when 
they were pounced upon ; but the houses of ill-fame, 
and the saloons were unmolested, except that the 
women were lined up every month at the city hall to 
pay their fines — which were really licenses — and 
the saloonkeepers were plucked by every officer on 
the beat. Gambling was at present a felony in the 
State, but it was being done in nearly every saloon 
and cigar store in the city, and at least two gam- 
bling dens were known to be running secretly and 
seemed to be in no danger of being disturbed. 

Mr. Harrington had gone to some of the public 
officials whose duty it was to enforce the laws 
against these vices, and asked them to do their duty. 
The chief of police had told him that he had " no 
official knowledge that gambling was carried on." 
The mayor had told him that whether right or 
wrong, he had always held that it was the duty of 
a public official to do what the people wanted him 
to do. 

Mr. Harrington had indignantly contradicted the 
mayor's claim that the people were in favor of such 
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flagrant violations of the State laws and city ordi- 
nances, and had insisted that even if the people 
were apathetic it was still the duty of the public 
officials to enforce the law. But he had become sick 
at heart when, upon conversing with one after an- 
other, he had been forced to acknowledge that the 

moral consciousness of the people of S was 

more dulled than he had supposed possible among 
civilized people. Never had he witnessed so striking 
an illustration of Pope's words: 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

" No wonder," he cried to himself, when the 
bitter conviction was first forced upon him, " no 
wonder that during the three months since I came 

to S there have been reported nine hold-ups 

and seventeen burglaries! No wonder, either, that 
there have been but three arrests — and not one of 
them the right person ! " 

Added to all this immorality was the corruption 
and wholesale robbery in municipal politics. One of 
Mr. Harrington's deacons, a hardware dealer, told 
his pastor that he had been almost forced to the 
wall the year before by the exorbitant taxes. Sales 
had been slow and collections hard, so that when 
he had to pay nine hundred and fifty-eight dollars 
on personal property and four hundred and seventy- 
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five dollars on real estate, he staggered beneath the 
burden. 

Complaint was universal. The people were restive 
under the galling yoke, but seemed to prefer to bear 
the ills they had rather than flee to others they knew 
not of. Some seemed indifferent to the political 
corruption, as most of them did to the immorality, 
and others were discouraged. Reform had been 
tried; but the politicians had beaten them every 
time. Since Tracy organized his ring the case 
seemed hopeless. 

But what was Tracy's game this time? 

From a half-witted young fellow, Walter Baker, 
whom he had befriended, Mr. Harrington had 
found out. 

Baker was the son of a councilman who had been 
renominated, and was running on the citizens' ticket. 
On account of the boy's partial idiocy — which, 
however, was more apparent than real — his father 
and others had talked freely before him, and from 
their conversation he had learned that the scheme 
was to have eight other councilmen nominated at 
the last minute by petition. These men, as well as 
seven of those already nominated, were from the 
gang, and were to be voted for by the entire liquor 
and ring element in the city. The wards had been 
so rearranged at the time of the consolidation as to 
give the liquor vote control of several of them — 
a fact which had escaped the observation of the 
reform forces. This, with the divided vote, would 
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ensure the election of Tracy's tools, make the 
council practically unanimous for the machine, and 
defeat their allies, the reform forces, at every point. 

Mr. Harrington had investigated the story care- 
fully, and found it true in every important respect, 
but based upon such circumstantial evidence that 
he dared not give publicity to it through the papers. 
He had, however, laid the facts before the Min- 
isterial Association, and pleaded for immediate and 
radical action. Some were incredulous, some indif- 
ferent, and some opposed to entering politics, while 
all but one regarded the situation as too hopeless to 
be remedied at such a late hour. 

A new-comer, an Easterner, a young man, without 
a vote, Mr. Harrington could do little alone; but, 
like the prophet of old, he felt that he had been 
placed by the Almighty as a watchman on the 
walls, and believed that if he failed to lift up his 
voice in warning the blood of the slain would be 
on his garments. Compelled by the corruption 
without, and impelled by the conviction within, he 
had spoken. 

To what effect? 

The immediate issue we have already seen; but 
there were far-reaching results. 

Monday evening the " Chronicle " printed the 
address, but made no editorial reference to it. 

The " Morning Herald " gave only a garbled and 
misleading account of the personalities in it, and 
said editorially: 
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" Never has this city listened to such a bitter and 
unjustifiable attack upon the character of one of 
its honored citizens as that which disgraced the 
pulpit of the First Baptist Church yesterday, nor 
has there ever been such a gross insult offered our 
fair city as that by this modern Pharisee. His viola- 
tion of the scriptural command, ' Thou shalt not 
bear false witness/ sorely tempts us to break 
another injunction and answer a fool according- 
to his folly, but we resist the temptation, remember- 
ing that the good Book says : * Though thou should- 
est bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle along with 
bruised grain, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him ' ; and again, 1 Seest thou a man wise in 
his own conceit ? There is more hope for a fool than 
for him/ " 

None, however, knew better than the editoi that 
this was a mere bluff, and that no defense was 
attempted because none was possible. Few were 
deceived by the brazen and artful words. 

The bluff was to be called. 

The " Chronicle " was an independent paper, 
edited and owned by a fearless, upright Scotchman 
by the name of MacArthur. He was conservative, 
and slow to take sides on questions of public inter- 
est, but immovable when once he had reached a 
decision, and overwhelming in the weight of his 
opposition to anything that had aroused his antag- 
onism. He had no respect for Bowker, the servile 
editor of the " Herald," and had never been friendly 
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toward Tracy and the ring ; but there had never been 
sufficient ground for an open fight or, at least, prov- 
ocation for beginning one. 

But the knowledge which he already possessed, 
confirmed and augmented by an interview with Mr. 
Harrington and an investigation of the charges of 
corruption and trickery, afforded both the cause and 
occasion for the beginning of hostilities. 

War was declared Tuesday evening. 

On that occasion the " Chronicle " approached 
nearer sensationalism than it had ever done before 
during its ten years' existence. Across the first 
and second columns of the first page, in glaring 
type, appeared the startling words: 

TRACY TRAPPED 



The Toils Tighten About 
the Trickster 

Then followed an expose of some of Tracy's 
corrupt deals, his control of city and State politics, 
and his domineering interference with even the 
federal officials in the custom-house and post-office, 
and his present characteristically underhanded 
scheme for defeating the very ticket which he and 
the ring were ostensibly supporting. 

Editorially the paper said : 

" It may be humiliating to our pride to acknowl- 
edge that a man had to come all the way from the 
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East to show us our wickedness and arouse us to 
action; but it is gratifying to our better nature 
that we have a man in our midst with the ability 
and courage to do this. 

" To poke a stick into the ribs of a tiger, even 
when he is sleepy from having just eaten your child, 
may be foolhardy; but it may be necessary to 
arouse him before the community can be aroused to 
a sense of its danger and rise up to slay the beast. 

" To stir up carrion is not a pleasant thing to do 
from an esthetic point of view ; but if it is necessary 
to scatter the stench before the city will bury the 
carcass, the stirring is a good thing from a sanitary 
point of view. 

" Mr. Harrington has done a brave thing, for 
he has attacked the tiger while he was in the midst 
of a meal, greedily gulping down the men, morals, 
and money of our city. 

" When we are compelled to cross the viaduct 
when the tide is out, we always hold our breath as 
much as possible, and wonder why the city does not 
take steps toward filling in the tide-flats and re- 
moving this hindrance to our happiness and men- 
ace to our health. Mr. Harrington refused to stop 
breathing, or to draw the line at wondering at the 
indifference of the city. Instead, he went down into 
the deposits of the sewers, and shovelled until the 
stench reached even the benumbed olfactory nerves 
of the ring itself. He may get his garments torn 
by the claws of the tiger, and soiled by the offal 
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from the sewers, but he will live to breathe the pure 
air of a clean city, and to see the tiger stuffed with 
sawdust and standing in the museum with other 
relics of pioneer days. 

" But vigorous, concerted, and persistent action 
is imperative if this is to be done. Three possible 
courses are open to us: We may proceed against 
the speculators, robbers, bribers, and bribe-takers 
in the courts of the State; we may try to turn 
out the corrupt officials at election; or we may 
appeal to the State legislature for succor. 

" In order to make a case against any of the 
guilty parties, the facts must be ascertained and the 
accounts examined. But the accounts are carefully 
guarded by the ring, and they will vote down any 
proposal for investigation. Moreover, so skilfully 
have they covered up their tracks that evidence will 
be hard to find, and so thoroughly have they cor- 
rupted courts and lawyers, and so liberally will they 
use the city's money in bribing juries, that convic- 
tion will be hard to secure. 

" The second course of procedure seems even less 
promising. The nominees of the ring are backed 
by their party, which has but to pull the string to 
make its puppets dance to whatever tune they may 
play, and drop their ballots in any sink of nastiness, 
and will be financiered into office by a man who is 
the most unscrupulous and powerful political boss 
ever known on this coast. To vote against such 
men means simply to put the opposing party into 
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power — and nothing is gained by jumping from the 
frying-pan into the fire. 

" The third avenue is hopelessly closed against us 
on account of the control which the city ring has 
over the State Legislature. 

" Is the case, then, hopeless ? By no means. It 
doubtless means a long, ceaseless, and desperate 
struggle, but we shall win. The moral sensibilities 
of the American people are well-nigh omnipotent 
when once thoroughly aroused. We must educate 
and arouse the people, watching meantime with 
eagle eye for any loose joint in the armor of our 
antagonists. 

" A mass meeting should be called at once to dis- 
cuss the whole question, and to decide upon some 
course of action. 

" The columns of this paper are open for dis- 
closures of corruption, or for discussion of 
methods." 

In another column of the paper the Civic League 
called a mass meeting for Saturday night in the 
armory. 

The fight was on. What would Tracy do? 

He knew - from native cunning and long experi- 
ence how to fight political enemies, but a preacher 
was a new kind. The political guillotine would not 
cut of! his head. Probably he could bribe or 
frighten the big fool into silence, but that would 
not pay the meddler for interfering in what was 
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none of his business. He would show him — to 



old fool MacArthur's figure — that he had stuck 
his stick into the ribs of the wrong tiger. Be 
stuffed with sawdust, would he? He'd knock the 
stuffin' out of him! 

Wednesday afternoon, at four o'clock, a young 
man of about twenty-eight called to see Mr. Har- 
rington. He was of medium height and slightly 
built, with light-colored hair and a sandy mustache. 
His blue eyes were somewhat bloodshot, as if he 
had been drinking. His clothes were cheap but 
neat, but both they and his breath smelled strongly 
of tobacco. His teeth were even, but bore tobacco 
stains. He was evidently an ordinary working- 
man, with at least two bad habits. 

He sat down, slightly embarrassed, and seemed 
to find it hard to state his business. To relieve 
him Mr. Harrington asked: 

" Have I ever met you before ? " 

" No, I don't reckon so, for I have just come to 

the city to-day. I was in the Eagle hotel at B , 

that was burnt out Saturday night. I was cook 
there, and lost everything I had except these 
clothes," and he glanced down somewhat apologet- 
ically at his worn suit. 

" I had not heard of the fire," replied Mr. 
Harrington. 

" Is that so ? I don't see how you could of missed 
reading about it in the paper." He then went into a 
somewhat elaborate and unnecessary description of 
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the fire, seeming to fear that possibly Mr. Harring- 
ton might doubt his word. 

After expressing regret for his loss, Mr. Harring- 
ton asked : 

" I suppose you have come to the city looking for 
work?" 

" Yes. B was not big enough to furnish me 

another chance, so I come here. And I have been 
lucky, for I have struck a job right off. I am to 
go to work to-morrow at the Royal Restaurant, at 
fifteen dollars a week. But I have got to have two 
white coats, because the range is in the dining-room, 
and the cook must look neat. I come up to see if 
you could give me a lift. You see, I am broke." 

" How much do you need? " asked Mr. Harring- 
ton. 

" I reckon I can get the coats at a second-hand 
store. If I can, they will cost only seventy-five 
cents apiece. But I shall not be paid off until 
Saturday night, so I shall need money enough for 
lodging. I get my meals at the restaurant. I reckon 
three dollars would do." 

" All right," replied Mr. Harrington heartily, 
" I shall be glad to help you," and he handed him 
three dollars and a half. " I do not believe in lec- 
turing a fellow when he is down on his luck, or in 
giving good advice to a hungry man ; but I am sure 
you will not misunderstand me when I say that I 
never knowingly give money to a man who I believe 
will spend it for liquor or even tobacco. I think 
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both are bad habits, and cannot conscientiously give 
money for such purposes. Whenever I find such a 
man in need I see to it that he is fed, but I do not 
often trust my money in his hands. If such men 
would quit drinking and using tobacco, they would 
usually be able to lay up money, and would not have 
to ask others for help. But I guess I can trust you 
to use this money for the purpose indicated." 

" Right you are. I smoke sometimes, but I never 
drink " — as he said it his eyes flickered before the 
searching look of Mr. Harrington. " I need this 
here money all right, and I will spend it straight, 
and I am mighty proud to get it." 

" You are welcome to the money. I have hearty 
sympathy for a fellow who is broke and out of 
work, for I had to work my way through college 
and seminary, and I have often gone hungry be- 
cause I could not get work. I was stranded once in 
Chicago with only fifteen cents in my pocket, and 
had to sit up all night in the basement of the 
station, with the dirty immigrants snoring on the 
floor all around me, and to go without eating all 
day before I could get help. By the way, how did 
you happen to come to me for help ? " 

" I was goin' along one of the streets when I 
seen your name and number on your church." 

" Why didn't you go to the saloon for help, as 
so many of the fellows do?" 

" Oh, they won't never help a feller none. They 
give him the glad hand so long as he's flush, but 
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kick him out when they have squeezed him dry. 
I don't never go to them for help, you bet." 

" I am glad you don't. If you should need 
further help, do not hesitate to come back." 

" All right. I won't. I reckon, though, that this 
will do me a right smart spell, leastways till I get 
paid off Saturday. I am mighty proud to have such 
a friend, and I reckon I had ought to tell you some- 
thing that I overheard — er-r-uh, that I know of. 
I reckon you don't care how I got onto it, and I 
can't tell you nohow." 

The fellow then went on to tell of a plot that some 
man was forming to " do " Harrington if he did not 
quit his reform work and keep his mouth shut about 
what he knew. In his recital he dropped again and 
again into the vernacular of the street, and spoke 
of this fellow as " he " with such familiarity that 
Mr. Harrington's suspicions were aroused. At last, 
after he had pictured in somewhat extravagant 
language the danger of opposition to " him," Mr. 
Harrington interrupted him with the question: 

" Whom do you mean by 1 him ' ? " 

" W'y, the feller that is goin' t' do you." 

" Yes, but you speak as if you knew him person- 
ally. How do you happen to know such a man if 
you have just arrived in our city ? " 

" Oh, I jest happened to meet him. I don't know 
him very well." 

" But how could you learn so much of his plans 
if you do not know him personally ? " 
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The fellow hesitated, as if he felt the water get- 
ting too deep for him, but finally said : 

" I-uh — I-uh overheard him tellin' another 
feller." 

" Where did you overhear this conversation ? " 
asked Mr. Harrington sternly. 

" In the-uh — the-uh hotel where I staid last 
night." 

" Where you staid last night ! You told me you 
reached the city to-day." 

"Did I?" replied the man guardedly. "Well, I 
mis-spoke myself. I meant yesterday." 

" But how could you get a night's lodging if you 
were broke, as you told me you were ? " 

" Oh, I had just money enough for that," he 
answered readily enough. 

" Look here," replied Mr. Harrington in stern, 
menacing tones, " I believe you have made up this 
whole thing. You are lying to me. You are a tool 
of Jim Tracy to try to frighten me into flight or 
silence. You will either return that money and own 
up, or I will 'phone for the police and have you 
locked up for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses." 

The bow was drawn at a venture, for Mr. Har- 
rington had nothing but his intuition upon which to 
base such a conclusion, but the arrow hit the mark. 

" Don't do that," he begged in frightened tones. 
" If you won't tell Tracy, I'll blow the whole thing," 
and he handed over the money with trembling hand. 
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He evidently had some good reason to fear the 
wrath of his employer. 

" I have no desire to make you trouble with 
Tracy," Mr. Harrington reassured him, " but the 
truth I purpose getting. First of all, tell me your 
name, and then state plainly and truthfully the 
facts in this case. Do not attempt to lie to me again, 
for I will not stand it." 

" My name is Oscar Jensen, and Tracy hired me 
to come and tell you what I have, in order to scare 
you so you wouldn't dare to make him no more 
trouble." 

" And you were willing," said Mr. Harrington 
indignantly, " for a little money to lie as you have, 
and by your misrepresentations to jeopardize the 
chances of some really needy man getting help from 
me!" 

" To the devil with the other feller ! " replied the 
man harshly. " Course I'm willin' to lie fer money. 
Lyin' is all right if you don't get caught. I a 
blamed sight ruther do most anything than to git 
pulled. That's what I'm a-lookin' aout fer. 'F 
'twa'n't fer that I wouldn't do so much of Tracy's 
dirty work, and I wouldn't of blabbed on Tracy to 
you neither." 

" I am sorry to find a man so lost to every prin- 
ciple and instinct of manhood," replied Mr. Harring- 
ton ; " but I suppose that nothing that I can say 
will appeal to you. We may therefore as well bring 
this interview to a close. Will you please tell your 
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master that I do not fear his worst, and that if one- 
half that I hear about him is true, I will have him 
behind the prison bars if I live." 

The man looked at Mr. Harrington in amaze- 
ment, and then queried incredulously, " Do you 
mean that, pardner ? " 

" Certainly I mean it." 

" Say, would you mind shaking hands with a low- 
down cuss like me? You are the first white man I 
have saw in these parts." 

Mr. Harrington held out his hand cordially, and 
said : 

" I am glad to shake hands with you, my friend, 
and to assure you that I stand ready to do anything 
in my power to help you, or any other man who 
wants help. Brace up, Jensen, and be a man. Quit 
being a thing to be used like a tool by Tracy. As 
sure as there is a God in heaven he is going to get 
a knock-out blow pretty soon. Don't let him pull 
you down in his fall." 

" I don't know," said Jensen doubtfully, " Tracy 
is a hard hitter, and he can take an awful lot of 
punishment without going down, an' there's lots of 
fellers as'll be ready to help him an' cry 1 foul ' 
even when you fight fair." 

" I know that he has the money and the gang 
on his side, but we have manhood and God on our 
side, and he will have to go down," and Mr. Har- 
rington looked down at Jensen with such conviction 
and determination in his face that his stronger will 
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dominated the weaker one, and Jensen replied ad- 
miringly as he looked at the athletic figure before 
him : 

" Well, pard, I believe you are right. I guess 
you c'd make him groggy in the ring, and in this 
new-fangled fight of yourn you'll knock him out 
sure, 'cause he ain't onto your game. But, say, 
stranger, I wish you would be mighty keerful about 
goin' round nights, fer Tracy '11 git in a knock-out 
blow in the dark, sure. Waal, so-long — see you 
later," and awkwardly waving his hand the fellow 
was gone. 

" I wonder," mused Mr. Harrington to himself 
as he went back to his study, " if Jensen is right. I 
can hardly believe that Tracy would attempt violence 
— and yet — he was fearfully angry Sunday, and is 
said to be unscrupulous. I suppose that with such 
a man the brute instinct to kill dominates every 
other feeling when his leadership is threatened or 
his passions aroused. Well, unless he strikes in 
the dark, as Jensen suggests, and with something 
harder than muscle, I guess I am ready for him," 
and he smiled self-confidently as he raised his 
clenched fists laterally from his sides and con- 
tracted his splendid biceps. Then, as he glanced at 
himself in the full-length mirror, in the room, he 
said reprovingly: 

" Young man, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for looking so strong and happy. According to 
the novelists you ought to stop eating and sleeping, 
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and to go into a decline. Well, I love her with all 
the strength of my robust manhood, and, God will- 
ing, I am going to win her. She will surely see the 
folly of her Christian Science doctrines, so that 
will not stand in the way. She cannot really love 
such a man as Vinther, for there is nothing in his 
coarse, brutal, selfish, vile life that can permanently 
attract a woman of her refined and beautiful nature. 
In any case she must not marry him. I will make 
her love me as much as I love her, for I know I can 
make her happy " — and he sat with a happy smile 
on his face, while his studies were forgotten. 

When he returned from his prayer meeting the 
next night, the girl told him that somebody had tried 
twice to reach him by 'phone, saying each time 
that a woman was seriously ill and wished to see 
him at once. 

"Did he leave any address?" asked Mr. Har- 
rington. 

" No, sir ; but I think he will call you up again," 
replied the girl. 

" You better wait awhile in the parlor," sug- 
gested Mrs. Goodwin. 

" I think I will do so," he said. 

He was hardly seated before the door-bell rang 
violently, and in a moment the girl announced that 
a boy wished to see him at the door. 

" Be you Mr. Harrington, the feller wot preaches 
et the big church ? " asked a red-headed, freckle- 
faced youngster of perhaps ten years of age. 
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u Yes, my lad. Come right in. What can I do 
for you ? " 

" Oh, I don't want nuthin', but there's a woman 
wot sent me tu tell yu 'at there's 'nuther woman 
wot is awful sick 'n' wants tu see you 'fore she 
kicks the bucket." 

" All right, my boy. Where does she live? " 

" I'll show yu," was the laconic reply. 

Pausing only long enough to secure his coat and 
hat, and to tell Mrs. Goodwin that he was going to 
see a dying woman and might not return until late, 
Mr. Harrington hurried after the boy as he plunged 
into the darkness of the night. They attempted but 
little conversation, Mr. Harrington contenting him- 
self with learning that the boy's name was Bill 
Cook, and with making some inquiries with a view 
to getting acquainted with him. 

Soon they had reached the slums of the city, but 
Mr. Harrington was not surprised, for he had de- 
cided already that the woman must be from the 
poorer class or she would not have sent such a 
messenger to call him. But when they turned to 
the left from the viaduct and started toward the 
most loathsome part of the scarlet district, which 
was here built entirely on piers over the waters of 
the bay, he asked in some surprise if it was a woman 
from down there that wanted to see him. 

" Yep." 

They were now passing the last of the low grog- 
geries, from which issued the sounds of ribald song 
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and uproarious drunken revelry. Mr. Harrington 
had been the champion boxer and all-round athlete 
in his college, and was unacquainted with fear; but 
as they passed out of the circle of light from the 
saloon window and entered the darkness beyond, 
the dim light shining crimson through the shaded 
windows of the dives seemed like danger signals, 
and he shivered involuntarily. He could not help 
thinking that this would be a good chance for Tracy 
to fulfil his threat. 

Fortunately the houses were isolated from one 
another, and there were no alleys in which a man 
could conceal himself. There were no streets over 
the tide-flats at this point, and the houses were con- 
nected with one another and with the main street 
only by narrow walks, eight or ten feet above high 
tide, protected by a railing at the sides. 

Now and then a man could be seen entering one 
of the houses, and in several of the windows women 
were sitting waiting, but otherwise there were no 
signs of life except the flickering lights before the 
doors and the crimson rays shining through the 
shades. 

After passing several houses and making several 
turns, the boy stopped at the second door of a house 
somewhat larger than its companions, and saying, 
with his customary brevity, " Here y'are," disap- 
peared in the darkness before Mr. Harrington could 
collect his wits sufficiently to ask further instruc- 
tions. 
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He hesitated before the door uncertainly. 

He was acquainted with the customs of polite 
society, but never having moved in these circles be- 
fore, he was ignorant of the code of etiquette by 
which they would expect him to govern himself. 
He felt strongly inclined to run away. 

But as he thought of the sinful and perhaps 
friendless woman dying without anybody to tell 
her of a Saviour's love and mercy, he hesitated no 
longer, but knocked loudly on the door. 

There was no answer. 

He knocked again. 

Finally he heard the shuffling of feet on un- 
carpeted floors, and then the coarse invitation in 
a woman's crabbed voice: 

" Come in, yu bloke. Wotchu knockin' fu ? " 

He pushed open the door, and stepped into a nar- 
row, dimly lighted hall, which evidently ran the 
entire length or width of the house. 

He was met by a woman — evidently not connected 
with the place in any professional way — whose 
greasy garments, unwashed, beer-bloated, pimply 
face, bleary eyes, tobacco-stained fangs, fetid breath, 
and general repulsiveness spelled HAG with capital 
letters. 

At sight of him the woman was as much abashed 
as such a creature could be. She crossed herself 
with a ludicrous attempt at devoutness, and said : 

" I meant no harm, yu rev'rence. I s'pose ye're the 
priest wot hez come tu 'min'ster unction tu Maggie ; 
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pour thing ! " And her significant leer he could not 
understand. 

" I am not a priest," replied Mr. Harrington, 
" but a minister of the gospel ; and I have come in 
answer to the call to talk and pray with the dying 
woman. Will you please show me to her at once." 

" She's in there," responded the woman, pointing 
to the last door down the hall on the right. " Yu 
c'n go rite in." 

Pushing open the door, Mr. Harrington found 
himself in a room about ten feet square, in one 
corner of which was a pink-enamelled bedstead, oc- 
cupied by a woman, with her face turned toward 
the wall. As he glanced around in a vain search 
for her attendant he noticed that the regulation shade 
at the window was covered with lace curtains neatly 
draped, and that a warm-colored carpet covered the 
floor. On a small stand at the left a lamp was 
burning behind a pink shade. Several nude pic- 
tures hung on the wall, but these were the only 
evidence that he was not in the chamber of a vir- 
tuous woman. 

As he stepped to the bedside he noticed that the 
spread was an expensive one, and that the sheets 
and pillow-cases were of the finest linen. The 
woman's face was entirely concealed from his view 
by great masses of dark hair, which had evidently 
recently been carefully dressed. 

Listening a moment to her quiet breathing he 
said : 
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V My sister, are you awake and conscious ? " 

" Yes," was the whispered reply. 

" I am the minister for whom you sent. Do not 
tax your strength by attempting to talk to me except 
to answer my questions. They tell me you are 
dying," he said sympathetically. 

" Yes," again in a whisper. 

" I am sorry to hear this, for I judge that your 
life has not been such that you are ready to die 
yet." 

" Oh, I am not," she moaned. 

" I am glad that you realize this, for now there is 
hope for you. 1 God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.' You are included in ' the world ' and in that 
' whosoever.' " 

" But I have been such a great sinner," she 
interrupted. 

" Yes, but Christ is a great Saviour. He says : 
' Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.' " 

" But it is too late for me," she said sadly. 

" Not if you are willing to come," he replied 
hopefully. " The last invitation in the Bible is for 
you : * And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And he that heareth, let him say, Come. And he 
that is athirst, let him come: he that will, let him 
take the water of life freely.' And again God 
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says : ' Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out.' Will you not take him at his word and 
come ? " 

" I will do my best," she faltered, " but I am very 
weak and sinful." 

" Do not hesitate because of your weakness, but 
trust in God's strength. He says : ' My grace is 
sufficient for thee.' Paul says : ' I can do all things 
in him that strengtheneth me.' Have no fear. 
Place your hand in the hand of the Saviour, and 
he will lead you through the valley of the shadow 
of death into the eternal sunlight of God's presence, 
where there shall be neither mourning, nor crying, 
nor pain, any more, and where death shall never 
come, and where God shall wipe away every tear 
from every eye. But you must sincerely repent of 
the sin of your past life, and come as a child born 
anew of God. Shall I pray with you before I go ? " 

" Please." 

Mr. Harrington kneeled by the bedside and 
offered a simple and earnest prayer that the loving 
Father would lead this wandering child back home, 
and cleanse her from all defilement. 

As he kneeled with bowed head and closed eyes 
he heard a movement on the bed, and now, as he 
raised his head preparatory to rising, he felt him- 
self suddenly seized about the neck, and warm lips 
pressed to his own. 

He broke violently from the woman's embrace, 
and started back in horror and anger. 
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Then, as he saw the beautiful face and form of 
a perfectly healthy woman, his face reddened with 
shame, and his eyes blazed with wrath. 

" My God ! " he cried, " is it possible that one of 
my mother's sex can sink so low ! " 

Her face blanched, and she drew the covers 
over her as if to protect herself from his awful 
wrath. 

" You, a woman ! " he cried in scorn. " God pity 
the woman who bore you. You are beautiful enough 
to honor a Turkish seraglio, but foul enough to taint 
the nether world into which you have fallen. Not 
only have you sold yourself, but you have deliber- 
ately plotted to blacken the reputation and damn 
the soul of a minister of the gospel. And in your 
more than satanic baseness you have not hesitated 
to trifle with the most sacred and precious thing in 
this world — the love of God for a lost soul. You 
are more shameless than the demons in hell, for they 
believe and tremble, while you blaspheme fear- 
lessly." 

" Spare me, spare me ! " cried the woman, cov- 
ering her face with her hands and bursting into 
tears. "Oh, spare me ! O God ! I know I am 
wicked, wicked! But you wrong me when you 
charge me with plotting your ruin. It was not my 
plot. Oh, what am I saying ? " she cried wildly. 
" Oh, leave me, leave me ! " and now she was 
almost hysterical. 

" Not your plot I n Mr. Harrington muttered in 
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a puzzled tone. " Whose ? " Then, as the whole 
diabolical scheme flashed upon him, his countenance 
changed and became stern and cold as death. He 
knew that Tracy had struck his first blow — a 
coward's blow — a blow in the dark. 

" God pity you," he said sadly, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER V 

DECLARATION OF WAR 

THE city of S had never witnessed so large 
and enthusiastic a gathering for civic reform 
as that which assembled Saturday night in answer 
to the call of the Civic League. The sermon of 
Mr. Harrington and the expose and editorial of 
the " Chronicle " had sent the blood of right-think- 
ing men up to fever heat. 

Mr. MacArthur was elected chairman enthusi- 
astically, and immediately thereafter an irresisti- 
ble demand was made for a speech from " the 
preacher." 

Never had Mr. Harrington's splendid powers as 
an orator been more apparent. His thorough and 
impartial study of the city for nearly four months 
had made him master of the situation, and his ex- 
perience Thursday night had revealed still clearer 
to him the unscrupulous character of the man they 
had to fight, and had aroused within him the deepest 
and most undying determination to do his utmost to 
rid the city of such a rascal. 

His words were the bugle call to men already 
eager for the fray. Again and again he was 
forced to wait for the applause to cease, and when 
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at last he sat down, the audience went wild with 
enthusiasm. Hundreds leaped upon the seats, waved 
their hats in the air, and shouted. Seventy-five or a 
hundred college students had come into the meeting, 
more to have a jolly time than for anything else, 
but they caught the spirit and led the cheering. 
Their leader leaped upon his seat and shouted: 

" Three cheers and a tiger for Harrington ! " 

The huge building trembled as two thousand 
chests exploded again and again with the mighty 
shout : 

" Hip, hip, hurrah ! Hip, hip, hurrah ! Hip, hip, 
hurrah ! " 

" Rah, rah, rah ! Rah, rah, rah ! Rah, rah, rah ! 
Har — ring — ton ! " 

"What's the matter with the preacher?" 
"H-e-'s a-1-1- right!" 
" Who's all right?" 
" The preacher ! " 

When quiet was restored, other speeches were 
made by prominent citizens, quieter in tone, but 
none the less effective. The fiery passion of the 
audience was subdued ; but it impressed one as the 
calm which precedes the tornado's blast. 

County Attorney Wingate astonished everybody, 
except Mr. Harrington, by boldly advocating 
reform in one of the ablest and most scathing 
addresses yet given. 

Even Mr. MacArthur was amazed at his stand, 
knowing that he had secured his office as the ring's 
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candidate. The ring had slated him partly because 
they wished to keep up a semblance of respectability, 
but chiefly because they believed the popular young 
attorney would be more useful to them in that 
position than any other man whom they dared try to 
elect. 

He told them frankly when he accepted the nom- 
ination that if they elected him he would do his 
duty. They had simply winked at that — they had 
heard such promises before. Delightedly they de- 
cleared that he was a shrewd one; by his church- 
membership and fair promises he would win the 
cranks, and be borne into office on the tide of pop- 
ular enthusiasm. That would make it easier for 
them to use him after election, since it would not 
be difficult to deceive voters who were blinded by 
their faith. 

Thus far their prophecies — based as usual on the 
knowledge of their power and the weakness of 
humanity — had been fulfilled. Mr. Wingate had 
been elected by an overwhelming majority, and they 
had continued to hoodwink the people as to their 
future plans. True, there had been a growing feel- 
ing on the part of the Christian and reform voters 
that something was wrong, but just what nobody 
seemed to know. 

But if Mr. Wingate had not done any great thing, 
he had been quietly doing his duty. He had not 
opposed the ring because it had not been necessary 
yet — and, be it franklv admitted, he had sincerely 
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hoped it would not be necessary. Now, however, 
the hour had struck, and he was the man for the 
hour. 

As an orator he was far inferior to Mr. Harring- 
ton; but the audience knew that corruption could 
not be fought with oratory alone, and realized that 
here was a man with both the ability and the op- 
portunity to strike the ring perhaps a death blow. 
Their applause was less dramatic than that which 
they had given Mr. Harrington, but the very hand- 
clapping seemed to have an ominous sound which 
boded ill to the enemies of civic righteousness. 

After a thorough discussion of ways and means, 
it was finally decided to vote solidly for the clean 
men already nominated, and to appoint a Committee 
of One Hundred to co-operate with the Civic 
League and the Anti -Saloon League in the hercu- 
lean task of cleansing the Augean stables. These 
men were rapidly nominated and elected, and the 
meeting brought to a close with a self-satisfied 
feeling that at last something was going to be 
done. 

The dismay of the ring and the rage of Tracy 
over the treachery, as they called it, of Wingate it 
would be hard to exaggerate. Tracy stormed and 
threatened, but Wingate was adamant. Tracy 
charged him with base ingratitude, but Wingate 
replied that he had told them distinctly that if they 
elected him he should do his duty. Tracy declared 
that while it was all right for him to prosecute 
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Democrats, it was the basest ingratitude and court- 
ing political suicide for him to prosecute Repub- 
licans. Wingate replied that a man who committed 
a crime was neither a Republican nor a Democrat 
to him, but a criminal, and as such deserved punish- 
ment. Tracy swore that they would bury him so 
deep at the next election that he would never be 
raised; but Wingate coolly retorted that some of 
them would be so deep in their graves by that time 
that they would be unable to shovel dirt at his 
funeral. At any rate while he was above ground he 
would do his duty at all hazards. 

Finding that he had mistaken his man, Tracy 
adopted the tactics which he had used so success- 
fully for five years, and frankly stated that wealth 
and a United States senatorship awaited the young 
man along the road run by the ring, while neither 
could be attained by him if he chose to try to 
blaze a path for himself, but that, on the other hand, 
only hardship and failure could be expected. Win- 
gate replied that he coveted both prizes, but was 
afraid of the rotten ties, shaky trestles, and wheezy 
engines of the ring's line, and thought he had 
better take the time to organize a new company and 
run a safer line through. Tracy swore that they 
would dispute every inch of the right-of-way, and 
ditch every engine that left the round-house; but 
Wingate coolly informed him that a company, whose 
directors were behind the prison bars, would hardly 
be able to fulfil that threat. 
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This was too much for the temper of Tracy, and 
he left, swearing vengeance. 

His anger was intensified when, a few days later, 
the " Chronicle " announced that the Anti-Saloon 
and Civic Leagues had decided to prosecute the 
saloonkeepers who had sold young Cook and his 
companions liquor, and to enforce the State laws 
rigidly in every case. He had not been idle since 
Harrington made the ugly charges against him, 
and he believed he would be able to win out in any 
case they might bring, but it would cost time and 
money, which he could ill spare from his political 
fight. 

He had one trump card left. If that failed to win 
the game, he would have to fight for the stakes. It 
was time for him to play his card. 

The next afternoon a man of middle age called 
on Mr. Harrington, whom he at once recognized as 
a man who had been pointed out to him as a 
shyster lawyer, Nieman by name. 

After some stereotyped remarks about the 
weather, and a somewhat prolonged rubbing of his 
hands together in a manner which made Mr. Har- 
rington think of Pilate's futile efforts to wash his 
hands clean from the blood of an innocent man, he 
cleared his throat and began: 

" I-uh understand, Mr. Harrington, that-uh there 
is a little unpleasantness between you and-uh my 
friend Mr. Tracy." 

" Your information must come from some unre- 
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liable source, since I do not even know Mr. Tracy, 
and cannot therefore have any disagreement with 
him." 

" Well," insisted Mr. Nieman, with a shade of 
annoyance in his tone, " but-uh you are not friends," 
and again he washed his hands in innocency. 

" So far as my experience goes," replied Mr. Har- 
rington in the same exasperating tone, " acquaint- 
ance at least is necessary to friendship." 

By this time Mr. Nieman was plainly losing his 
temper. Unable to keep this entirely out of his 
voice, he replied sharply: 

" Have it your own way, then. In plain English, 
you are fighting Tracy, are you not ? " 

" In plain English, I am." 

" Well, I called to advise you to drop the 
matter." 

" Might I venture to inquire how it happens that 
a lawyer is so ready with free advice ? Most are not 
so generous, I think." 

Mr. Nieman was plainly angry now, and he made 
no effort to conceal the fact. Rubbing his hands 
violently together he so far forgot himself as to 
reply in a loud, angry voice: 

" My advice may cost you nothing, but it will 
cost you something if you do not heed it. Mr. 
Tracy is my client, and on his behalf I have come 
to inform you, that if you do not immediately drop 
the fight against him, he will prosecute you for 
libel." 
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"Basing the suit upon what?" asked Mr. Har- 
rington quietly. 

" Basing the suit upon your criminal attack upon 
his character in your own pulpit." 

" Do you mean to imply," replied Mr. Harrington 
with cutting sarcasm, " that it is possible to defame 
a man like Jim Tracy ? " 

" That question will be answered by twelve good 
men," blustered Nieman, " unless you immediately 
cease crowding him to the wall." 

" Very well," answered Mr. Harrington coolly ; 
" I know of nothing that would please me more than 
to have you press the matter to that issue. I know 
a good many things about him that I did not think 
it best to give from my pulpit, but which I should 
like to air in court for the edification of the public." 

" There are some things that you may not be 
glad to have aired in court," retorted Nieman 
significantly. 

" For example ? " questioned Mr. Harrington. 

" A certain visit of a certain preacher to a certain 
part of the city on a certain night," and Mr. Nie- 
man's right eye closed significantly. 

" That visit does not bear in the remotest manner 
upon your so-called libel suit, and could not be in- 
troduced as evidence, as even you know," and Mr. 
Harrington emphasized the personal pronoun so 
strongly that Nieman colored angrily. 

v But there is a place where we can make the 
public acquainted with the scandal," he threatened, 
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" and unless you drop this fight and call off the 
Anti-Saloon League and the Civic League, we shall 
publish the whole nasty mess in the ' Herald/ " 

Mr. Harrington was now plainly angry, as this 
new revelation of the despicable character of Tracy 
was laid bare. His face whitened, and hardened in 
lines which showed how deeply he was stirred, and 
his eyes flashed their scorn and indignation as he 
said : 

" I am not a master holding those organizations 
like bloodhounds in leash, but if I were I would urge 
them on with every power at my command until 
they had pulled down the criminals in this city and 
destroyed their power to prey upon an innocent and 
helpless public. You and your cowardly boss can 
count on me for every ounce of influence I am able 
to exert to that end. Inform Mr. Tracy that I 
shall not drop this fight until he is where every 
criminal belongs," and Mr. Harrington closed the 
words like the crack of a whip, and the shyster 
shrank as hit by a lash. 

Nieman was too disconcerted by this bold front 
to reply at once, but at length he regained suffi- 
cient courage to say blusteringly as he arose to go : 

" You will have reason to regret your decision 
within twenty-four hours. If you change your mind 
within that time you will find me at the Eagle 
block." 

" Thank you ; I shall have no occasion to look you 
up," and Mr. Harrington bowed out his visitor. 
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That Nieman's threat was no idle one the next 
morning's '* Herald " abundantly testified. On the 
first page appeared the startling headlines : 

DIVINE DISGRACED 



Dirty Dives Defile 

the whole idea evidently being taken from the 
" Chronicle's " leader of a few days before. 

Graphically the writer told of a preacher in their 
city who had been caught in the dives. A dozen 
men in front of the " Last Chance " saloon had 
seen him enter and leave the house of ill-fame last 
Thursday night. There was not the slightest room 
for doubt about his identity, inasmuch as every man 
in the crowd had at once recognized him as one of 
the most prominent preachers in the city, whose 
name they stood ready to divulge whenever neces- 
sary. The article closed with the suggestion that 
those preachers who were anxious to reform the 
city should begin at home, and that before they 
began to throw stones at others they should pull 
down their own blinds. 

Although the name of the preacher was not 
given, the last sentence pointed directly toward 
Mr. Harrington, since he was the only preacher 
in the city who had undertaken the work of reform. 

No such choice bit of scandal had been heard 
in the city for many a day. The irreligious gloated 
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over it, as the licentious man gloats over an obscene 
picture, and reviled the church and its hypocritical 
preachers. The religious sentiment was divided, 
some believing the story and grieving over it, some 
believing and secretly rejoicing over it, others re- 
jecting it as too absurd to be considered, and still 
others being thrown into doubt and dismay, not 
knowing what to believe. 

Even some of Mr. Harrington's members believed 
the story, and said: 

" We told you so. We have never been in favor 
of getting ministers from the East, for you cannot 
tell what they are. The East has used the West for 
years as the dumping ground for its ministerial 
offal. During the past nine years we have known 
eleven ministers in different denominations on the 
coast to fall, some of them because they were bad 
when they came West, and others because they were 
not strong enough to resist the temptations of this 
wicked country. We have men enough out here 
who have been proved. We ought to have called 
one of them in the first place. This will hurt our 
church seriously, even if it should be found to be 
false." 

Mr. Vinther — like many of' his kind, hypocriti- 
cally anxious about the good name of the church — 
at once called up Mr. George by 'phone, and in- 
sisted that the trustees should investigate the matter 
thoroughly and immediately, before the reputation 
of the church suffered. Mr. George agreed to this, 
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and decided to call a meeting of the trustees for 
Saturday night. 

The meeting was a warm one. 

Mr. George himself pretended to believe in the 
guilt of Mr. Harrington, and was probably honest 
in his position, which he stated frankly to the other 
members of the Board. His reasons were not very 
weighty, but they seemed to satisfy him. He ad- 
mitted that he had not liked Mr. Harrington from 
the first — and the others looked at each other sig- 
nificantly when he said this — but had been able 
to endure him until he gave his political address, 
since which time he had had no use for him. But he 
had had no suspicion that his pastor was immoral 
until last Thursday night, when, just before prayer 
meeting, he had received an unsigned note, which 
stated that it would be to his interest to be secreted 
at the corner of Mill and Front streets that night 
at about ten o'clock. 

At first, Mr. George said, he had regarded the 
matter as a hoax, or as a means of obtaining money 
from him; but had finally decided to test it. He 
had, therefore, called up the chief of police and 
asked him to be at the corner named at ten o'clock. 
He had gone from the prayer meeting to the place, 
where he and the chief had waited as patiently as 
they could. They had both seen Mr. Harrington 
come down Front Street and turn on to Mill, 
coming evidently from a saloon or a house of ill- 
fame, since there was absolutely nothing else down 
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there. This he had seen with his own eyes. Now 
add to this the information given in the " Herald," 
and the case was complete. 

Mr. White, another member of the Board, de- 
clared with considerable warmth that the case was 
far from conclusive, since Mr. Harrington might 
have been called down there to visit the sick. The 
note to Mr. George showed, he thought, that it was 
a put-up job to ruin Mr. Harrington. Mr. Little 
took the same position, and Mr. George was quite 
out of patience when he could not change their 
views. He insisted that unless the trustees took 
the matter in hand and investigated it thoroughly, 
he would bring it before the entire church. The 
other members insisted as strongly that they had no 
desire to discourage the fullest investigation, but 
simply wished to see the case opened fairly, without 
prejudging the pastor as guilty before the evidence 
had been heard. 

It was finally voted to ask the pastor to meet the 
Board Monday night. 

It was under such a cloud that Mr. Harrington 
came to his work on Sunday. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ENEMY'S TERRITORY AGAIN 

AT the morning service at the Baptist church 
the crowd was nearly as large as that which 
had listened to Mr. Harrington's political address 
two weeks before, hundreds being drawn there by 
their desire to see and hear the man who had made 
such a stir in the city, and about whom such sensa- 
tional stories were being circulated. 

Conscious of his integrity Mr. Harrington was 
unembarrassed by the curious looks fastened upon 
him as he arose to speak. Evidently the audience 
expected him to answer the charges made in the 
" Herald," or, at least, to make some reference to 
them, and was plainly disappointed when he 
preached on " Ambassadors of the King," in which 
he took occasion to emphasize the importance of 
Christlikeness on the part of every Christian, since 
they were representatives of the King, from whose 
lives the world was judging their Lord. 

The sermon was an indirect answer to his critics, 
or so it seemed, and his friends went away con- 
firmed in their opinion of him, and the doubtful 
convinced that he was either a sincere Christian or 
a superb actor and contemptible hypocrite, 
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In the afternoon the audience was perhaps even 
larger than it had been the week before, as there 
was a widespread desire to hear what this keen- 
minded critic would have to say about the doctrines 
of Christian Science, the first lecture, printed in 
full in the " Chronicle," having aroused deep 
interest. 

Mr. Harrington announced as his subject, " The 
Follies of Christian Science," and called the atten- 
tion of his audience to the fact that the so-called 
" Science " had two fundamental and all-inclusive 
follies : First, that of calling itself " Science," when 
it denied every fundamental principle of true sci- 
ence ; and secondly, that of calling itself " Chris- 
tian " when it denied every fundamental doctrine of 
the Bible. 

" The first of these follies," he said, " I shall deal 
with to-day, and the second next Sunday." 

The address which followed was too scholarly 
to make popular reading, and too long to be re- 
produced here. Miss Crossman was puzzled to 
know how to bring it within the comprehension 
of her grandfather, who had insisted upon hearing 
all about the service when she returned. 

Cushman Ford, her grandfather, familiarly called 
by everybody in his native town " Uncle Cush " — 
which they pronounced as if it were spelled Kwish 
— was one of those quaint New England types, so 
familiar fifty years ago, but rapidly disappearing 
before the ravages of education and contact with 
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the world. He was now past eighty, and was too 
feeble to risk going out much, but was still mentally 
alert. As has already been suggested, he had lived 
at Bow, N. H., until a year before, when the death 
of his wife left him with nobody to care for him, 
so that he had readily consented to come to make 
his home with his only living child, Mrs. Crossman. 
On account of his early acquaintance with Mrs. 
Eddy, and his subsequent residence near her, he 
was deeply interested in the addresses which Mr. 
Harrington was delivering, and had made his 
granddaughter promise to report each one to him. 

How to make such an address as the present 
one interesting and comprehensible to him was the 
problem which was still puzzling her pretty head 
when she reached home. 

Imagine, therefore, her delight upon entering 
their cozy parlor to find awaiting her Prof. A. H. 
Clarke, professor of psychology in the State Uni- 
versity, which she had so recently left. She had 
never taken any work under him, but she knew that 
he was an authority in his department and, withal, a 
most delightful conversationalist. The latter fact 
she had learned during several pleasant calls which 
the handsome young professor had made upon her 
while she was a student in the university, and which 
he had somehow contrived to make more frequent 
now that they were separated by a considerable dis- 
tance. For some reason, best known to himself, he 
seemed to find the most satisfaction in studying his 
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specialty by uniting inductive and objective psy- 
chology — with a certain young lady as the subject 
of his experimental methods, and evidently herself 
somewhat interested in the study and its outcome. 

As she entered the room now, it would have been 
easy for anybody to forgive the professor's en- 
thusiasm over his study, for the small but athletic 
figure, giving promise of a perfect form at maturity, 
the rosy, laughing, dimpled face, with its mischiev- 
ous blue eyes, and the wealth of golden hair, 
presented a picture of peculiar attractiveness. 

As she caught sight of Professor Clarke the roses 
in her cheeks flushed crimson, and her face smiled a 
glad welcome. 

" Why, Professor Clark," she cried, " I did not 
know you were in town to-day; but I am glad to 
see you. When did you come ? " 

" I arrived on the noon train," he replied, still 
holding her hand and looking down eagerly into the 
blue eyes; "but it was quite late. I came up to 
the house just as soon as I got my dinner." 

" Oh, I am so glad you have come ! " she ex- 
claimed. Then, as she saw his happy look, she 
said demurely: 

" Because I want you to help me explain Mr. 
Harrington's lecture on Christian Science to grand- 
pa " — and she watched him mischievously, although 
she pretended to be looking at " uncle " Cush, who 
was an interested spectator of all that was going 
on. 
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The professor's happy countenance fell somewhat, 
and he looked his disappointment; but he said 
cordially enough: 

" I shall be glad to help you in any way I can, 
Miss Crossman." 

" Miss Crossman ! " she cried mockingly. " You 
promised to call me Jennie — didn't he, grandpa? " 

Wa-a-1," and the old man chuckled softly to 
himself, " wa-a-1, I guess I wa'n't araound when he 
promised thet." 

Miss Crossman blushed, and the professor looked 
his appreciation of the help of this ally against his 
tormentor. 

" Well, he did," Miss Crossman insisted. 

" But the promise was based upon the condition 
that you call me Archie," replied Professor Clarke 
significantly. 

This time there was no mistaking the blush, but 
she replied provokingly: 

" Oh, but it would be undignified for a stern 
professor to allow himself to be called Archie, 
especially by a mere schoolgirl." 

The professor was evidently annoyed at this 
thrust, and replied somewhat impatiently: 

" But, Jennie, you are not a ' mere schoolgirl,' and 
I am not a ' stern professor ' to you." 

" Oh, but you are," she protested in a tone of awe. 
" I am fearfully afraid of you." 

" Oh, pshaw ! " he exclaimed impatiently. 

She could contain herself no longer, but laughed 
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merrily over the evident discomfort of the professor. 
He looked his relief and joined heartily in the laugh, 
although he knew it was at his expense. Grandpa 
Ford chuckled to himself, and said: 

" Jennie is jest like her grandma Ford — she likes 
to torment a feller." 

Professor Clark looked happy enough over this 
speech to hug the old man, but Miss Crossman 
looked somewhat less happy. 

" You know altogether too much about girls to 
be helping out the professor," she cried. " It isn't 
fair to have two against one." 

" I guess yeou'll hold yeour own erginst a dozen, 
ef one of 'urn is a purfesser," and the old man 
chuckled again. 

She pouted saucily, and said : 

" No, sir ! I won't stand it." Then, as if beating 
a retreat, she turned to the professor and said : 

" Well, then, Archie " — and she pronounced the 
name in such a way that the professor felt at once 
like shaking her for tormenting him and like hug- 
ging her for her sweetness — " well, then, Archie, 
I want you to help me to explain Mr. Harrington's 
lecture to grandpa. I know you can help me won- 
derfully, for you are a regular old book-worm in 
psychology." 

" I begin to think," replied the professor gloomily, 
" that all the knowledge a fellow gets out of books 
doesn't help him much toward understanding the 
psychology of a woman ; " and he looked at Miss 
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Crossman so forlornly that she said in mock tender- 
ness : 

" Poor boy!" 

" So," resumed the professor more cheerfully, 
" I am not at all sure that I can help you much 
in this ' female religion/ as some have called it. 
But I will do the best I can." 

" Oh, I don't want you to help me to understand 
it. Mr. Harrington makes it all very plain to me; 
but I thought you might make some things plainer 
to grandpa, for he hasn't had the benefit of a college 
course, you know." 

" Wa-a-1," said the old man, " I should say not, 
'less it's the college of hard knocks. I guess there 
ain't many thet hev larnt more in thet school." 

" And often such graduates know more of the 
true meaning of life, and how to make the most of it 
for themselves and for others, than do many who 
hold degrees from classical colleges," replied Pro- 
fessor Clarke. 

" Wa-a-1, I dunno ; but I s'pose there ain't no 
school thet kin put brains intew a-nempty noddle, 
er sense intew a fool's pate," answered the old man. 
" But pVaps 'z long's there ain't no sense in Mery's 
' science ' I kin understand it 's well's a feller with 
lots of brains." 

The professor laughed in hearty appreciation of 
the old man's quaint way of putting his thought, and 
his firm grasp of truths which many so-called edu- 
cated men and women failed to understand. 
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" Well, we'll see, grandpa. Wait until I get my 
notes, and I will tell you what Mr. Harrington said." 

Returning in a moment with her note-book, she 
first explained to her little audience that Mr. Har- 
rington confined himself in that lecture to the folly 
of calling Christian Science " Science," when it 
denied every fundamental principle of true science, 
and then said: 

" Mr. Harrington contends, first, ' That Christian 
Science is unscientific in its denial of the testimony 
of the senses and the reality of matter.' That it 
does deny the testimony of the senses and the 
reality of matter he proved by quotations from 
' Science and Health.' 

" This denial, however, he contended was nothing 
new, as every form of pantheism turns the substan- 
tial realities of sober philosophies into illusions. 
Brahmanism, the oldest philosophy in the world, he 
said was the precursor of Christian Science. Chris- 
tianity was confronted by this philosophy in the 
form of Neoplatonism." 

" Neoplatonism ! " exclaimed her grandfather ; 
" thet's a new one tew me." 

" That was simply a philosophy which tried to 
gather together into one system the religiously 
valuable wisdom of different peoples: the Indian 
Brahmans, the Jews, the Persian magi, and the 
Egyptians," said Professor Clarke. 

" That is the way Mr. Harrington explained it," 
replied Miss Crossman. 
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" He said that the more recent developments of 
pantheism and idealism were too well known to 
require mention. He, however, declared that those 
who called Christian Science • an incomplete mis- 
conception of Berkeleyism ' were right." 

" That's anuther sticker tew me," exclaimed the 
old man. 

" Berkeley was a philosopher who, in order to 
combat atheism and materialism, asserted that the 
apparent material world exists only in our ideas, and 
that minds alone have real existence," was the pro- 
fessor's answer. 

" Mr. Harrington contended that although this 
is a philosophy which will always have its advo- 
cates, it cannot be followed in practical life. He 
granted that spirit lies back of creation, but in- 
sisted that that does not make creation a figment of 
' mortal mind.' It seemed to him more reasonable 
to believe that if spirit is real its creations are real 
also. Or, if we question the reality of spirit, because 
it cannot be seen with the eyes, or touched with the 
hands, or heard with the ears, or discovered with 
the microscope, or brought into view with the tele- 
scope, shall we question the reality of matter, which 
we can see and feel and taste? He said that al- 
though a man might have a philosophy which out- 
raged common sense, in practice he was compelled 
to admit that his senses could be trusted, and that 
matter exists." 

" Wa-a-1," interrupted her grandfather, " thet's 
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plain 's the nose on a man's face. W'y, when Mery 
give her hund'ud an' eighty thaousan' doller meetin' 
haouse tew the Science fo'ks et Concord, she hed tu 
act jest ez ef dollers wuz re'l an' granite wuz re'l. 
One time daown et Bow one of them tarnal fools 
wuz a-quotin' Mery's nonsense abaout ' illusions,' 
' matter existin' in human b'lief unly,' 'an' all thet 
sort o' stuff, an' fin'ly I gut tired of sech all-fired 
nonsense, an' brung my fist kinder solid against his 
nose. Thunder an' lightin' ! the feller wuz ez mad 
ez a wet hen. I tol' him it wuz all a mistake, 
'cause his nose didn't exist an' my fist didn't exist; 
but he acted ez ef he'd ben hit by something solider 
then a 'lusion. I tried tu git him tu see thet he 
couldn't trust his senses, an' thet his nose didn't 
ache. Wa-a-1, suh, ef yeou'll b'lieve it, he wuz still 
mad. Then I tol' him thet what he thought wuz 
my fist wuz a part of God, an' thet God wuz good, 
an' wouldn't an' couldn't dew wrong; but he kep' 
a-wipin' the blood off'm the 'lusion on the front of 
his face. Wa-a-1, suh, thet feller wuz so all-fired 
mean ez tu hev me 'rested an' tried. I 'xplained 
the hull thing all over tew the jedge, an' he laffed 
like sixty over it ; but he said he'd hev tu fine me five 
dollers fer ' salt an' bat'ry/ ' I told him thet Mery 
said thet matter wuz ' thet which mortal mind sees, 
feels, hears, tastes, an' smells only in belief/ an' ast 
him ef he wouldn't jest see the five dollers in his 
b'lief ; but he jest made me plank daown the green- 
backs. Wa-a-1, 'twuz wuth it," chuckled the old man. 
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Miss Crossman and the professor had interrupted 
the old man's recital with laughter several times, 
and at its close their faces did not wear quite the 
serious look befitting such a profound study as 
science. 

" I am afraid, Mr. Ford," laughed the professor, 
" that you know more about this subject than I do. 
Your illustration certainly demonstrates the prac- 
tical weakness of denying the testimony of the 
senses and the reality of matter." 

" Wa-a-1," said the old man dryly, " there's more'n 
one way of larnin' 'baout things. Ye see I took 
lessons frum the faounder of the ' Metyfisicul Col- 
lege,' an' hev lived 'long side of these 'ere Science 
fo'ks ever sence I wuz born, though they wa'n't sech 
tarnal fools 'till Mery gut growed up an' give 'urn 
the biled cider of foolishniss in her book." 

" Well," asked the professor, " what else did 
preacher Harrington have to say ? " 

" He contended that the denial of the testimony 
of the senses and the reality of matter would mean 
logically the closing of all our laboratories and 
schools for scientific research; that it is folly to 
study astronomy, geology, chemistry, biology, bot- 
any, or any other of the sciences that have con- 
tributed so marvelously to the progress of the age ; 
would mean, in a word, that positive science is hn- 
possible," replied Miss Crossman. 

" That," answered the professor, " is evident, for 
science proper is the observation and correlation of 
no 
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facts and the formulation of those facts as laws, 
with a view to the discovery of a principle that shall 
connect all the phenomena of the universe. Of 
course, the goal has not been reached. It may even 
be granted that mental science is still in a chaotic 
condition, that many of the physical sciences are in 
their early and simple form, with only a collection 
of observed facts in our possession, and that in no 
science has the final step been taken : all this is apart 
from the question at issue. 

" The contention is that if the testimony of the 
senses cannot be trusted, the first step in science 
cannot be taken. Science is simply knowledge re- 
duced to law and embodied in system; but knowl- 
edge is impossible if we cannot trust our senses. 
Knowledge is a result or product of knowing; but 
to know is to be certain that something is. How 
can we be certain that something is if we cannot 
trust the testimony of our senses? for it is only 
through our senses that we can have assurance by 
proper evidence that our mental perception or ap- 
prehension agrees with reality. 

" I am afraid I am putting this in too scientific 
language," he said apologetically, " but it is hard to 
get out of my college habits. Perhaps Professor 
Huxley's way of stating it may help. He says: 
1 By science I understand all knowledge which 
rests upon evidence and reasoning/ We are related 
to the external world only through our senses. If 
the tangible, material things by which we think 
ill 
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ourselves surrounded cannot affect the senses, then 
evidence and reasoning are impossible, and scien- 
tific investigation is impossible, for evidence and 
reasoning are the two channels of scientific investi- 
gation." 

" Wa-a-1," drawled the old man, " ef yeou can't 
trust the test'mony of yeour own senses I don't 
see haow Mery kin demonstrate her religion, an' 
she keeps a-claimin' all the time thet it is a ' demon- 
strable science.' She says lots o' fo'ks hez ben 
healed by her science; but I don't see haow she or 
anybody else knows thet they hev, 'less the test'mony 
of the senses kin be trusted. Fact, I don't see what 
right she hez tu try tu reason 'baout anything. Pus'- 
n'lly I don't think she kin reason wuth a cent, an' 
I hev alwuz hed an idee thet it wuz 'cause she hed 
no sense thet she could trust." 

" The final objection that Mr. Harrington had to 
denying the testimony of the senses and the reality 
of matter," continued Miss Crossman, " was that 
it means the overthrow of all religion, and universal 
skepticism." 

" That," replied the professor, " is unquestionably 
the logical outcome. If reason is not to be heard, 
the very being of God, and the trustworthiness of 
Scripture, can neither be proved nor defended. The 
very foundations of our faith being undermined, it 
must fall to the ground like a house that has no 
foundation. As the world is constituted, we believe 
that the one indivisible mind communicates with 
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the material world, and also with the spiritual, on 
the one hand affirming the reality of objects and 
things, and, on the other hand, of thoughts and 
ideas. But if all is a delusion on one side, we have 
no possible ground for believing in the affirmations 
of the same mind on the other side. That is, if we 
reject the testimony of the mind respecting the 
senses, we are logically compelled to reject all its 
testimony and to believe that nothing is real, and 
that existence itself is a dream without a dreamer." 

" Wa-a-1, darter, what else did the parson hev tu 
say? " queried Mr. Ford. 

" He said Christian Science was unscientific in its 
denial of the necessity for food, clothing, and fire. 
That it does deny such necessity he proved by quo- 
tations from ' Science and Health/ Then he asked 
some hard questions: 

" If food is unnecessary to the support of the 
human system what is the significance of Christ's 
fasting in the wilderness, and why was he after- 
wards an hungered? If water is unnecessary, why 
did Christ cry on the cross, 'I thirst?' Why did 
he have pity on the five thousand and feed them if 
they had no need for food? Why did God give 
such careful directions in the Old Testament re- 
garding ceremonially clean and unclean food, instead 
of rebuking its use in any form? Or, leaping over 
thousands of years, how account for the emaciated 
forms of the millions of famine-cursed India, and 
the thousands of corpses of those who have died 
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because they thought food necessary to the main- 
tenance of life? Why do unconscious babes cry 
for food, and die when it is withheld? 

" He said Mrs. Eddy was moved by none of 
these considerations, but calmly replied that food 
was necessary only because of ' mortal belief.' ' Sup- 
pose,' he said, ' we grant that this explains the whole 
matter: how shall we account for the existence of 
this " mortal belief " among heathen and savages ? 
Why do animals hunger, and die of starvation? 
Why did the prehistoric animals feed upon each 
other and upon the vegetable world thousands or 
millions of years before there was any " mortal 
belief " to make them think they needed food ? ' 

" Even these considerations," he said, " failed to 
move Mrs. Eddy, who says: 

" ' Admit the common hypothesis that food is req- 
uisite to sustain human life, and there follows the 
necessity for another admission, in the opposite di- 
rection — namely, that food has power to destroy 
life, through its deficiency or excess, in quality or 
quantity. . . The fact is, food does not affect the 
existence of man. . . If belief says that food disturbs 
the harmonious functions of mind and body, either 
the food or the illusion must be dispensed with. 
Which shall it be? If this belief be not destroyed, 
it may some day say that you are dying from want 
of food.' 

" He then read what Mrs. Eddy says about heat 
and cold : 
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" ' Heat and cold are products of fear. . . Heat 
would pass from the body as painlessly as gas 
when it evaporates, but for the belief that inflam- 
mation and pain must accompany this separation. . . 
If your patient believes in taking cold, mentally con- 
vince him that matter cannot take cold, and that 
thought governs this liability. . . You can even 
educate a healthy horse so far in physiology that he 
will take cold without his blanket ; whereas the wild 
animal, left to his instincts, sniffs the wind with 
delight. The epizootic is a humanly evolved ailment, 
which a wild horse might never have.' 

" What do you suppose Mr. Harrington said to 
all that, grandpa ? " his granddaughter queried, 
eager to know how his matter-of-fact mind would 
answer teachings which seemed to her so absurd. 

" Wa-a-1, I dunno what the elder said ; but I 
uster notice thet Mery used jest ez much wood tu 
keep her haouse warm over tew Pleasant View ez 
anybody else, an' thet all of the Science fo'ks drest 
jest ez warm in winter an' jest ez cool in summer 
ez other fo'ks dew. I alwuz wondered why they 
didn't heat their haouses by faith, fer it would be 
a plaguey sight cheaper — an' cleaner, tew, I guess, 
an' p'r'aps hotter. 'Cordin' tew their tell they hev 
faith tu burn. Why in thunder don't they burn it, 
then? 

" Mery sez heat an* cold is products of fear. 
Wa-a-1, whose fear bust the bottoms aout of aour 
sap buckits when the sap froze et nite, an' whose 
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fear su'plied heat tu bile daown the sap arter we gut 
it intew the kittle? Whose fear freezes up ev'ry- 
thing up tew the North Pole, an' sets ev'rything 
bilin' daown tew the 'Quater? Hosses don't need 
no blankits, Mery sez. Wa-a-1, what makes the Al- 
mighty blankit his an'muls up north with thick fur 
in winter, an' take off the blankits in summer? 
' Mortal b'lief ' sut'nly ain't back of his dewin's." 

" Oh, dear, dear ! " cried Miss Crossman in con- 
sternation. " I had no idea it was so late. Whether 
food affects the existence of man or not, it certainly 
affects his comfort profoundly — and perhaps his 
temper too — doesn't it pro I beg your par- 
don ! Archibald ? " and she pronounced his name in 
such a pompous manner that he was plainly at a 
loss to know just how to take his tormentor. " You 
men will just have to excuse me now, while I help 
mother get supper, or you will be more vehement in 
your denunciations of Christian Science than you 
have been yet." 

" Wa-a-1," replied her grandfather, " when shall 
we finish goin' over the elder's lecture ? " 

" Perhaps Professor Clarke would like to finish 
the discussion this evening," demurely answered 
Miss Crossman, who evidently understood very 
well that the professor hoped to spend his evening 
in the investigation of a subject somewhat more 
interesting to him than Christian Science. 

The professor was plainly no match for this fun- 
loving young lady who took such delight in teasing 
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him, and he had no answer ready for this covert 
attack. But he looked at her so reproachfully and 
appealingly that she took pity on him, and answered 
her own question : 

" Oh, I forgot ! You have to go to bed early, 
don't you, grandpa? All right. Then I am going 
to ask the professor to go to church with me. Will 
you go, professor ? " and she smiled at him so be- 
witchingly that he felt himself richly repaid for his 
misery, and resolved, as he had done so many times 
before, to muster courage to ask her that night a 
question which would decide his happiness or 
misery, but a question that he had tried in vain 
for over a year to ask. 

With beaming face he replied happily: 

" I shall be very glad to go with you, Jennie." 

" Thank you. Then, grandpa, I am afraid you 
and I shall have to go over the lecture alone, for " 
— and here she hesitated a little as if pondering 
the wisdom of risking the fun of bringing a cloud 
over the sunshine of the professor's face again — 
'* for I suppose — it — will be a long time before — 
the professor can — get away from his work again." 

As the little mischief watched the professor's face 
she saw the cloud that she felt so sure would gather, 
and reproached herself a little, and yet felt quite 
content, believing that she read once more the 
story which she had been studying for some time. 

Eagerly the professor exclaimed: 

" Pray, Mr. Ford, do not rob me of the pleasure 
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and profit of going over the lecture with you. Your 
quaint and sensible criticisms are very interesting to 
me. I shall be glad to return next Sunday, if you 
will allow me to do so." 

" Wa-a-1," replied the old man heartily, " I sh'll 
be turrible glad tu see yeou, an' I guess Jennie won't 
be sorry, nuther," and he looked at his grand- 
daughter quizzically and chuckled when he saw her 
vivid blush. 

To cover her confusion Miss Crossman hurried 
away, with some remark about the supper, and the 
sunshine shone on the professor's face even after 
she had gone. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SHADOW AND SUNSHINE 

NO, Jim, it is no use to argue, or plead, or 
threaten. I have given you my final decision." 
It was a woman who was speaking, a young 
woman of rare beauty, but upon whose face rested 
the shadows of life — whether of sin or sorrow it 
was hard to say. 

The man was slightly shorter than she, solidly 
built, with large hands, square jaws, and massive 
neck, a man on whom others would bet in the prize 
ring. Just now he was walking the floor nervously, 
his brutal jaws closing savagely on his unlighted 
cigar. 

" To perdition with your final decision ! " he 
growled, with a savage oath. " I tell you again that 
this is a fool notion, and that I won't stand for it." 

" And I tell you again that I cannot and will not 
stand this life that I am living," she cried im- 
patiently. 

" You are awful virtuous all at once," he sneered, 
with another oath. 

" I confess that my sin has been more intolerable 
the past few days than it has been before during the 
past two years ; but I have always longed for home, 
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and the love of husband and children, and have 
never been happy in this life," and suddenly she 
burst into tears. 

" O come off, Maggie," commanded the man im- 
patiently. " We don't want no hysterics. Crying 
always makes your nose red and spoils your looks." 

Evidently realizing from past experience that 
she could hope for no sympathy from her com- 
panion, but would bring upon herself his anger, the 
woman dried her tears at length, and said wistfully : 

" I wish I could make you understand how I feel 
about this, Jim ; but you are a man, and your train- 
ing was different from mine I suppose. Jim," and 
she hesitated so long that he asked impatiently : 

" Well?" 

¥ Don't be so cross, Jim, for if you are I can't 
say what I want to. I was just wondering if you 
would not feel differently about this if I told you the 
story of my past life," and she looked up at him 
appealingly. 

" Say what you're a mind to, you can't turn my 
stomach," was the coarse reply. M Dam up the 
water works and cut out the hysterics, and I can 
stand it. Hold on, though, till I get ready," and the 
man seated himself in an easy-chair, threw his feet 
up into another one, lighted his cigar and, leaning 
back contentedly, said : " Now, open up." 

A look of disgust flashed across the woman's 
face, but he was too unconcerned to notice it, and 
too coarse to care if he had. 
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" I was born," she began, " twenty-five years ago 
in England, but educated in a convent in France. 
While there I won the love, or so I supposed, of a 
young Englishman, who held an honored position 
under his government. I was eighteen at that time, 
and loved him with all the ardor of my young 
womanhood. The marriage day was set, and my 
trousseau prepared. The evening before our wed- 
ding-day he came to take me riding. We rode for 
an hour or more, and talked of the morrow and 
the happiness in store for us. 

" At length he put his arm about me and drew 
my head down upon his shoulder. I became con- 
scious of a strong and peculiar odor, but thought 
nothing of it at the time. I closed my eyes, and a 
sense of great weariness came over me. 

" When I opened my eyes again, it was to find 
myself in his room with him bending over me, a 
look on his face that I cannot recall even now with- 
out a feeling of horror. His words increased my 
agony. 

" ' Madeleine, you have been and are in my 
power. It was never my intention to marry you, 
for when I marry it must be for wealth, in order 
to enable me to live as I wish. I love you as much 
as it is my nature to love any woman, and so will 
give you your choice, either to go with me as my 
wife, or to be left here a ruined woman. If you go 
with me I will treat you in every way as my wife, 
until such time as it may be necessary for me to 
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marry a rich woman. Your decision must be made 
to-night, for I leave in the morning. I will now take 
you home, and will expect a note from you by six 
o'clock in the morning, giving me your answer.' 

" O Jim, what could I do ? I was all alone, ex- 
cept for my mother, and she could not care for me 
much longer. My friends would turn from me as 
soon as my shame became known. Besides, Jim, in 
spite of all his baseness I loved him, and felt that 
I could not be happy apart from him. 

" I prayed and agonized the rest of the night, but 
before the specified time I had sent him the letter 
telling him that I would go with him, although my 
heart was breaking at the thought of his wrong 
against me. I was ready to follow him to the end 
of the world. 

" That morning we left Paris, and for two years I 
lived with him in India, posing as his wife. Into 
our home came the nobility of the world, and we 
entertained gorgeously. My beauty and education 
made me a great favorite, and at last he became 
insanely jealous of me. His cruelty became un- 
bearable. I had long since ceased to love him, for 
he was unworthy the love of any true woman, but I 
had remained because I did not know what else to 
do, and because I felt that in God's sight I was his 
wife. 

" At last, however, I could bear his cruelty no 
longer, and, taking with me the money and jewels 
which he had lavished upon me, I escaped and re- 
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turned to Paris. There I secured a position as an 
actress, a position for which my talent and training 
fitted me. It is impossible for me to make you 
understand all that I endured while there. I was 
still beautiful, in spite of all that I had suffered, and 
my beauty was my bane. 

" One evening the manager of the theater sent for 
me to come to his office. I went without a moment's 
hesitation, for he was old enough to be my father, 
and had been most kind to me. I revered him as I 
would my own father. But I had to learn again the 
cruel lesson that a black heart may hide beneath 
a gentlemanly exterior. 

" That old man made improper proposals to me, 
and when I indignantly refused him, he gave me the 
choice of acceding to his wishes or leaving the 
theater at once. I chose the latter, and was thrust 
out into the street with almost no money. The 
little I had was soon gone, and I was in want, for 
his stories went before me, and I was unable to find 
employment. Men laughed at me, and women 
sneered. 

" One evening, as I was staggering along the 
street, cold and faint, a carriage stopped by my 
side. I must have fainted, for when I opened my 
eyes I was inside the carriage, and heard a man's 
voice protesting against the woman's taking me 
with her. I fainted again, and when I recovered I 
was lying in a room, which for two long years was 
destined to be my prison. 
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" Jim, I was an inmate of one of the finest houses 
of ill repute in Paris. It was patronized only by 
the higher classes. My God! You cannot con- 
ceive my agony and horror when I was told. I 
tried to kill myself, but in vain. Twice I attempted 
this, but was foiled each time. Escape was impos- 
sible, for the windows were barred and the doors 
were of solid oak. In the door, at about the height 
of a man's head, there was a glass about six inches 
square, through which the men used to look upon 
my beauty when madame brought them to gaze at 
me. 

" Had that been all, I could have endured it ; but 
I can never tell the horrible things that took place 
behind that heavy oak door. I would fall down on 
my knees before every man who entered my room, 
and plead with him to have mercy on me, and help 
me out. 

" Some few tried to intercede for me, but in vain. 
Madame became angry and cautious, so that at last 
she sent to me only the most sensual and heartless, 
fearing lest my tears and prayers might prevail at 
length. 

" Thus passed two years — an eternity in hell 
they were to me! One night a noble-looking man 
entered the room, and to him I told my story, as 
I had done so many times before. Excitedly he 
asked me the name of my betrayer. I told him. 

" ' Can it be,' he cried, ' that you are that woman ? 
That man wronged me once most grievously, and I 
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should like to get even with him. Moreover, I 
should like to help you, for you are deserving of 
pity and aid.' 

" He went out, and succeeded in gaining the con- 
sent of the madame for me to go with him to the 
opera, as he was an influential man, and madame 
did not dare to oppose him. He took me to his own 
home, and furnished me with everything I needed, 
and then secured my passage to New York, giving 
me money enough, he thought, to care for me until 
I could secure a position — indeed, he urged more 
upon me, but I refused to accept it. 

" The rest is soon told. My beauty has been my 
curse everywhere. I secured one position after 
another, but women were jealous of me, and secured 
my discharge. Finally, in desperation, I came out 
West, hoping to meet kinder treatment here. But 
it was the same here. 

" At last my money was gone, and I drifted back 
into the old life of sin. A year of that, and I was 
getting hardened and hopeless, when you came, 
Jim. You saved my life, for I could not have lived 
much longer. My heart was broken and my health 
was gone. You brought me to these rooms, and 
have given me everything that money could buy. 
You have been good to me too, Jim, in your way, 
and I shall never cease to be grateful to you for all 
you have done for me. But I can't stand it any 
longer. 

" When you wanted me to go down there into 
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that awful place " — and she shivered involuntarily 
— " to try to ruin Mr. Harrington, I shrank from 
it, as you know, for I remembered that day in my 
own life when the sun seemed turned into midnight 
blackness, and did not wish to be the means of 
dragging another soul down into the hell in which I 
had lived so long. But I went to please you; and 
now I am glad I did, for he was strong enough to 
resist the temptation, and able to arouse within me 
shame for what I was, and to awake the slumbering 
longing for a better life. 

" He talked to me about heaven, Jim, and about 
the Saviour who loved me enough to die for me. I 
know it is all true " — and now she was crying 
softly — " for mother used to cuddle me in her arms 
when I was an innocent girl, and tell me about the 
home where papa had gone, where Christ was, and 
where we should go by and by to meet them. She 
used to tell me I must be good and love the Saviour, 
for it was only the pure in heart who could enter 
heaven. She loved her beautiful little daughter 
passionately, for I was all she had after papa went 
home. Poor mamma, my disgrace was hard for 
her to bear, but she stood by me loyally. But after 
I went to Paris the knowledge that her once pure 
daughter was soiled by the foul stains of sin broke 
her heart, and she died while I was there." 

For a time no sound was heard in the room but 
her heart-broken sobs. When these were hushed 
she spoke again. 
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" But I mean to meet her again. And, oh, I want 
to tell her that the stains of sin are all gone! Mr. 
Harrington told me that even scarlet sins could be 
made as white as snow in the blood of Christ, and 
I know that it is in the Bible somewhere. I don't 
understand it very well, and I am ashamed to come 
to God and tell him my sins, but I'm so miserable 
this way that it will be easier than to go on in sin. I 
shall have to meet him by and by, any way, and my 
mother too. I remember how grieved she used to 
look when I was naughty, and I don't want to see 
that pain in her eyes again. And I don't want to 
have to tell papa that she failed to bring me with 
her. O Jim, I am so miserable," and she pressed her 
hands to her throbbing heart and gazed supplica- 
tingly into the eyes of her companion. 

"Great Scott! don't look at a feller like that, 
Maggie ! " he cried, shifting uneasily in his chair. 
" You make me feel like I did last fall when I shot 
that fawn in the mountains. I'll be blamed if I 
didn't come near blubbering when it looked up at 
me with its dying eyes so soft and pleading. You 
don't have no reason to feel so bad, as far as I can 
see. That dirty sneak played you a shabby trick 
when he went back on you that way. He had ought 
to have hitched up with you after he had 'greed to. 
But the rest of that stuff is jest rot." 

" What do you mean, Jim ? " she asked, evidently 
not suspecting that his moral sensibilities were so 
blunted that he saw no wrong in her past life, and 
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his mind so skeptical that he did not believe in a 
future life. 

" I s'pose it looks like hittin' a feller when he is 
down, but blamed if I can see you so cut up when 
there ain't no reason for it. ' Eat, drink, and have a 
good time while you can, for you don't live but once 
and will be a long time dead,' is my motto. Bob 
Ingersoll has knocked the Bible clear out of the 
ring, and made religion walk as groggy as if it had 
the jimjams. Them cock-and-bull stories about 
heaven nobody swallers except kids and wimmin. 
When they get you screwed into a narrow box and 
six feet of dirt shovelled top of that, you won't have 
much chance to sprout angel's wings. When you 
say good-bye here you say good-bye forever. There 
ain't no heaven except the good time you have here, 
and there ain't no hell except the bad times." 

" I have heard all that, Jim," she replied in a 
pained tone, " for the past seven years. At our 
table and in our salon in India such views were 
urged with all the acumen of educated men, but they 
never won the assent of my better judgment, or 
seemed to me to satisfy even the men and women 
who urged them. I came to the conclusion that 
these arguments were simply the attempts of guilty 
and tormented consciences to lull themselves to 
sleep. Men want to annihilate the God whom they 
have wronged, and at whose hands they feel they 
deserve punishment. I noticed that such people 
always longed for a hereafter when their loved ones 
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came to die. I have read the books of Voltaire, 
Paine, and Ingersoll, and feel that while they show 
different grades of intellect, not one of them attacks 
the spirit of Christianity, but only the caricature of 
Christianity drawn either by themselves or by those 
who call themselves disciples of Christ. 

" But it seems to me that even if they had attacked 
the essence of Christianity, religion would still be 
where it has always been, for we all want to be better 
than we are, and I think that is religion. As low 
as I have sunk, my ideal is not dead, but is trying to 
mold me into the likeness of the woman I feel I 
ought to be. I believe my mother still lives because 
she is calling me to a better life. I believe in Christ 
for a similar reason. I feel his power because he 
answers to the highest there is in me. I suppose my 
feelings are no argument to a man, but they are to 
me, and I have decided that I must be true to them 
and give up this life. It must be good-bye, Jim, to 
the old life forever." 

Jim Tracy — for it was he — was visibly affected. 
He had risen from his chair and was walking the 
floor with his hands plunged deeply into his pockets. 

" I don't pretend, Maggie," he said at length, " to 
be able to sympathize with all that you have said, 
for God knows I am a coarse-grained stick; but I 
am not all bad — although Harrington thinks I am, 
and I guess I am when such as he arouses my cuss- 
edness. But I am going to do what I had vowed I 
would never do again. Some years ago, before I 
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came here "—and an ugly glitter came into his eyes 
— " a dirty sneak stole the love of the woman who 
had promised to marry me. I always had an ugly 
temper, and that made a devil of me. I got even 
with him " — and a gleam of satisfaction lighted his 
face for a moment — " and then came West, hating 
women and swearing that I would never give 
another one the chance to make a fool of me. I 
have been wild and reckless, but since I met you I 
have been as true to you as if you had been my wife. 
You know what I am; just a coarse, ugly, unpol- 
ished, profane lout. I've made lots of money, but 
it has been in a dirty business and in dirtier politics. 
I promised my mother when I was a boy that I 
would never drink, and I have kept that promise; 
but I have done pretty near everything else that I 
ought not to. The brute in me was aroused when 
he stole my sweetheart, and I have taken mad de- 
light in making enemies and then using my claws 
and fangs in tearing them down. I avenged my 
wrong, but it was a spirit of revenge that prompted 
me, and I have had to keep the animal in me growl- 
ing and snarling in order to drown the cries which 
I wrung from him." 

He walked up and down the room several times 
in silence, and then continued. 

" I guess you are right about conscience, for when 
I try hardest to gloat over the way I got even with 
him I feel the meanest. I know there is something 
in the ideals you spoke of, for when I let myself 
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listen I hear the man I ought to be calling to the 
man I am. Sometimes I have thought it was the 
echo of my mother's teachings, but maybe it is a 
voice calling from the other side; maybe it is both. 
I have seen so much injustice and dishonesty and 
immorality and hypocrisy that I have tried to think 
that the only way to understand it all was to say 
that there was no God and no hereafter ; but maybe 
there is a just God who will even up things here- 
after. 

" I hain't felt love for no woman since she 
proved false. Perhaps I don't now. But while you 
were talking I felt sorry for you, and I hain't felt 
sorry for nobody except myself for ten years. I 
felt like taking you into my arms and taking care 
of you, and I hadn't thought of anybody except 
myself for a good while. I don't know what it is, 
but somehow your talking about being better and 
meeting your mother, and all that, made me feel like 
I should like to clean up a little myself. As I 
said, I had sworn off on marrying. I reckoned that 
it was a good deal more satisfactory all round to 
live together until you got tired of each other and 
then quit. But somehow it don't seem to me now as 
if I would ever get tired of you, and I reckon it 
ain't exactly square nohow to leave a woman just 
because she gets old and faded. What I wanted to 
say was that if you will be my wife, I will do my 
best to make you forget the past and be happy in 
the present. And, little girl, I won't go back on 
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you like that dirty whelp did, either. What do you 
say, Maggie? " and he came and stood by her chair, 
with his hand resting on her shoulder. 

The girl was plainly surprised at his proposal, 
and deeply moved by it. 

" Jim," she replied at length, " I don't know what 
to say. It is certainly noble and generous of you 
to be willing to marry a woman like me ; but I am 
sure I ought not to allow you to make the sacrifice, 
for I do not think I love you as a woman ought to 
love her husband and, anyway, people would talk 
if you married a woman who had sinned. You may 
not think you will care, but I fear you will." 

" To perdition with what people say ! " was his 
profane reply. " I'm as deep in the mud as you are 
in the mire, and if you can stand what people say 
when you marry Jim Tracy, I reckon I can stand 
what they will say when I marry Madeleine Gilles- 
pie. I don't wonder that a beautiful woman like 
you don't love an ugly cuss like me ; but I'll be good 
to you, Maggie, and p'r'aps we hadn't ought to 
expect much romance after our experience." 

" No, Jim, I guess the romance has faded out of 
our lives; but perhaps it is better so, for romance 
is only a dream at best, pleasant while it lasts, but 
certain to be disappointing when the awakening 
comes. But love isn't romance, but reality, reality 
which tinges even the sorrows of life with a ro- 
mantic charm, as the rays of the sun glorify the 
clouds of the winter sky. We have had so much 
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sorrow that we need love all the more, to make 
radiant at least the sunset of our lives." 

" Well, I reckon I'm ugly enough to make the 
clouds, and I know you're beautiful enough to 
make the sunshine, so we'd have the glorious sunset 
all right," he replied, and his wit was so unexpected, 
and so incongruous with his nature, that she laughed 
more merrily than she had done for years. 

" You blessed old Jim ! " she cried ; " if flattery 
would make a woman happy I shouldn't have any- 
thing to complain of I am sure." 

" Variety is said to be the spice of life," he replied, 
" and you would have that to increase your happi- 
ness, for I should quarrel with you if you used 
language so inaccurately. - Flattery ' is insincere 
and excessive praise, while my language was both 
sincere and moderate." 

She looked up at him with mingled curiosity 
and admiration, for he was revealing a phase of his 
character which she had never seen before. 

" I never suspected that you were a lady's man," 
she said. " Where did you learn how to say such 
pretty things ? " 

" Oh, I hold a postgraduate degree from the 
college of experience in that sort of thing," he re- 
plied lightly. " It is only fair that I tell you that ten 
or fifteen years ago I was considered a gentleman. 
I have told you a little of how Doctor Jekyl became 
Mr. Hyde. Perhaps love and marriage are the com- 
pound which will transform me into my true self — 
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unless, like Doctor Jekyl, you are unable to fill the 
prescription. I am sure you are the chief element in 
it, Maggie." 

" Well, Jim," she replied at length, " if you think 
I can be of any help to you, you are welcome to 
me. But I want you to wait until we know one 
another in the new life; then, if you still want me, I 
will not say you nay." 

" Perhaps that is best," he replied, " but what will 
you do meantime? " 

" I don't know," she replied hesitatingly. * I 
have tried to think of some plan by which I could 
live, but I have not arrived at any satisfactory 
solution of the problem. I have some money 
— but " — and she blushed painfully — " I do not 
know whether — it — would — be right — for me — 
to use it." 

" Of course it is right for you to use it," he an- 
swered emphatically. " It is right too, for you to 
receive money from me now. During a divorce 
suit, and after legal separation, a court allows a 
woman alimony. The same authority that united us 
is separating us, and that same authority can grant 
alimony." 

" Oh, I couldn't do that ! " she cried in dismay. 
" If you will help me to find work, I am sure I 
can get along. I wish I could find some motherly 
old lady who needs help, and would take me in and 
teach me how to do housework. Mother foolishly 
allowed me to spend all my time studying, prac- 
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tising on the piano, and having a good time. I see 
the mistake I made, and should like to become a 
good housekeeper before I marry." 

" Perhaps we can find such a place," he replied 
doubtfully ; " but you will not need to do housework 
after we are married ; for, as you know, I am fairly 
well off." 

" But I think now that no woman should think 
of marrying until she knows how to do housework, 
for otherwise she will be at the mercy of servants, 
and the work will not be done satisfactorily even 
with the best of them unless the mistress can super- 
vise the work. Then we might lose all our money, 
and then I should have to do the work." 

" Of course, you must have your own way," he 
laughed, " as I suspect you will in everything 
after we are married." 

" Poor little lamb ! " she cried mockingly. " How 
meekly he goes to the slaughter! But seriously, 
Jim, if you are willing for me to have my way, 
will you do something now that will please me more 
than anything else ? " 

" Even to the half of my kingdom, fair lady," he 
replied, bowing in mock reverence before her. 

" Seriously, Jim?" 

" Seriously, Maggie." 

" Thank you, Jim. I am going to ask something 
hard of you. I want you to go to Mr. Harrington, 
and tell him — about — that — night," she faltered, 
" and have the paper take back that horrid slander." 
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His face darkened, and his eyes took on the old 
ugly glitter. 

" That's a pretty bitter dose, Maggie," he said at 
length. " He said some mighty ugly things about 
me, and I swore that I would get even with him. 
He has just opened the ball, and will down me if 
he can. I can't eat dirt like that. No man could 
and be a man." 

" But, Jim," she replied softly, " did he say 
anything that was false ? " 

He scowled for a moment as if inclined to be 
angry at her for her boldness, and then replied 
slowly : 

" N — o, I reckon not." 

" Then, Jim, don't you think this is another place 
where, as you said, the man you ought to be is 
calling to the man you are ? " 

He took a turn or two about the room, and then 
finally exclaimed: 

" Blamed if I don't believe you're right ! But, 
say, I rather face a cannon than him," and the sweat 
began to start in tiny drops on his forehead at the 
thought of the ordeal. 

" I know it's hard, Jim, and I would do it for you 
if it were not an unwomanly thing for me to do." 

" You ! " he exclaimed in a tone of the strongest 
disapproval. " Well, I reckon not ! I s'pose I 
better not go to-day, for I might spoil some good 
sermon that the parson is going to preach, perhaps 
with me as the text " — and he smiled slightly at the 
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humor of the thought — " but I'll go to-morrow night 
if it takes a leg." 

" Thank you, Jim. I can sleep better knowing 
that that is going to be made right." 

Mr. George was evidently determined to have 
Mr. Harrington guilty and stubbornly refused to 
see more than one side of the case, and that the 
wrong side. 

When he had told Mr. Harrington Sunday morn- 
ing that the trustees wished to meet him Monday 
evening to talk over the scandal, Mr. Harrington 
had asked him to invite in also nine members of 
the Advisory Committee of the church, on the 
ground that it would be better to have the investiga- 
tion conducted by a larger number than composed 
the Board of Trustees. To this Mr. George had 
given his consent, so that when the meeting was 
called to order Monday night in the pastor's study 
there were present twelve men, besides the pastor. 

Mr. George was too accustomed to leadership and 
to domineering everybody with his imperious will, 
to be embarrassed in calling the meeting to order 
and stating the purpose for which they had con- 
vened. Moreover, he stated the object of the 
meeting in such a manner as to leave no doubt in 
anybody's mind regarding his own views as to the 
guilt or innocence of his pastor, evidently purposing 
to compel assent to his position, as he had done so 
many times before. As he listened, Mr. Harring- 
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ton decided that the man was honest in his con- 
victions, but strangely narrow and uncharitable for 
a business man of such wide experience. 

In answer to the request that he state his side of 
the case, Mr. Harrington related in detail the story 
already told in these pages, omitting nothing that he 
was able to recall. As he told of the 'phone call 
and the messenger boy, Bill Cook, Mr. George was 
plainly troubled, but when he related how he had 
been kissed by the woman Mr. George was clearly 
elated. 

" You admit visiting a house of ill fame ? " he 
said sternly as soon as Mr. Harrington had con- 
cluded his story. 

" I do." 

" And that you kissed the woman ? " 

" Certainly not," answered Mr. Harrington in a 
stern voice. " I said the woman threw her arms 
about my neck and kissed me." 

" The whole story is sickening to a man of re- 
fined tastes," said Mr. George disgustedly. 

" I did not go there because my tastes led me 
in that direction," was the reply, " and I trust that 
it is unnecessary for me to say that the thought of 
the kiss is as obnoxious and nauseous to me as it 
would be to you. But when I remember that Jesus 
was willing to allow a sinful woman to wash his 
feet with her tears and wipe them with her hair, I 
was glad to do what I did, believing that Jesus 
himself would have done the same. I may be mis- 
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taken in my interpretation of the spirit of the 
Master, and in my conclusions as to what it means 
for us to walk in his steps; but I am sure that in 
such matters it is better to follow our nobler feelings 
than to stifle the manly impulses of our hearts." 

" I cannot understand how such acts can be 
prompted by anything except the opposite of such 
impulses," was the positive answer of Mr. George. 

" Pardon me," replied Mr. Harrington quietly, 
" but no more could the scribes and Pharisees under- 
stand how a pure man could tolerate the presence 
and ministrations of a woman notoriously sinful." 

Mr. George was plainly nettled, but having no 
reply ready, asked discourteously: 

" What evidence have we that you were called to 
the house in the manner and for the purpose which 
you have indicated ? " 

" The word of a man whom this church consid- 
ered worthy to become its pastor," was the stern, 
ringing reply. 

" The church is likely to discount heavily the 
word of a man whose moral sensibilities are so 
blunted as to allow him to acknowledge without 
shame that he has done what you have done," was 
the sarcastic retort. 

Before Mr. Harrington could reply to the insult a 
man leaped to his feet, and cried sternly and indig- 
nantly : 

" Mr. George, such language is unworthy of you, 
and insulting to our pastor, and I demand that you 
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retract it." The man was Mr. Johnson, a pro- 
fessor in the public schools and the clerk of the 
church, a man about Mr. George's age, and almost 
the only man in the church who had ever dared to 
withstand this ecclesiastical despot. 

At that moment they were all startled by the 
loud ringing of the bell to the study. Excusing 
himself, Mr. Harrington hastened to the outer door 
of the vestibule to see who his visitor was. His 
surprise was so great that for a moment he forgot 
to speak or act, for standing there was Jim Tracy. 
Tracy was the first to speak. 

" Mr. Harrington, I believe? " 

" Yes; and this is Mr. Tracy, is it not? " replied 
Mr. Harrington, at the same time holding out his 
hand. 

Tracy smiled grimly as he took the proffered hand, 
and said: 

" I suppose it is the professional preliminary 
hand-shake of the prizefighters, pledging themselves 
to fight fair and keep their tempers ? " 

" In any case/' was the quick reply, " I am willing 
hereby to pledge myself to that," and his emphasis 
on the pronouns was unmistakable. 

" I don't know as I can follow suit," was the 
reply, " for I never pledge myself to do anything 
unless I have good reason to think I can keep my 
word ; and it's hard teaching an old dog new tricks. 
But while I have no pledges for the future, I have 
come to make a confession about the past. I came 
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to-night to tell you that I have not fought fair. 
May I see you a few minutes in your office ? " 

" We are having a meeting there just now, but 
we can step into one of these other rooms," and 
turning on the lights he led his visitor into one of 
the classrooms. 

" I simply wanted to say," began Tracy, " that it 
was my own scheme to get you into a trap a week 
ago Thursday night, and that the woman was not 
to blame — in fact, she protested against going. I 
have come at her request to tell you this. You 
may be more willing to overlook what I suppose you 
regard as a dirty trick, when I tell you that your 
visit was the means of leading her to resolve to quit 
that sort of life." 

" Thank God ! " exclaimed Mr. Harrington with 
deep emotion. " I did not dare hope for such good 
news as that. I do not mind telling you that I was 
fearfully angry at the girl, and then at you when I 
came to suspect that you were back of the game. 
She did not, of course, give you away, but when 
I was perhaps too hard with her she excused herself 
in such a way as to lead me to suspect you — espe- 
cially when I had had some reason for looking out 
for some underhanded work. You have done the 
manly thing in coming to tell me this, and I thank 
you heartily for it. Please tell the girl that I for- 
give her entirely for her part in the plot, and that 
what I told her about God's love for her is all true. 
Assure her that if there is anything that I can do to 
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help her in beginning a new life, I shall be more than 
glad to do it. It is not easy for a woman to get 
work after such a life, and perhaps I can help her in 
that way." 

" Thank you. I will tell her. I will also see that 
the * Herald ' corrects the story that it started." 

" Good," was the hearty reply. " Thank you 
again. By the way, the meeting that we are holding 
in my study is to investigate my character, and it has 
developed some unpleasant features — not regarding 
my character, but between members of my church. 
Would you be willing to step in there with me and 
tell them what you have told me ? " 

Tracy hesitated but a moment, and then replied : 

" Why, certainly. I might as well be hung for 
stealing a sheep as a lamb. A man don't mind being 
peppered by a lot of pop-guns after he has faced 
cannon." His first quotation was not very apt, but 
Mr. Harrington appreciated the other simile. 

" I did not know," he replied with a smile, " that 
I was so formidable as that." 

" • Conscience doth make cowards of us all/ " was 
the apt reply. The quotation and the man were so 
incongruous that Mr. Harrington looked at him in 
surprise, but he said nothing, and they passed into 
the study. 

As they stepped inside, Mr. Harrington said : 
" Gentlemen, this is James Tracy." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE PROFESSOR'S STUDY 

PROFESSOR CLARKE had been unable to 
secure his longed-for opportunity Sunday 
night, and had returned to his work with the all- 
important question unasked. He had, however, 
gained Miss Crossman's promise to give him as 
much time as possible when he returned the next 
Sunday — to resume with Grandpa Ford the study 
of Mr. Harrington's lecture. 

Friday afternoon Miss Crossman received a tele- 
gram — like all telegrams, brief and to the point : 

" Expect me Saturday morning. Boating on 
Silver Lake at eight." 

To Miss Crossman this meant that the professor 
had been able to arrange his work in such a manner 
as to permit his coming a day earlier than he had 
thought possible, and that he was therefore plan- 
ning to give her an outing on the lake. Finding it 
possible to do so, she arranged her own work in such 
way as to take Saturday off, and went to sleep 
Friday night to dream of — well, not altogether Mr. 
Harrington's indictment of Christian Science, or 
the manner in which she and the professor were to 
make it plain to her grandfather. 
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Promptly at seven-forty-five Saturday morning 
the professor was on hand, and in a few minutes the 
streetcars were hurrying them toward the beautiful 
inland sea, through four miles of scenery that 
would honor the way to paradise: westward, the 
far-extending waters of the " Emerald Sea," glis- 
tening in the pathway of the morning sun like 
burnished gold, shading into somber purple to the 
right and to the left, and finally losing itself in the 
great beyond; eastward, hoary-headed Baker, ga- 
zing down with sphinxlike dignity as lord over all, 
his snow-be jeweled diadem sparkling like millions of 
diamonds upon a sovereign's brow; northward, the 
serrated, snow-crowned summits of the Selkirks, 
towering like myriads of white cathedral spires 
above the dark green of the intervening hills; 
southward, the majestic sweep of sea, mountain, and 
plain ; and all around an ever-changing panorama of 
towering firs, majestic and grand; creeping maples, 
moss-covered and green; beautiful cottonwoods, 
common, but soft and warm; graceful ferns, varied 
and vast; rippling brooks, twisting and rushing 
along; happy birds, courting and singing in the 
trees ; and beautiful flowers, bright-hued and sweet. 

It must be confessed, however, that the pro- 
fessor was too intent upon watching a picture of 
greater loveliness in his eyes to be conscious of the 
masterpiece of the Divine Artist about him, and that 
the eyes of his companion were compelled too often 
to veil themselves from his ardent gaze to see any- 
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thing above the prosaic floor of the car. When the 
great shingle mill was reached the car was emptied 
of most of its load, but two of the occupants were 
unaware that they were any more alone than they 
had been before. At a smaller mill others got off ; 
but the confusion did not at all interrupt the pro- 
fessor — he had learned by years of practice to 
concentrate his mind. 

" Silver Beach ! " called the conductor, and the 
car was speedily emptied of the few who remained ; 
but it was not until the harsh clamor of the gong 
began to warn the people that the car was about to 
return that the professor and Miss Crossman looked 
up — and saw the conductor's hand reaching for the 
bell-cord to signal the motorman to start. Laugh- 
ing to cover their confusion they hurried from the 
car, and turned toward the boathouse to secure the 
launch — glad to get where they could finish their 
little drama without so many smiling eyes being 
turned upon their stage. Seating his fair companion 
at the tiny wheel in the bow of the boat, and taking 
his place in the stern by the little engine, the pro- 
fessor occupied himself for a few minutes with 
something more prosaic than the study of living 
art. " Chug ! chug ! chug ! " scolded the little gaso- 
line demon, eager to be off. Then, held tight by 
the hawser, his heels thrashed the water in anger. 
Quickly the hawser released its hold upon the 
fiery little monster, as if fearing further to arouse 
his wrath, and allowed him to speed on his way, 
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still lashing the water, but now in fun, his angry 
protest changed into a sigh of satisfaction over his 
victory. 

" This is glorious ! " cried the fair helmsman, her 
eyes sparkling and her face glowing; "Glorious!" 
she repeated. 

" It certainly is," answered the engineer, looking 
into the happy face so ardently that her eyes fell in 
tremulous confusion. " Boating is great sport when 
a fellow has congenial company." 

A saucy reply rose to Miss Crossman's lips, but 
she restrained the impulse to tease, unwilling to 
allow anything to mar the perfect happiness of this 
day. 

The little launch itself seemed laughing from pure 
inability to keep in its merriment, and leaped ahead 
as if in joyous anticipation of what the day was to 
bring. One by one Lawson's Mill, Sunnyside, 
Sheltered Nook, and Point Defiance appeared, be- 
came distinct, and grew dim, along the western 
shore, and shingle-bolt landings, tiny orchards, and 
miniature farms beckoned from the eastern slopes; 
but the treasure-laden craft paused not an instant in 
its momentous voyage. 

Now the shores recede on either side, stately firs 
loom large upon the steeping hillsides, and the glis- 
tening snows gleam from the far-distant mountain 
peaks. Mother Nature is in league with a favorite 
son to help him woo his bride. Her spell is upon 
this fair daughter of Eve. The exhilaration of 
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motion, the murmur of the rushing water as it 
foamed about the sharp prow, the whisperings of the 
hills, the kisses of the sunshine, the magnetic pres- 
ence of this handsome, splendid, virile man, all 
combine to thrill her with a new, strange joy. She 
knows what is coming — knows what her answer will 
be — trembles with eager anticipation — and yet 
shrinks back, longing and yet dreading to drink the 
cup that is held out to her. 

Soon Wizard Island rises in their pathway. 
Eagerly and impulsively Miss Crossman cries: 

" Oh, let's land there ! I have always wanted to 
see what it is like." 

" All right, if we can," replies the professor. 
" I am curious myself to explore the little paradise, 
but have never seen any landing-place." 

The island in question covered perhaps three 
acres, rising with high and precipitous sides from 
the water. It seemed covered with trees, except 
for a small opening toward the southern end, which 
had been cleared by a pioneer, who was said to have 
lived there in the early days, finding this a safer 
place from the Indians than the mainland. 

Miss Crossman had steered the launch nearly 
around the island before they detected any signs of 
a suitable place for landing. At length, however, 
they noticed a spot less precipitous than the rest, 
and brought the boat at rest under some alders, 
which thickly covered this part of the shore. There 
was hardly room to stand on the narrow ledge which 
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projected a few feet beyond the main body of the 
low cliff, but the professor was able to perform the 
feat. Tying the launch to the limb of an alder, he 
tried the ascent. It was so easily made that he came 
back a few steps and reached his hand for Miss 
Crossman, whom he was able to help to the top 
without great difficulty or danger. 

Little was said by either while they were picking 
their way through the dense undergrowth, which is 
characteristic of the coast country; but when they 
emerged into the little opening, Miss Crossman 
exclaimed : 

" Oh, isn't it beautiful ? It is a perfect little 
Eden. Isn't it lovely, professor ? " 

Receiving no answer to her question she turned to 
her companion, to behold him looking at her with 
his face so full of tenderness and love that her eyes 
fell and the blood crimsoned her face. A step for- 
ward, and he had drawn her passionately to him, 
and kissed her again and again on cheek, lips, and 
brow. Then, with his arms still about her, he 
poured out his love. 

" Darling ! Darling ! I love you, love you, love 
you ! Forgive me " — and he emphasized his plea 
with another kiss — " forgive me, sweetheart, for my 
abruptness and roughness; but I simply couldn't 
help it. I have loved you for two years, but have 
never dared to tell you. I did not think it possible 
that a woman so good and beautiful could love a 
fellow like me. . . I ought not to have startled you so 
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by my impetuosity, but you looked so sweet when 
you first saw this little paradise that I just couldn't 
resist the temptation to kiss you. ' The woman 
whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
apple, and I did eat/ was the excuse which Father 
Adam gave for his transgression in the other Eden. 
Poor old chap! I don't blame him if Eve was as 
fascinating as my Eve is " — and he actually tasted 
the forbidden fruit again — only it wasn't forbidden 
— and it wasn't bitter either! 

But enough of this — that is, enough of our spying 
and tattling! Let us clear out, and leave this silly 
couple to enjoy their Eden while they may. Trouble 
is already making for them. 

An hour passed, when suddenly the inhabitants of 
this little world are made aware of something be- 
sides themselves. A harsh note of discord sounds in 
their duet of love. It is the steamer for the head 
of the lake, her engines throbbing and her pro- 
pellers churning the water. This reminds Miss 
Crossman that it is nearly noon, and that although it 
is proverbially claimed that some men can live on 
" bread and cheese and kisses," it is nowhere stated 
that one will be good-natured very long with the 
bread and cheese left out. She decides that they 
must return at once to the boat for the luncheon 
which she had been thoughtful enough to provide. 

But they did not return to the boat. They re- 
turned to the place where they had left the boat, 
but the boat was gone ! There was no doubt about 
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the matter. This was the only place where one 
could get up, and here were the ferns trampled down 
where they had walked through them. 

" There's the boat ! " cried the professor, pointing 
toward the eastern shore of the lake. Sure enough ! 
there was the launch, drifting slowly before the 
wind, about a half a mile away — so near and yet so 
far! Plainly the professor had tied the knot care- 
lessly, and the launch had been borne away by the 
wind and waves. 

" What a fool I was to be so careless ! " cried the 
professor impatiently. Then he laughed, and looked 
quizzically at Miss Crossman. " I was too impatient 
to get ashore to know what I was about," he ex- 
plained. 

She blushed, and then replied guiltily : 
" I guess I was in no better condition to know 
what you were doing. Well, laddie, it looks as if 
we were shut in our Eden, instead of being shut 
out." 

He laughed happily, and drew her fondly to him, 
saying softly: 

" It would be bliss to be shut in anywhere with 
you, girlie." 

Her answer to this did not indicate that she 
thought it a great hardship to be shut in with him ; 
and they spent some more time looking at each 
other — whereas they ought to have been looking at 
the boat! 

When at last they came seriously to consider the 
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problem of getting off, they decided that the best 
way was to await the return of the steamer, as the 
water was ice-cold in the early spring, and would 
therefore be unsafe to swim in — if, indeed, the pro- 
fessor could swim so far. 

They therefore crossed over to the western side of 
the island, and awaited the appearance of the down 
boat, whiling away the time in a manner which 
seemed eminently satisfactory to both ! In less than 
an hour the boat was sighted, and her two short 
whistles informed the anxious watchers that their 
signals had been seen. Cautiously the little steamer 
was brought alongside the cliff, which here towered 
eight or ten feet above the upper deck of the little 
boat. Several men held her steady while a short 
ladder was raised against the rock, upon which 
these two unfortunate sailors might descend. The 
deck was safely reached, explanations quickly made, 
the launch soon picked up, the transfer of the two 
passengers easily made, and the return voyage be- 
gun — Miss Crossman and Professor Clarke pre- 
ferring the launch on account of its greater speed 
and the select character of its passengers. 

They found their luncheon to contain dainties 
which were somewhat more appetizing than bread 
and cheese would have been — but the third element 
referred to above as being necessary to a substantial 
meal had to be omitted on account of the curious 
eyes on ship and on shore. 

Within an hour they were safely housed in Miss 
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Crossman's home, where they found Grandpa Ford 
eager to hear about their adventures for the day, 
and to finish the discussion of Mr. Harrington's 
lecture, which they had begun the Sunday before. 
For some reason neither of them seemed as anxious 
to pursue the study as they had been a week before, 
but to please the old man Miss Crossman brought 
out her notebook and, beginning where they had left 
off, read Mr. Harrington's next objection to Chris- 
tian Science. 

" Thirdly, Christian Science is unscientific in its 
denial of the value of hygiene. This branch of 
medical science, which relates to the preservation 
and promotion of health, has made marvelous prog- 
ress in the last twenty-five years, and is to-day 
recognized as one of the greatest conservators of 
civilized peoples ; but this pseudo-Moses, coacher of 
the Almighty, issues her manifestoes in the following 
words : 

" ■ Treatises on anatomy, physiology, and health 
. . . are the promoters of sickness and disease. . . 
Obedience to the so-called laws of health has not 
checked sickness. . . It is plain that God does not 
employ drugs or hygiene, or provide them for hu- 
man use. . . Bathing and rubbing, to alter the secre- 
tions, or remove unhealthy exhalations from the 
cuticle, receive a useful rebuke from Christian heal- 
ing. . . The less we know or think about hygiene, 
the less we are predisposed to sickness. . . The daily 
ablutions of an infant are no more natural or 
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necessary, than would be the process of taking a 
fish out of water every day, and covering it with 
dirt, in order to make it thrive more vigorously 
thereafter in its native element.' " 

" When Mr. Harrington reached this point," 
explained Miss Crossman, " he paused to remark 
that this last argument was a fair sample of the 
logic of the woman who had bound the minds of 
so-called thinking men and women in fetters of 
brass." 

" Ye-us," interrupted the old man, " Mery seems 
tu think thet filth is the nat'ral el'munt of a baby 
jest ez water is of a fish. Then she argefies thet 
sense it's unnec'ssery tu replace the mi-sture by 
dirt in order tu make the fish git erlong well in 
water arterwuds, it's unnec'ssery tu replace the 
dirt by cleanniss in order tu make the baby grow 
well in filth. Great argemunt thet is! It's jes' 
like claimin' thet sense wings is nat'ral tew a mud- 
turtle 'tain't nec'ssery tu clip 'urn in order tu make 
him flop 'urn better " — and the old man snorted his 
disgust. 

They smiled at the old man's crude but apt 
illustration, and Miss Crossman resumed the read- 
ing, saying: 

" Mr. Harrington quoted Mrs. Eddy further as 
making the following absurd claims in • Science and 
Health': 

" ' Because the muscles of the blacksmith's arm are 
strongly developed, it does not follow that exercise 
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has produced this result, or that a less used arm 
must be weak. . . Not because of muscular exer- 
cise, but by reason of the blacksmith's faith in 
muscle, his arm becomes stronger. . . Expose the 
error which would impose penalties for transgres- 
sions of the physical laws of health. . . When the 
condition is present which you say induces disease, 
whether it be air, exercise, heredity, contagion, or 
accident, then perform your office as porter, shutting 
out these unhealthy thoughts and fears. Exclude 
from mortal mind the offending beliefs and the 
body cannot suffer therefrom. . . Agree to disagree 
with approaching symptoms of chronic or acute dis- 
ease, whether cancer, consumption, or smallpox. 
Meet the incipient stages of disease with such power- 
ful eloquence as a legislator would employ to defeat 
the passage of an inhuman law.' " 

" You will notice," explained Professor Clarke, 
" that in these dogmas anatomy, physiology, bathing 
and rubbing, exercise, obedience to the laws of 
health, hygiene are all decried, and ignorance of hy- 
giene commended. This is in harmony with Mrs. 
Eddy's contention that matter and disease do not 
exist. Foul and vitiated air, unsanitary surround- 
ings, disease-breeding filth do not and cannot exist, 
and hence cannot endanger life or retard recovery. 
Common sense and observation tell us that these 
things exist and that they endanger life; and hy- 
giene seeks to make them less destructive by their 
removal or amelioration. 
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" By such dogmas she contradicts the teachings 
of history and experience, and even sets her ipse 
dixit up against the word of God. The Old Testa- 
ment abounds in sanitary legislation claiming to be 
from God ; but whether from God or Moses, or some 
other source, those regulations made Israel the 
healthiest nation of antiquity. The Egyptians and 
the old Indians practised hygiene. The Greeks and 
the Romans paid strict attention to the physical 
culture of their youth. Their water supply and 
sewerage systems also engaged their earnest atten- 
tion. 

" During the Middle Ages sanitation received a 
decided check, for ignorance and brutality seem to 
have been the ruling spirits, and infectious diseases 
spread with deadly effect. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury alone the bubonic plague carried off one-quarter 
of the population of Europe, or over twenty-five 
million victims. 

" In modern times sanitary reforms have been 
effected throughout the civilized world, and these 
precautions have saved millions of human lives. 
Physiology, chemistry, physics, meteorology, pa- 
thology, sociology, epidemiology, and bacteriology 
have been compelled to give up some of their secrets 
for the maintenance of the health and life of indi- 
viduals and communities. The result has been 
little less than miraculous. According to Profes- 
sor Finkelnburg, of Bonn, the average length of 
human life in the sixteenth century was only between 
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eighteen and twenty years; at the close of the 
eighteenth, it was a little over thirty years, while 
to-day it is over forty years. 

" Over against this decrease of the death-rate 
by sanitary legislation place the appalling conditions 
in those parts of the world where Mrs. Eddy's teach- 
ings are unconsciously practised. Sixty years ago 
there were one hundred and fifty thousand Maoris 
in New Zealand ; now there are only forty thousand. 
Their unsanitary customs are responsible for this 
fearful loss. When the United States entered Porto 
Rico the ravages of chronic diseases were awful, on 
account of bad diet, total lack of sanitary measures, 
and an almost equal shortage of personal cleanliness. 
These causes were corrected, and to-day Porto Rico 
is a healthful place. The prevalence of yellow fever 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, and of the plague in the 
Philippines, and their conquest by the United States 
through proper sanitary measures, are facts known 
to every schoolboy." 

" Wa-a-1," drawled Grandpa Ford, " I don't see 
haow enybody kin be sech a-nall-fired fool ez tu 
swoller sech rotten stuff. I s'pose they think they're 
eatin' honey an' drinkin' sweet cider, 'count of 'urn 
not trustin' their sense. Wa-a-1, ef I didn't hev 
more sense then they hev, darned ef I'd trust it 
either. I uster hev a hoss thet wuz jest a nafrul- 
born fool, an' I gut so I didn't dare tu trust him a-tall. 
I s'pose fo'ks thet is born thet way hadn't ought tu 
be blamed fer not trustin' their sense. Sum of um 
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hev ben helped tu wade aout of the mud-puddle of 
pus'nul disease by Mery, an' they're so all-fired 
tickled thet they're willin' fer her tu dig a muck-hole 
big 'nuff tu mire the hull world in, an' help her tu 
fill it plum full of stinkin' nastiniss, thet there ain't 
no use tu clean aout 'count of there bein' nothin' 
tew high- jean — er whatever thet-air law is thet 
Mery sez ain't no law. High-jean er no high-jean, 
law er no law, I'll bet a doller thet one of um would 
be sick tew his stummuk ef he hed tu be shet up in 
the parlor with a skunk when he wuz a-handin' his 
compliments 'raound quite promiskus. I'll bet they'll 
trust the test'mony of their senses then, an' put Mr. 
High- jean tu shovelin' aout the 'lusion of their 
mortal mind." 

" I think so too," said the professor laughingly. 

" Wa-a-1, darter, did the elder give Mery eny 
more sech licks ez thet last one ? " 

" Yes, indeed ; several of them, grandpa," replied 
Miss Crossman. He said that Christian Science 
was unscientific in its denial of the power of drugs 
on the human system. She denies such power abso- 
lutely. Here are some of the passages which Mr. 
Harrington quoted: 

" * When the sick recover, by the use of drugs, it 
is the law of a general belief, culminating in individ- 
ual faith, which heals; and according to this faith 
will the effect be. Even when you take away the 
individual confidence in the drug, you have not yet 
divorced it from the general faith. The chemist, 
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the botanist, the druggist, the doctor, and the nurse 
equip the medicine with their faith, and the majority 
of beliefs rule. When the general belief indorses the 
inanimate drug as doing this or that, individual dis- 
sent or faith, unless it rests on science, is but a 
minority belief, governed by the majority. . . Belief 
is all that ever enables a drug to cure mortal ail- 
ments. . . According to my understanding the sick 
are never really healed by drugs, hygiene, or any 
material method. . . Faith in the drug is the sole 
factor in the cure. . . If drugs are part of God's 
creation, which he pronounced good, then drugs 
cannot be poisonous. . . Unsupported by the faith 
reposed therein, the inanimate drug becomes power- 
less. . . The uselessness of drugs, the emptiness of 
knowledge, the nothingness of matter and its imag- 
inary laws, are apparent as we rise from the rub- 
bish of belief to the acquisition and demonstration of 
spiritual understanding/ 

" Mr. Harrington warned us that if we were 
staggered by such doctrine, we should need to brace 
ourselves and hold on hard when the next chunk of 
' Science ' hit us. Then he gave it to us, in the 
words of Mrs. Eddy: 

" * If a dose of poison is swallowed through mis- 
take, and the patient dies, even though physician 
and patient are expecting favorable results, does 
belief, you ask, cause this death? Even so, and as 
directly as if the poison had been intentionally taken. 
In such cases a few persons believe the potion 
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swallowed by the patient to be harmless; but the 
vast majority of mankind, though they know noth- 
ing of this particular case and this special person, 
believe the arsenic, the strychnine, or whatever the 
drug used, to be poisonous, for it has been set 
down as poisonous by mortal mind. The conse- 
quence is that the result is controlled by the majority 
of opinions outside, not by the infinitesimal minority 
of opinions in the sick-chamber.' 

" 1 No scholar will deny,' said Mr. Harrington, 
' that in many cases the effect of a drug is deter- 
mined in some measure by the imagination, and that 
in some cases it is to be attributed entirely to the 
imagination, or to the belief that it will produce 
such and such effects; but such extreme claims as 
the above — although in harmony with the entire 
system of Mrs. Eddy — prove the irrationality of 
her theory. No sane mind can conceive of mortal 
mind so influencing alcohol, for example, as to cause 
it to have the harmless and nourishing effects upon 
the infant which milk possesses, or of so changing 
the effects or properties of strychnine as to give it 
the harmlessness of sugar.' 

" * If,' he continued, 1 Mrs. Eddy can answer satis- 
factorily a few questions, I will cheerfully surrender 
the point at issue: 

" ' First, why, if the effect of a drug is according 
to general belief, have certain drugs come to have 
certain clearly defined properties? More specific- 
ally, why does morphine operate in one way, alcohol 
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in another, nicotine in another, aconite in another, 
nux vomica in another, and so on ad infinitum? 
Why did not mankind at first have faith that strych- 
nine would sweeten coffee, and sugar kill? Why 
does not opium make good chewing gum, and 
chewing gum put a man to sleep? 

" ' Secondly, why should the effect of a drug vary 
according to the person to whom it is administered, 
provided the belief in its potency is the same in 
every case ? Mrs. Eddy herself tells us that she was 
always highly susceptible to the effects of drugs, 
so that highly attenuated remedies affected her 
powerfully. Does the mind of the patient explain 
this ? Then, 

" ' Thirdly, why does the same drug have a similar 
effect on the system of the idiot, the unconscious 
person, or a babe that it has on a conscious adult? 
" General belief " is the same in each case, but the 
belief of the patient is entirely lacking in these 
cases. My second and third questions cannot both 
be answered by Mrs. Eddy : one or the other is un- 
answerable in her science. 

" ' Fourthly, why does poison kill when nobody in 
the world knows that it is poison: for example, a 
physican's harmless prescription ignorantly or care- 
lessly filled with some deadly drug, or wood alcohol 
drunk by a man on the firm conviction that it is 
pure alcohol ? ' " 

" We hed a case like thet," interrupted Grandpa 
Ford, " daown tew New Hampshire. A greenhorn 
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potlvkery put up the med'cine fer one of Doc 
Oldham's pashunts, an' the feller died. Doc 'xam- 
ined the med'cine an' faound lots of pizen in it." 

" We have doubtless all heard of similar cases," 
added Professor Clarke. 

" Mr. Harrington's next question," continued 
Miss Crossman, " was 1 Why, if mind does it all, will 
a drug not cure a disease when the patient, the 
doctor, and the friends all confidently believe it will ? 
" General belief " is present, yet the patient dies. 
Why?'" 

M Thet-air ' general belief ' is all foolishniss," 
interrupted the old man. " 'Cordin' tew Mery 
yeou kin make a hoss feel cold jes by yeour 
gen'rul b'lief. Wa-a-1, then I s'pose yeou kin 
kill an'muls an' sech like ef yeou mix a hull 
lot of 1 gen'rul b'lief ' intew the med'cine yeou give 
um. 'Fore yeou wuz born, Jinnie, the cat'pillers 
wuz jest awful daown East, an' they ett ev'rything 
thet they could chaw. Wa-a-1, we soused um with 
karrysene, an' fed um Injin poke, but they jest gut 
fat on thet diet. Wa'n't nuthin' thet done eny good 
'ceptin' a karrysene torch held under um. Putater 
bugs wuz jest the same. We kep' tryin' diffrunt 
pizens, 'xpectin' tu see um fall ff'm the vines dead 
ez a door nail, but they didn't tumble a-tall. We 
hated the darned critters bad miff tu kill um, but 
' mortal b'lief ' didn't work wuth a cent." 

"Another question that puzzled Mr. Harring- 
ton," said Miss Crossman, " was why the effect of 
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each drug was the same the first time it was ad- 
ministered that it is to-day, if its potency and effect 
is determined by ' general belief. ' " 

" The question is a very pertinent one," replied 
the professor. " That the effect of each drug has al- 
ways been the same under the same conditions we 
may firmly believe, since there are many drugs 
that were unknown until modern times, and their 
effect has always been the same. Ether, chloroform, 
and cocaine have the same action now that they had 
before ' general belief - knew anything about them 
or their action. Quite early in human history Noah 
' drank of the wine, and was drunken.' Why did 
the wine have that effect? Grapes were harmless 
and appetizing : why should their product be intoxi- 
cating? There certainly was not at that time suffi- 
cient strength in 1 general belief ' to make him 
drunk ! Indeed, how happens it that such a peculiar 
thing as drunkenness ever came to exist in ' mortal 
mind ' ? But pardon me for interrupting. I doubt 
not that Mr. Harrington's criticisms are much 
keener than mine, since he has made a careful study 
of his theme. Please continue, Jennie." 

" ' Why, ' " read Miss Crossman, " ' why will mus- 
tard and water administered to an unconscious 
Chinaman who has attempted suicide with opium 
cause him to vomit, and save his life ? Because, Mrs. 
Eddy hastens to reply, of the " general belief " that 
the mustard and water will have that effect. My 
illustration, she contends, proves the theory correct. 
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Very well, stick to that. How happens it that 
about one-half of the cases treated by the physicians 
in this manner are unrelieved and die ? " General 
belief " expects the remedy to operate as powerfully 
in each case, for the missionaries and doctors who 
administer the remedy have no means of knowing 
how long the patient has been under the influence of 
the drug; yet one man recovers, while another, 
perhaps treated at the same time with the same 
remedy, dies. This shows the hopeless tangle into 
which Mrs. Eddy's theory brings her thought; yet 
she holds to her theory, since it is divinely revealed ! 
Can God be the author of such confusion? 

" ' Will Mrs. Eddy tell me how it happens that 
about twenty-five thousand people and ten thousand 
cattle are killed in India every year by the bites of 
venomous snakes? According to Mrs. Eddy, ser- 
pents are a part of God, and cannot therefore be 
poisonous. " General belief " is all that makes the 
venom deadly. Therefore, the first serpent that 
man ever saw was absolutely harmless. How did 
man come to regard any serpent as poisonous ? Why 
did " general belief " invest some serpents with 
venom, and not all? Why have not all venomous 
serpents the same kind of venom, since man's be- 
lief made it? How could man get ten drops of 
venom into each fang of the king cobra ? Why did 
he not put a larger amount into the fangs of larger 
serpents? How does it happen that he does not 
regard the boa-constrictor as venomous, since he is 
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larger and more fearful to look at than any other 
serpent ? If " general belief " makes the secretion 
poisonous, how can the king cobra kill his prey in 
the jungle where he has no man to think for him? 
Why, indeed, does a serpent strike at all, since his 
venom is not venom, but simply envenomed " gen- 
eral belief " ? It would seem as if an insane asylum 
could not have an inmate willing to hold a theory 
which leads to such absurdities/ " 

" True ! " exclaimed the professor. " Doubtless 
Mr. Harrington also called attention to the strange 
fact that there is a little creeping plant called birth- 
wort that is a specific for the bite of the cobra, but 
that even it is not universally effective, as some dogs 
treated with the plant die more quickly than if the 
remedy had not been used. If ' general belief - 
explains the effect of drugs and poisons, why do 
human beings become cold as marble under the 
influence of the cobra's venom, whereas dogs are 
thrown into a high fever. Why is the cobra proof 
against its own venom, whereas a non-poisonous 
snake quickly succumbs to its bite? Why is the 
venom of a cobra or a rattlesnake harmless when 
taken internally ? Why is it not fatal when brought 
into contact with the mucous membrane, as in the 
eye or the stomach? Doubtless the venom had 
proven fatal in numberless cases of bites before man 
ever ventured to take it internally. Naturally he 
would expect the same, or similar, results when the 
poison was administered internally. Why was it 
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harmless, since ' general belief 9 invested it with 
deadly properties ? " 

M 'Pears tew me," answered Mr. Ford, " thet the 
same argemunt kin be used erbaout hornits, bumble- 
bees, et cetery. Prooty leetle fellers they be, with 
velvet jakits an' silky wings — tew small tu make 
good playfellers, but tew leetle tu dew eny damige. 
But, gosh-a'mighty ! when one of the leetle cussiz 
comes et a feller in a bizniss way, hind end fust, he'd 
make a-northodox deacon fall frum grace. Haow 
in thunder ' gen'rul b'lief ' cum tu git so much chain 
lightnin' intew sech harmliss-lookin' critters I vum 
I don't see. An' it's more so with hunny-bees. I've 
alwuz wundered haow 'twuz thet so much biled- 
daown sweetniss could cum aout of one end, an' 
so much bilin-hot fire aout of 'tother. ■ Gen'rul 
b'lief 'xplains it, sez Mery. Pooh ! All-fired mixed 
up mess ' gen'rul b'lief ' must be." 

"Another unanswerable question Mr. Harring- 
ton asked Christian Scientists," said Miss Jennie. 
H He wanted to know why a ' deadly ' poison would 
kill one animal and not injure another. He said 
this was a fact known by every physician, but unex- 
plainable upon the basis of Christian Science." 

" Mr. Harrington is right," replied the professor. 
" For example, strychnine is so deadly a poison that 
five grains will kill a human being, and there is a 
record of a child that died from the effects of one- 
sixteenth of a grain. Wild animals of nearly all 
kinds are quickly killed by the same deadly drug. 
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Yet antelopes and English race-horses eat it without 
injury, and apparently regard it as a great treat. 
Zebras too eat it eagerly and without harm. 
Stranger yet, the Javanese iris-crow subsists on the 
seeds of the strychnos tree at a time when these 
drab-colored ' Quaker-buttons ' contain the very 
quintessence of this most powerful poison." 

" Wa-a-1, wa-a-1 ! " drawled Grandpa Ford, deeply 
interested in this strange story. " Dew tell ! Thet 
stuff is sut'nly fearful pizen. I uster kill timber 
wolves by puttin' it in meat. They'd kick the bukit 
in half a-nhaour arter they ett it. An' yeou mean 
tu say thet ant'lopes an' zebreez hanker arter it ? " 

" They certainly do," replied the professor. " I 
have seen it tried in the zoological gardens, where 
they had an ugly zebra at one time, which they 
wished to kill, and to whom they gave large quan- 
tities of the drug again and again during the day, 
but were compelled to shoot him at last." 

" Yeou don't say ! " exclaimed grandpa. " Wa-a-1, 
sech things knock Mery's nonsense higher'n a kite." 

" Well, grandpa, Mr. Harrington gave her doc- 
trines another hard blow in his final objection to 
calling her ' Science ' scientific. He said its denial 
of the reality of pain, disease, and death was more 
unscientific, if possible, than any of its other 
denials." 

" Wa-a-1, when my rumetiz gits so bad thet I hev 
tu jest holler with the pain, I wish Mery could be 
'raound tu meet the disease an' argy with it ' with 
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sech powerful eloquence ez a legislater would em- 
ploy tu defeat the passige of a-ninhuman law.' 
P'raps she c'd defeat the inhuman thing " — and the 
old man stopped to chuckle — " but I've notised thet 
there's a hull lot of bad leg'slashun goes through in 
spite of the elerkunt leg'slaters, an' I've alwuz 
wundud why Mery an' the rest of her craoud don't 
praktis on theirselves what they preach tew others. 
Mery herself hez store teeth, an' she tuk ether 
when she hed her old teeth pulled. I beat Mery 
all tew pieces on teeth, fer mine is still good. 
T'other day, though, I hed tu hev one on um filled, 
an' I went up tew Doctor Fobes, in the Simmon's 
block, tu hev him dew the work. Wa-a-1, jest ez I 
got in front of his door, there cum the all-firedest yell 
thet I ever heerd — jest made me jump most aout of 
my boots. Wa-a-1, bumby there cum aout intew 
the ruception reum a mighty fine lookin' wummun, 
fixed up fit tu kill. Arter she left, Doctor Fobes 
went on tu tell me thet she wuz Mrs. Snodgrass, 
the Science practishner, an' thet he hed jes pulled 
a tooth fer her. 'Twuz a molar, with roots thet 
went rite daown suller an' held onter the faounda- 
shun ez a pol'tishun holds onter his office. Doctor 
tol' her she better take ether, er let him use cocaine, 
but no suh ! He tol' her it'ud hurt bad, but she gut 
her dander up then, an' said tew him, ' Young man, 
yeou look arter yeour end of this bizniss, an' I will 
look arter mine.' Wa-a-1, he got down tew bizniss 
then — an' so did she ! He pulled an' she yelled. 
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He pulled ergin an' she hollered ergin, an' 'tween 
um they hed quite a time. Wa-a-1, he gut the tooth 
aout, but it took a good deal of pullin' an' haulm' — 
an' hollerm' tew — tu dew it. 

" 'Nother time daown East I stepped on the foot 
of Bill Young — Bill bein' a member of the Science 
fo'ks — an' he let aout a reg'ler Cummanshe yell. I 
ast him what the matter wuz, an' he said I hurt his 
corn like sixty — only he didn't say sixty ! * Corn ! ' 
sez I tew him. ' Yes, corn ! ' sez'e tew me. ' Corn ! ' 
sez I ergin. ' Yes, corn ! you tarnal fool ! ' sez'e, 
mad ez a wet hen. ' W'y, Bill,' sez I, ' yeou air 
sut'nly mistaken 'baout thet. Mery sez there ain't 
no toe, an' there ain't no corn, an' there ain't no 
pain — they jest all 'xist in mortal mind.' Wa-a-1, 
suh, Bill wuz so all-fired mad thet he didn't speak 
tew me fer quite a spell arterwurds." 

" Mr. Harrington discussed the whole matter at 
considerable length," said Miss Crossman, " and 
showed clearly that the equipment of the body with 
nerves was similar to the equipment of a house 
with electric door-bells, electric burglar-alarms, elec- 
tric fire-alarms, electric call bells, and" telephones. 
When the door-bell rings we know that somebody is 
at the door. The burglar-alarm's call tells us that 
somebody is trying to open a window or door. The 
fire-alarm means that the heat is intense in some 
room, and we know just where. Similarly in the 
body we find this elaborate system of nerves ramify- 
ing to its every part. If one of them is pressed or 
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injured it sends to the brain a message of pain 
and need. We know that something is wrong, and 
immediately set ourselves to work to correct the 
cause of the pain. Pain is therefore a kindness of 
God, for without it we should be unaware of disease 
and trouble. 

" He said that to deny the existence of disease was 
not only to deny the testimony of our senses, but 
also to endanger the whole world, since sanitary 
precautions would be neglected, and contagious and 
infectious diseases allowed to speed with appalling 
results, as in the Middle Ages. 

" He contended that the time came in every life 
when some change took place that we called death. 
The animal ceases all movement, and decomposition 
sets in : we say it is dead. Through disease or acci- 
dent a radical change is wrought in man's being: 
he ceases to breathe, his heart stops beating, every 
muscle is still, coldness spreads over the body, pallor 
settles upon the face, and no effort, however pro- 
longed and earnest, can restore the vital functions. 
Something has evidently gone out of man. We say 
he is dead. By that expression we mean simply that 
the soul has separated from the body, and returned 
to God, who gave it, as the body returns to the earth 
from which it came. We believe just as strongly as 
Mrs. Eddy does that the man himself, his spirit, can- 
not die, but lives forever in some other sphere and 
under other conditions ; but to deny the reality of 
what the world calls death is the height of foolish- 
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ness. Why object to the term ' death'? It desig- 
nates a change that has taken place in life, which is 
so radical that we have to bury what is left. If no 
change has taken place, why do Christian Scientists 
change their attitude toward their own loved ones 
whom the world calls dead? Why did Mrs. Eddy 
not continue to prepare food for each of her hus- 
bands after they were dead? Why did she allow 
them to be put in the ground? 

" But, 'folkses,' " suddenly exclaimed Miss Cross- 
man, interrupting herself, " once more our study 
of the science of nothingism must be interrupted by 
the very practical and substantial work of getting 
supper," and she withdrew to help her mother in the 
kitchen and dining-room. 

In spite of their ten years' residence in the West, 
there was still much of the reticence in their home 
which is so characteristic of New Englanders, so 
that it was not easy for Miss Crossman to tell her 
mother of her new happiness, but she was too over- 
flowing to keep the news to herself very long. A 
visit to the island being almost unheard of, she nat- 
urally spoke of that as a striking incident of the day. 

" Mother," she began, " Professor Clarke and I 
visited Wizard Island to-day, and found it a delight- 
ful place." 

"Wizard Island? Is that the little island in 
Silver Lake? " 

" Yes, about two-thirds of the way up the lake. 
Nobody lives there now, but an old man is said to 
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have lived there in the early days, in order to be 
safer from the Indians — although I think these 
Siwashes could never have been warlike. The ruins 
of his old cabin may still be seen. We had a delight- 
ful time, but our launch got loose and was washed 
away, so that we had to be taken off by the steamer 
when it came down. It was somewhat embarrass- 
ing, especially as some of the people on the boat 
looked and acted as if they thought it strange that a 
young couple should be there alone. But the captain 
knew both the professor and me, and made it all 
right. Do you think, mother, that it was indis- 
creet for us to go there alone ? " 

" Only on account of your example to others. 
You have known Professor Clarke as a noble Chris- 
tian man for three years, and I am sure neither 
of you would knowingly do anything wrong; yet 
other young people might follow your example and 
be led into temptation. The word exhorts us, you 
remember, to avoid the very appearance of evil. 
We Americans are probably too loose in allowing 
our daughters to go unattended by an older person 
in company with young men about whose character 
we perhaps know little. I have known some very sad 
results of this practice. I have no sympathy with 
prudery, which always detects wrong where no 
wrong is; but modesty and propriety should both 
have a stronger hold on our young American women 
than they seem to have." 

" You know I agree with you, mother, and that I 
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have always been careful in such matters, the more 
so since my work brings me into contact with men 
who are not always pure-minded or gentlemanly; 
but I have known Professor Clarke so long and inti- 
mately that I feel as free with him as I would 
with father or one of the boys. And, mother " — and 
she suddenly hid her face on her mother's shoul- 
der and whispered the words falteringly — " and, 
mother, I have promised to marry him just as soon 
as the boys get big enough to support themselves 
and you." 

Her mother held her close, saying nothing for a 
time, but tenderly caressing her, her heart too full 
for speech. At length she replied: 

" My precious daughter, I am very, very glad for 
you, and for the professor too. He is a noble man, 
to whom I can give my girlie without a fear. I am 
sure you will both be very happy." A long pause, 
and then she went on again. " I shall miss you, 
dearie, more than you will ever know until you are 
called upon to part with your own daughter, but 
still I am very glad to have it so, for a happy mar- 
riage is the climax of happiness in this world. I 
can wish you nothing better in this life than that 
you be as happy with your husband as I was with 
your father. God bless you, my girl," and her 
mother kissed her tenderly as she resumed her 
work. Then, mischievously, she concluded : 

" I am glad to hear of the successful issue of the 
professor's studies in experimental psychology." 
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Her daughter's lovely face crimsoned, but she 
replied laughingly: 

" Better not be too sanguine. The study of 
woman is like woman's work — it is never done. 
The professor may be an authority in his specialty, 
but the dear old goose don't know much about 
women." 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE ENGAGEMENT BROKEN 

MEANTIME the little Scientist was as un- 
happy as she could have been had hearts and 
pains been real. Try as she would she could not 
make herself believe that the dull ache in her heart 
was all " in the mind." Perhaps, however, this was 
because Mr. Harrington's lectures had shaken her 
faith in the religion of nothingism. They had done 
this she had to admit. She had gone over the 
ground again and again, only to become more con- 
fused each time. 

She remembered, as if it were but yesterday, the 
happy yet awed feeling with which she had entered 
Vassar as a young lady of seventeen. For two years 
she had led her class. How life had broadened for 
her during that period. It seemed to her that she 
had passed from girlhood into womanhood. Then 
had come ill health in the midst of her junior year, 
compelling her to leave college for so long a time 
that upon her return she had fallen below her previ- 
ous standing. The disappointment had been keen, 
but she had been cheered by the thought that if she 
could not lead her class she could at least complete 
her course with credit to herself and honor to her 
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parents, whose only daughter she was. But the 
vocal culture, added to the other work, had been too 
severe a tax for her strength, and, in the fall of her 
senior year, she had been compelled to give up all 
thought of graduating with her class. It had seemed 
to her as if the light had gone out of her life, and 
that there was nothing more for which to live. Oh, 
how she had prayed that she might die ! Her nerv- 
ous system was so wrecked that for a time they had 
been compelled to watch her lest she take her own 
life. The most eminent physicians in Rochester, 
and in the neighboring city, Buffalo, had exhausted 
their skill in vain. For two years she had been con- 
fined to her bed, helpless, and suffering untold 
agony. 

As a last resort her parents had taken her West, 
hoping that the climate might prove beneficial. On 
the way her condition had attracted the attention of 
a cultured woman who was going to spend the 
winter in California. She proved to be a Christian 
Scientist, and with such zeal did she urge the tenets 
of her sect upon the sick girl that they seemed full 
of promise. The lady had given her the name of 
Mrs. Josephine Hanna as the most noted C. S. D. 

in S , she being a normal course graduate of the 

Massachusetts Metaphysical College, and a woman 
whose fame had reached even to the East. 

In due season they had reached S , the invalid 

being sorely wearied by the long trip, but evidently 
already benefited by the change of scene and air. 
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Soon after they were settled Mrs. Hanna had been 
sent for, the parents being eager to try anything 
that promised relief, although without much faith in 
Christian Science, and with considerable prejudice 
against it, believing that its teachings were antago- 
nistic to the Bible. The healer had come and had 
begun treatment at once. Using largely the words 
of Mrs. Eddy, she had explained to Miss Duncan 
the principles of Christian Science, and then had 
given her silent treatment. 

" The fundamental propositions of Christian Sci- 
ence," she had begun, " are summarized in the four 
following, to me, self-evident propositions. Even 
if read backward, these propositions will be found 
to agree in statement and proof. 

" i. God is all. 

" 2. God is good. Good is mind. 

" 3 God, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 

" 4. Life, God, omnipotent good, deny death, evil, 
sin, disease. Disease, sin, evil, death, deny good, 
omnipotent God, life. 

" The metaphysics of Christian Science, like the 
rules of mathematics, prove the rule by inversion. 
For example: There is no pain in truth, and no 
truth in pain; no matter in mind, and no mind in 
matter ; no nerves in intelligence, and no intelligence 
in nerves; no matter in life, and no life in matter; 
no matter in good, and no good in matter. 

" Christian Science explains all cause and effect 
as mental, not physical. It lifts the veil of mystery 
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from soul and body. It shows the scientific relation 
of man to God, disentangles the interlaced ambigui- 
ties of being, and sets free the imprisoned thought ; 
so that we may know, in Divine Science, that the 
universe, including man and his divine principle, is 
harmonious and eternal. Science shows that what is 
here termed matter is but the subjective state of 
what is here termed mortal mind. 

" The evidence of the physical senses often re- 
verses the real science of being, and so creates a 
reign of discord — assigning seeming power to sin, 
sickness, and death ; but the great facts of life, 
rightly understood, defeat this triad of errors, con- 
tradict their false witnesses, and reveal the kingdom 
of heaven — the actual reign of harmony on earth. 

" Mind is God, and therefore cannot be sick ; 
what is termed matter cannot be sick; all causation 
is spirit, acting through spiritual law. To the Chris- 
tian Science healer, sickness is a dream, from which 
the patient needs to be awakened. 

" Miss Duncan, you must awake. Turn your 
gaze from the false evidence of the senses, to the 
harmonious facts of soul and immortal being. You 
are suffering only as the insane suffer — from a 
mere belief. The only difference is that insanity 
implies belief in a diseased brain, while physical ail- 
ments (so-called) arise from belief that some other 
portions of the body are deranged. 

" The efficient cause and foundation of all sick- 
ness is fear, arising either from ignorance or sin. 
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It is always some image of disease which frightens 
the sick — an image of thought externalized. You 
must banish all fear. God is all, and God cannot 
be sick. Harmony is universal, and discord is un- 
real. Man is the image and likeness of God, in 
whom all being is painless and permanent. Man's 
perfection is real and unimpeachable, whereas im- 
perfection is blameworthy and unreal. Thus fear, 
disease, and sin have no foundation in truth. In- 
flammation is but a false belief, a fear, which quick- 
ens or impedes the action of the blood; just as a 
man's blood is quickened when he comes upon some 
object which he dreads. 

" You think you have nervous prostration. It 
seems to you that your nerves cause you unspeak- 
able agony. But you are mistaken. Nerves are 
parts of a. belief that there is sensation in matter, 
whereas matter is devoid of sensation. Nerves 
have no more sensation, apart from what belief be- 
stows upon them, than the fibers of a plant. They 
are not the source of pain and pleasure. We suffer 
or enjoy in our dreams, but this pain or pleasure is 
not communicated through a nerve. Everything is 
in mind. A change of belief changes all the physical 
symptoms, and determines a case for better or 
worse. Nerves carry a changed report to the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, according to the changed 
belief. There are no nerves in intelligence, and no 
intelligence in nerves. Sickness is an illusion, to be 
annihilated by mind. Disease is an experience of 
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mortal mind. It is fear made manifest on the body. 
According to Christian Science, man is as perfect 
as the mind which forms him. Since God is all, 
there is no room for his opposite. You must rid 
yourself of the belief that you are a separate intel- 
ligence from God, and obey unerring principle, life, 
and love, and you will no longer have the false 
belief of sickness." 

Then had followed the silent treatment, in which 
the healer had sat and silently argued with the dis- 
ease. These treatments had been continued day 
after day, until, within three months, the invalid was 
on the road to recovery. That was nearly three 
years ago, and there had been no relapse. Instead, 
Miss Duncan felt herself to be stronger than ever 
before in her life — and she looked it. 

She had never been able to understand " Science 
and Health," and had almost in despair given up 
trying to fathom what seemed to her its turbid and 
turgid rhetoric ; but other authors had been clearer, 
so that she had come to have a somewhat clear con- 
ception of the fundamental doctrines of the new 
religion. Some of these she could not accept; but 
whenever confronted with insurmountable diffi- 
culties, she fell back on the stock argument of the 
Scientists : " It is a demonstrable science." She had 
been healed — she knew that. Others had been 
healed. Therefore the doctrines must be true, how- 
ever incomprehensible they might be, and however 
much they might outrage common sense, for "by 
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their fruits ye shall know them." Like Mrs. Hanna 
and the rest, she had come almost to adore the 
woman who could write a book which few claimed 
to understand, but which nevertheless thousands of 
the most intelligent men and women accepted by- 
faith as God's highest thought to this age. She 
was one of the thousands to whom the goddess of 
the new cult had come to be a Grecian Pythia, 
whose oracles were worthy of credence in propor- 
tion to their ambiguity and the mystery attending 
their utterance. 

Then there had come this modern Xerxes to 
plunder the inviolable sanctuary, and no supernat- 
ural thunder had been heard in opposition, and no 
destructive crags had been hurled down upon the 
impious head of the desecrator. Instead, he had 
entered the very holy of holies and laid rude hands 
upon the most cherished treasure — the goddess her- 
self. At first Miss Duncan had burned with indig- 
nation against the calumniator, as she had against 
Robert Ingersoll when she heard him attack the 
most sacred things in the Bible. But as she had 
read and studied the lectures as published in the 
" Chronicle," she had been unable to detect any 
weak place in the argument, and had gradually been 
compelled to agree with the lecturer regarding the 
follies of the so-called Science. 

But the giving up of the new faith was causing 
her greater pain than the surrender of her Baptist 
faith had done, for the latter had been gradual, 
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whereas this was sudden. She had grown out of 
the old faith into the new, and had been almost as 
unconscious of the change going on in her mental 
state as she was of the renewal of her physical 
nature by the process of nutrition. But now she 
felt as if something vital were being torn from her, 
and she was miserable; for, while she was losing 
her hold on the new faith, she was not able yet to 
accept the old faith again. 

She was in a tumult. She still believed that 
Christian Science was a demonstrable science, for 
she and others had been healed. Yet, she asked in 
the next breath, did not the evidence that they had 
been healed rest on the validity of the testimony of 
the senses, testimony which was not allowed in a 
Christian Science court? If, however, they had 
been healed, how could this fact demonstrate the 
truth of the Science in the face of equally evident 
facts, such as Mr. Harrington had cited? The 
more she argued and thought the worse the tangle 
became, until it was " confusion worse confounded." 

But there was another affaire dn cacur which 
increased her unhappiness. Four or five months 
previous she had promised to marry Gilbert Vin- 
tner. He was fifteen years her senior, but possessed 
many characteristics calculated to recommend him 
to a woman of her refined nature and culti- 
vated mind. His tall and graceful figure was 
always well groomed and clad in perfect taste, 
and this being supplemented by black hair, dark 
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eyes and skin, and the manners of a polished gentle- 
man, made him an esthetic delight; while his wide 
reading, thorough knowledge of the world, love for 
music and art, and conversational powers, usually 
held in reserve, but brilliant when fully enlisted, 
made him a delightful and instructive companion. 
They had become acquainted at church, where his 
money had given him considerable influence, al- 
though for some reason he seemed to have few warm 
friends there — perhaps because the poorer members 
stood somewhat in awe of him, but more probably 
because the feeling had become almost universal 
against " tainted money." Attracted by her beauty 
and singing, he had besieged her heart so boldly and 
perseveringly, and so skilfully withal, that at last 
she had surrendered, believing that she loved him as 
a woman ought to love the man whom she marries. 

But now she knew that she had been mistaken. 
It seemed to her that he was wearing a mask. 
Occasionally it had slipped off, and she had caught 
glimpses of a selfishness which repelled her, had 
witnessed flashes of temper which filled her with 
apprehension, and had felt a something in his looks 
and manner which filled her with an instinctive but 
indefinable sense of alarm, and prompted her to 
flee as from some unknown danger. She had never 
been able to draw him into conversation on the 
subject of religion, although he talked freely about 
the church and its pastor. 

The latter had come to be a delicate subject be- 
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tween them. All had gone well until after Mr. Har- 
rington's political sermon, but since that time the 
mention of their pastor's name was like the pro- 
verbial red rag; the black eyes flashed with anger, 
and the thin lips closed cruelly. The night of the 
lectures by ex-Judge Wing they had nearly quar- 
relled. He had noticed her embarrassment when 
Mr. Harrington greeted them, and his suspicions 
had been aroused at once. After they were seated 
he had asked her how she liked their political 
preacher, and she had warmly defended her pastor, 
and expressed great admiration for the eloquent and 
fearless sermon. He had replied sarcastically that 
it was simply a cheap bid for notoriety. She had 
resented this, and he had answered back. Doubt- 
less there would have been a quarrel but for the 
publicity of the place. 

Since that time they had avoided the mention of 
Mr. Harrington's name so far as possible, but there 
had been a coldness between them nevertheless. He 
had persistently refused to attend church, and she 
had gently rebuked him for his neglect of church 
duty and privilege, and for his uncharitable spirit 
toward his pastor. He was evidently nettled by this 
criticism of his action and attitude, and especially by 
her indorsement of the man whom he hated ; but his 
love for her, and his fear of losing her, tempered his 
reply and softened his manner. Indeed, he had 
never been more considerate and tender than during 
the past few days. 
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But she knew now that she did not love him, and 
that she did love another. Unconsciously she had 
been making Mr. Harrington her ideal ever since 
the morning of his first sermon, and had contrasted 
Mr. Vinther unfavorably with him. She had not, 
prior to his proposal, analyzed her feelings ; but she 
knew that Mr. Harrington aroused the best and 
noblest elements of her nature, and that she was 
very happy when with him. She found herself 
singing the songs he loved, reading the books he 
had read, dressing for him, thinking of him, won- 
dering what he would think of any contemplated act, 
and going about her work exquisitely happy for 
hours after he had called. 

He had not been mistaken when he thought he 
read love in her eyes that day, although she was 
unconscious of it herself ; she was just herself, that 
was all, and her soul answered to its mate. When 
he asked that simple question, her soul awoke from 
its blissful dream, and she was almost overwhelmed 
with the rapture of finding that it was all a reality. 
In that mad moment she had almost said " yes." 

Then Mr. Vinther's dark, angry face had flashed 
upon her mental vision, and the relentless grip of 
death seemed to tighten upon her heart. She was 
that man's promised bride! She must marry a 
man whom she did not love, and could never know 
the ecstasy of being the wife of this man who had 
stirred the very depths of her soul. 

" Break the engagement," whispered her heart. 
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u You have given your promise/' answered the 
tormentor, " and it would do you no good anyway, 
for your religious views prohibit your being the wife 
of a Baptist minister." 

The difficulty seemed to her insurmountable, as 
she had told Mr. Harrington, and she had given 
way to her wretchedness and anguish. Mr. Har- 
rington had assured her, as we know, that from his 
point of view it was not an insuperable barrier ; but 
he had gone away before there was time to discuss 
the matter further, leaving her more utterly miser- 
able and disconsolate than she had ever been before 
in her life. 

But since that day she had thought and prayed 
much over the matter, and had decided that 
whether she ever became the wife of another or not, 
she could not marry Mr. Vinther. She felt that to 
do so would be to wrong him, and invite unhappiness 
and misery for herself. 

When this decision was reached she wrote Mr. 
Vinther, asking him to call at once, being unwilling 
to wait until his usual time for coming to see her. 
He came immediately upon receipt of the note, 
hoping that she wished to ask some favor of him; 
yet, on account of the wording of the letter, fearing 
something unpleasant. 

He was plainly disconcerted and troubled by the 
coolness of her greeting, and filled with foreboding 
by her first words. 

" Mr. Vinther/' she began, " I have asked you 
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to call because I have something to say to you 
which, in justice to us both, ought to be said at 
once. You have been very kind to us since our 
coming to the city, and I wish to assure you that 
I appreciate it, however much what I am about to 
say may belie my words. 

" When you honored me by asking me to be your 
wife, I consented only because I believed that I 
loved you as a woman ought to love the man she is 
going to marry. More intimate acquaintance with 
you has convinced me that I was mistaken, and I 
therefore ask you to release me from the engage- 
ment." 

" Release you from the engagement ! " he cried in 
consternation. "Surely you are joking!" 

" No, Mr. Vinther, my request is sincere." 

" But I don't understand it. I love you, and I 
don't see how I can give you up," he insisted. 

" I am sorry to cause you pain," she replied, " but 
it would be harder for you by and by to find that 
your wife did not love you. I could do you no 
greater injustice than to marry you without loving 
you. I do not believe that love always justifies 
marriage; but I do believe most strongly that no 
marriage is ever justifiable without love." 

" But," he persisted, " I love you so much that I 
could be happy with you even if you did not love 
me — at least, I am willing to run the risk. I am 
sure I could make you love me, Lois. Let me try, 
darling." 
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" You ask the impossible," she replied firmly. 
" Such a step would not be merely running a risk, as 
you term it, but deliberately wrecking our happiness 
and ruining our lives. I am unwilling to be a party 
to such a suicidal policy. I am unwilling to make 
you unhappy, and I cannot consent to be made 
unhappy." 

" But if I made you love me ? " he pleaded. 

" I have already told you that that is impossible. 
More intimate acquaintance with you would, I am 
sure, but widen the chasm between us." 

His face darkened slightly, and he looked at her 
sharply, but simply said quietly : " You loved me 
a few weeks ago." 

" No," she replied. " I thought I loved you ; but 
I was mistaken, for true love never dies." 

" But," he insisted, " if you were mistaken then, 
you may be now." 

" No," she replied positively, " I am sure I under- 
stand my mind and heart now." 

" Might I venture to ask why you are so posi- 
tive?" 

" My answer would not make it easier for you," 
she replied, " or cause you to feel more kindly 
toward me, hence it is better locked in the silence 
of my own heart. That I do not and cannot love 
you should be a sufficient reason for my request." 

" It is evident," he said hotly and sarcastically, 
losing control of himself, " that preachers dabble in 
love as well as politics." 
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" Sir ! " she cried, her cheeks flaming and her 
eyes flashing. 

" You play the part of injured innocence very 
well," he sneered, " but it deceives nobody. I have 
known since the night of the lecture that you were 
stuck on the reform preacher as badly as he is stuck 
on himself. Allow me to inform you that he has 
stuck his nose into other people's business once too 
often. He is up against the real thing this time, as 
you both " 

" Mr. Vinther," she interrupted, standing before 
him, with her anger blazing hot, " your brute 
strength enables you to do with impunity what only 
a coward and a churl would stoop to do. Unless 
you apologize for that insult we are strangers from 
this hour. Take your ring — which I blush to have 
worn — and go ! " and she held out the costly dia- 
mond to him. 

He rose to his feet with a look on his face that 
would have made her tremble if she had been less 
angry — rage, hate, murder were there. 

His clenched hands opened slowly, and then his 
slender, bony fingers came together tightly, like 
eagle's talons, as if eager to fasten into Ce tender 
throat of his victim. 

His eyes fastened upon hers with a look which 
held her for the moment, as the helpless bird is held 
by the serpent which is about to strike. Even in that 
awful moment she thought of the fascinating, 
masterful look with which a hypnotist at Rochester 
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had drawn an unwilling subject across a large hall 
onto the stage. 

With an almost superhuman exercise of her will 
she freed herself from the momentary spell, and 
again extended toward him the hand which had 
fallen helpless at her side for a moment. 

A look of baffled rage was his only answer to her 
proffer of the ring. 

She cast it at his feet. 

In his rage he stamped upon it and ground it into 
the floor. 

Then the storm of his wrath broke loose, his face 
white with passion, and his words ground out be- 
tween his clenched teeth : 

" You will rue this day, Lois Duncan. I will be 
revenged upon you and your pious fraud if it takes 
the rest of my life. I will make you both curse the 
day in which you were born," and with a look of 
bitter hate he strode from the room. 
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CHAPTER X 

STRIKING ONCE MORE 

MR. HARRINGTON was now the popular 
preacher of the city, and had the confidence 
of everybody except a few hide-bound folk, who 
always thought whenever the gospel wagon went 
faster than the orthodox jog that it was undignified, 
and were always fearful whenever it got out of the 
ruts made by their forefathers that it would get off 
the straight and narrow way and never reach the 
celestial city. 

As graciously as it was capable of doing any 
manly thing, the " Herald " had withdrawn the 
charges which it had made against him, and had 
very gingerly commended him for his willingness to 
visit a sick woman in the scarlet district. Although 
the public knew nothing of the dastardly attempt 
to ruin his character, this explanation was enough 
to raise Mr. Harrington in its estimation. 

Moreover, he was the lion of the hour, because 
he had saved the day in the election. The citizens' 
ticket had been elected by a safe margin, thus giving 
the reform forces a majority in the council, and a 
tremendous advantage in the city because they had 
proved that the forces of righteousness could be 
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aroused and made dominant in civic affairs. Few 
had believed that such a victory could be gained at 
that time ; but for some reason, which nobody knew 
except Jim Tracy, the eight councilmen had not been 
nominated by petition but, instead, the opposition 
had seemed to lose heart at the last minute. 

Ignorant of some of the facts, the public naturally 
ascribed the honor of the victory to Mr. Harrington. 
The leaders in the reform movement were mag- 
nanimous enough to acknowledge that Mr. Harring- 
ton's political sermon had started the ball rolling, 
while the ring was shrewd enough to see that he 
had been, and probably would continue to be, its 
most dangerous and powerful foe. 

All this, added to his enviable reputation as an 
orator, rilled his church at every service. While this 
was gratifying to him, he was too wise to measure 
his success by the size of his audiences. He believed 
intensely in the great fundamental truths of the 
Bible, and preached them with all the eloquence and 
power he could command. 

He had entered the political arena with no desire 
for notoriety, but because impelled by his profound 
conviction that the church should lead the nation 
in the assault upon the forces of social, political, and 
economic wrong which stood arrayed against all 
that was best in our American life. He believed 
that it was no more the duty of the minister to 
plead with men to prepare themselves for heaven, 
than it was to command them to prepare themselves 
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to pay living wages, to give honest work, to vote 
for just laws, to demand the equitable enforcement 
of law, to do in all the relations of life as they 
would be done by. He sought to apply divine truth 
to the whole common life of man, instead of confin- 
ing it to the narrow limits of prescribed churchi- 
anity. 

He had engaged in the controversy with Chris- 
tian Science from equally unselfish motives. He 
gladly recognized the godly lives of most of the 
adherents of the faith, admitted the therapeutic 
value of something in its teachings, and agreed with 
its founder in her insistence upon the immanence 
of God; but he believed that the people were de- 
ceived, was convinced that the explanation of the 
cures was an erroneous one, knew that all that was 
good in the system could be had by holding to the 
older interpretation of the Bible, and feared a dire 
harvest in some distant day from such an unscientific 
and unchristian fad. It had, therefore, seemed to 
him necessary to do more than to answer the lec- 
ture of Mr. Wing, especially in an age when the 
authority of the Bible as a divinely given book was 
denied. Consequently he had tried to lay a broad, 
scientific foundation, which should appeal to men 
and women of common sense, whether they believed 
the Bible or not. 

He had succeeded. Already the lecture of Mr. 
Wing had lost its power over the people, although 
Mr. Harrington had not yet attempted to answer it. 
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The people had already come to see that such a 
conglomeration of the unscientific, ridiculous, and 
nonsensical as Mr. Harrington had shown to com- 
pose Christian Science, could not be the religion 
of the Bible. 

Nevertheless, when he announced that his next 
lecture would be a direct answer to the noted Chris- 
tian Science doctor, he deepened the interest and 
attracted many who had not been present before. 
Nearly everybody seemed to feel that his victory 
here would be as pronounced as the one in the 
political field had been. His church was full when 
he began to speak that afternoon. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," he began, " I have 
already paid my compliments to the founder of 
Christian Science, showing that there is as much 
disparity between her reputation and her character 
as there is between the picture of the young woman 
published in all the papers and the gray-haired, 
wrinkled old woman herself. 

" I have also shown the folly of calling the fad 
' Science,' when it denies every fundamental prin- 
ciple of science. 

" This afternoon I purpose showing the folly of 
calling the system ( ?) ' Christian/ since it denies 
every fundamental truth of the Bible. My theme is 
' Antagonism between the Bible and Christian Sci- 
ence.' 

" Christian Scientists claim that there is close 
harmony between themselves and the Christian 
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world. You have recently listened to perhaps their 
most noted lecturer, and you know that the entire 
lecture was a skilful attempt to prove that Chris- 
tianity and Christian Science are agreed in all im- 
portant respects. His plausible arguments — or, 
more accurately, claims — deceived many, and led 
them, temporarily at least, to look with favor upon 
this fad, and in some cases to accept it as the religion 
of the Bible. 

" I freely admit that Christianity and Christian 
Science have a superficial agreement in all that the 
noted lecturer claimed ; but the agreement goes little 
deeper than the use of the same terms. For ex- 
ample, they agree in believing in God; but the 
Christian's God is as distinct from the Scientist's 
God as personality is distinct from principle. They 
agree in believing in Jesus Christ; but disagree 
diametrically and absolutely when they come to de- 
fine what they mean by * Jesus Christ.' They agree 
in believing in a heaven and a hell; but the Chris- 
tian's use of those terms is as widely separated from 
that of the Scientist as heaven is from hell. 

" But it is not my purpose to point out the dis- 
agreement between Christianity and Christian Sci- 
ence, but between the Bible and Christian Science. 
Conceivably the Christianity of the ' old churches ' 
may rest upon a false interpretation of the Bible — 
which, indeed, is the claim of Mrs. Eddy — whereas 
Christian Science may be the Christianity of the 
Bible — which is also the claim of Mrs. Eddy. Per- 
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sonally I believe that the Christianity of to-day 
comes very far short of the Christianity of the 
Bible; but I am even more positive that Christian 
Science bears so little resemblance to the Christi- 
anity of the Bible that Christ would fail to recog- 
nize it if he were here to-day. In the Scriptures, 
rationally interpreted, it can no more find a place 
for the sole of its foot than Archimedes could find 
a place upon which to stand to move the world. My 
claims I shall try to establish before I am done." 

Mr. Harrington then launched into a keen and 
scholarly discussion of his theme, but a discussion 
which was so clear and convincing that Miss Cross- 
man several times found herself heaving a sigh of 
relief, because she felt that the lecture was quite 
within the comprehension of her grandfather, to 
whom she would have to explain it alone, on ac- 
count of the inability of Professor Clarke to be 
present at the study, he being absent on a lecture 
trip. Yet she would not be quite alone, for she had 
invited Miss Duncan — who was a dear friend of 
hers — to go home with her and remain until the 
evening service. Her invitation was given in abso- 
lute ignorance of Miss Duncan's peculiar interest in 
Christian Science, and was due entirely to her 
friendship and her desire for help in interpreting 
the address to her grandfather. 

When they entered the room the old man was sit- 
ting by the open grate, in his characteristic pose, his 
legs crossed, his feeble hands clasped over the 
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crooked end of his heavy hickory cane, his keen blue 
eyes looking reminiscently into the glowing coals of 
the snapping fir sticks, the firelight playing upon his 
rugged and wrinkled face. 

As he turned with evident reluctance from the 
vivid pictures which memory had conjured, they 
saw tears in the patient eyes and marks of pain on 
the aged face. 

His granddaughter stepped quickly to his side, 
and pressed a kiss tenderly on his brow, murmuring 
sympathetically : 

" Dear old granddad ! You are lonely, aren't 
you ? We ought not to have left you alone so long." 

" Wa-a-1," replied the old man in tones which 
trembled in spite of his stoical efforts to control 
himself, " I be kinder lunsome. I miss — yeour 
gran'mother — so. Me an' mother lived tugether ez 
man an' wife more'n sixty year, an' I git awful 
lunsome sence she went home. We wan't never 
sep'rated more'n a few days et a time, an' we gut tu 
depend upon one anuther a good 'eal. Land ! I 
uster be like a fish aout of water when mother 
wa'n't tew home. These 'ere young fo'ks think they 
love one anuther, but jes' let 'urn work tugether in 
double yoke fer sixty year an' they'll think they 
didn't ever know nuthin' abaout what love wuz. 
A young feller thinks he loves his wife when she 
stan's sweet an' blushin' by his side when they're 
married; but, Lord! wait 'til he sees her sufferin', 
an' feels thet he's tu blame fer it, an' yit can't help 
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her — er 'til he sees the teeny mite of human'ty on 
her breast — er 'til they cum back frum the grave- 
yard an' don't hear the baby laffin' an cooin' in the 
haouse no more — er 'til a son er a darter goes 
wrong an' breaks their parunts' hearts — them's the 
times when they'll larn what love is. 

" Mother an' me hez stood tugether when there 
wa'n't no sunshine tu be seen 'ceptin' in one anuther's 
faces, an' in the face of a lovin' Father. The claouds 
wuz awful black an' threat'nin' sumtimes, but we 
faced 'urn tugether, an' bumby the sun shined aout 
ergin. 

" But naow I've gut tu face 'urn alone — leastwise 
I should hev tu ef there wuz any claouds, an' ef I 
didn't hev a Friend who never leaves me alone. 
There ain't no claouds, though, fer I've got so fur 
up the mountainside thet the sun's alwuz a-shinin'. 
Prooty soon Lorindie an' me'll be tugether where 
there ain't no more storms er sorrer." 

" ' And there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain : for the former things are passed away, ' " 
replied his granddaughter softly. 

" Ye-us," answered the old man, " an' we shall 
rest frum aour labor, an' yit serve him day an' night 
in his temple. I s'pose that means thet we're goin' 
tu hev rest frum aour burdn's an' ev'rything thet 
worries us, an' serve God 'thaout gittin' tired same's 
we dew workin' daown here. 'Though sum fo'ks 
thinks it means thet we ain't goin' tu dew nuthin' in 
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heav'n, but jes' set still an' sing. Yeour gran'- 
mother uster say sumtimes when she gut awful 
tired working thet she b'lieved she'd be pu'ffickly 
happy in heav'n ef shec'd set daown in a white 
ap'on an' fold her han's an' dew nuthin'. 

" Wa-a-1, I guess she's faound God ain't so poor 
thet he can't give his fo'ks nuthin' but a-nap'on. 
He gives 'urn all a white robe tu wear — 'n' I s'pose 
they won't need no washin' er ir'nin' er mendin'. I 
s'pose the golden streets is so clean thet there ain't 
no dirt tu sile nuthin'. I guess wimmin'll be glad 
there ain't no washtubs there. Pussunly I'm glad 
there ain't no mud in the streets tu track intew the 
mansions, fer Lorindie'd hev me clean my feet 
'fore I cum in, an' would foller me araound with a 
dustpan an' wing tu clean up arter me." 

As the old man paused to chuckle over the pic- 
ture which his fancy had thrown on the screen of 
memory, his granddaughter thought it an opportune 
time to turn his mind away from the sad memories 
which his day-dreaming had summoned, and so 
asked : 

" Gran'pa, do you care to hear about Mr. Har- 
rington's lecture to-day? It was on the antagonism 
between the Bible and Christian Science, and will 
interest you, I think. Miss Duncan came up with 
me, and will help me to explain it — although I guess 
you know more about the subject than we do. You 
have read your Bible through so many times that 
you know it almost by heart, don't you ? " 
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" Wa-a-1," replied the old man, " I know most of 
the best parts of it. Nigh twenty year ago I be- 
gun tu larn by heart the Sunday-school lessons, an' 
then I decided tu larn the hull chapter where the 
lesson wuz. There ain't much 'ceptin' the desert 
patches thet I ain't ben over so of'en thet I know 
'urn all by heart." 

" Desert patches in the Bible ! " cried Miss Dun- 
can. " I am afraid you are very heterodox, Uncle 
Cush." 

" Wa-a-1," chuckled the old man, " p'r'aps I be ; 
but when I tried tu foller Moses an' Eleazar thru 
the twenty-sixth chapter of Numbers, when they 
went 'raound tu git a census of all the fo'ks in 
Israel, I gut lean an' scrawny huntin' 'raound fer a 
bite of grass ; an' yeou try feedin' on genealogies an' 
I'll bet yeou'll jump the fence intew David's psalm 
paster — ef yeou don't git tew poor tu jump 'fore 
yeou try it ! " 

Miss Crossman and her friend laughed heartily 
over the old man's satisfactory explanation, and his 
granddaughter replied: 

" I am sure you are right, gran'pa, although I 
never stayed long enough in those parts of the Bible 
to know how short the feed was. I have looked 
over the fence several times, but have never felt like 
leaving the 1 green pastures ' for such unpromising 
wastes. Now, to change the subject somewhat, shall 
we see what kind of pasturage we can find in Mr. 
Harrington's lecture ? " 
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To this the old man gave ready assent, and 
listened eagerly while Miss Crossman read the in- 
troductory portion of the address, interrupting her, 
however, several times to indorse Mr. Harrington's 
position. 

" Before stating the points of disagreement be- 
tween the Bible and Christian Science," Miss Cross- 
man said, " Mr. Harrington told his congregation 
that the principle upon which he should proceed in 
the discussion was that the words of the Bible are 
to be interpreted according to their plain and 
obvious meaning, and that obscure passages are to 
be interpreted according to the analogy of faith — a 
principle which he said had become too well estab- 
lished throughout Christendom to need champion 
ship by anybody. 

" His first claim was that the Bible and Christian 
Science are antagonistic in their teaching as to the 
nature of the Scriptures. He admitted that Mrs. 
Eddy writes of the ' deep divinity ' of the Bible, and 
calls it ' very sacred,' and ' the chart of life ' ; but 
contended that she nowhere admits that its claims 
regarding its own character are true. Her dis- 
ciples, he said, believe that every good book is in- 
spired, and every good man is inspired — which 
means, of course, that every book and every man 
is inspired, for there are no bad books and no bad 
men. The Bible is inspired, but so is the book of 
Mormon, the Koran, the sacred books of the Hindus 
and Chinese. Moses and Milton, David and Dante, 
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Samuel and Shakespeare, Paul and Paine, Isaiah 
and Ingersoll, all are inspired. 

" Mr. Harrington insisted that this was very 
different from the claims which the Bible makes for 
itself, as it claims to give the words of God, and 
to tell truthfully facts which, according to its own 
statements, man never could have found out without 
a revelation from God, and points to the exact ful- 
filment of its foretellings as a test of its truth." 

" That's true's preachin','' declared the old man, 
" fer I've caounted nigh a hund'ud places in the 
Pentateuch alone whar thet claim is made." 

" Mr. Harrington showed that this antagonism 
becomes more evident," continued Miss Crossman, 
" and Mrs. Eddy's position more reprehensible, 
when it is remembered that she and her disciples 
put ' Science and Health ' above the Bible. She 
nowhere admits the inspiration of the Bible, but she 
claims again and again that her theories came to her 
through inspiration, that the ' Science ' is eternal, 
the ' only road to truth/ and is to be the 1 interpreter 
of the universe.' " 

" Wa-a-1," interrupted the old man, " I don't think 
the elder is jes' right tu say thet Mery an' her dis- 
ciples put ' Science an' Health ' above the Bible. 
Sum of urn dew, but most of 'urn cumpare the tew 
books abaout this way — the Bible is a sort of a 
secrit religious code frum God, which nobody could 
understand 'til Mery gut the key frum God himself. 
Both on 'um cum frum God. they think. The code 
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is wuth more'n the key in one sense, but the key is 
wuth more'n the code in anuther sense. The code 
is wuth more'n the key, 'cause we wouldn't've hed a 
rev'lashun f rum God withaout the code ; but the key 
is wuth more'n the code, 'cause we wouldn't hev 
known what the code meant 'thaout the key. 

" Of course, most sensible fo'ks think the key 
wuz made by a woman thet hez alwuz given signs 
of bein' unbalanced, an' thet it don't fit the lock tew 
God's treasure-haouse. Pussunly I b'lieve Mery 
scraped 'raound in the scrap pile of all the systims 
of religion an' philos'phy of all the past, pickin' up 
ev'ry queer piece of stuff she could find, an' rivitid 
'urn tugether in sech a-naoutlandish way thet no- 
body could tell what in creation it wuz, an' then 
when they give it up told 'urn thet it wuz a ' key.' 
It's better'n a Chinese puzzle, er a conundrum, fer 
nobody ever would've guessed this one. Yit Mery 
an' her fo'ks think it cum from God. Wa-a-1, ef it 
did, it's one of God's jokes." 

The young ladies laughed, but Miss Duncan 
seemed a little annoyed over the old man's severe 
arraignment of the book that had been so much to 
her, and asked: 

"Aren't you a little severe and unjust? Would 
so many intelligent people accept ' Science and 
Health' as the basis of their religion, if it were 
nothing but a silly puzzle ? " 

" Wa-a-1, I dunno. Carlyle, isn't it ? — sez thet 
England hed thirty million men, wimmin, an' fools 
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— mostly fools. America hez more fo'ks an' more 
fools. A good many of 'urn is edicated, but a-nedi- 
cated fool is the wust kind of a fool. Edicated 
and unedicated fools like tu be fooled. In forty- 
eight, unexplainable rappin's were heerd in the 
haouse of John Fox, in New York, an' alwuz 
when his tew darters wuz present. In 1850 the 
gals went tew New York City, an' made a great 
stir. The movement spread, sittin's wuz given be- 
fore Napoleon III in Paris, an' Alexander II in St. 
Petersburg, an' many noted men an' wimmin be- 
come proselytes tew the new faith. In 1888 Mar- 
garette Fox publicly confessed thet she an' her 
sister hed made the rappin's with their toes; but 
that didn't hinder the growth of the organization, 
an' to-day spiritualists claim there is nigh a million 
spiritualists in aour country. A little earlier a 
man by the name of William Miller fooled the fo'ks 
abaout the comin' of Christ. He sed Christ wuz 
comin' in 1831, an' thet the earth wuz tu be de- 
stroyed in 1843. He wuz jest a-nignorunt farmer, 
but lots o' fo'ks b'lieved him an' gut ready tu move 
aout intew eternity. Daown aour way the fo'ks 
turned their farms, et cetery, intew greenbacks, an' 
give the money tew the preachers. Wa-a-1, the 
preachers moved afore the day set, but I guess they 
went t'other way from heav'n. One old farmer gut 
all ready tew go tew heav'n, an' climbed up ontew 
a load of hay so's tew be nearer the sky. He gut 
tired waitin' an' went tew sleep. Sum bad boys 
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sneaked up an' set fire tew the hay, an' it blazed up 
like sixty. The old feller jumped up scairt tew 
death, an' yelled, 1 In hell, jest ez I expected ! ' 
Wa-a-1, I dunno's all on 'urn re'lly ixpected tu go 
thar, fer, ez I wuz sayin' lots 'o' fo'ks is fools. 

" Dowie fooled a pile 'o' fo'ks fer years — jest 
bamboozled 'urn intew b'lievin' thet he wuz the real 
thing: John the Baptist, Elijah III, an' I dunno 
what all. They give him their money, their brains, 
their worship — ev'rything he ast fer! Fools? W'y, 
sech fo'ks is jest asses, brayin' fer sumbody tu ride 
'urn — an' Elijah III he rid! 

" Daown tew Shiloh, Maine, thar is anuther set 
of fools — Sandford, he calls 'urn ' The Holy Ghost 
and Us ' sassiety. He calls himself John the Bap- 
tist, Elijah, an all the rest, same's Dowie did, an' 
claims thet Mery, Dowie, an' all the rest of the 
clowns 'ceptin' himself, air of the devil. He jes' 
rides his donkey an' shows off fer a livin', while they 
don't dare tu bray — pray, they call it — 'less he tells 
'urn tew. 

" Yeou talk 'baout intelligunt fo'ks wantin' sense 
fer the basis of their religion, Miss Duncan. Meb- 
be; but hist'ry shows thet thar hez ben more non- 
sense an' foolishniss in religion than most anywhar 
else." 

" I think," interrupted Miss Crossman, " you are 
right, gran'pa. Many of the teachings of Christian 
Science seem to me to confirm your position, and 
few do it more surely than Mr. Harrington's second 
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point, which was that Christian Science is antago- 
nistic to the Bible in its principles of interpretation. 

" The Bible is composed, he reminded us, of 
history, prophecy, poetry, biography, and epistles, 
sixty-six different books in all, written in three 
different languages by perhaps forty different 
authors, during a period of about sixteen cen- 
turies ; and yet the whole a unit, bound together by 
the black thread of ruin by sin, and the scarlet 
thread of redemption by the cross, and progressively 
revealing to the lost world the One character, God. 
In order to get at the meaning of this wonderful 
book, one must know Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek ; 
be acquainted with the geography of Bible lands, 
with their antiquities, and with their history from 
the creation to the close of the apostolic age; be 
skilled in textual criticism and the literary history of 
the Bible, in the study of the canon, and in the laws 
of interpretation ; or, in so far as he does not under- 
stand these things, he must be willing to trust those 
who have given them proper study. 

" Mrs. Eddy, Mr. Harrington contends, disre- 
gards every one of these principles. She is so igno- 
rant of the original languages that in the 1885 
edition of her book, she stated that the word Adam 
was from the Latin demens, out of one's mind. 
This exposes ignorance not only of the true meaning 
of the word Adam, but also of the fact that the 
word was applied to man almost a thousand years 
before the Latin was born. The next year she 
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proved that the name Adam was from the Latin 
dcemon, demon. This is a threefold expression of 
ignorance, for the word dcemon is Greek, not Latin. 
She has now corrected these inspired and copy- 
righted mistakes, and says : ' The word Adam is 
from the Hebrew adamah, signifying the red color 
of the ground, dust, nothingness. Divide the name 
Adam, and it reads, a dam, or obstruction.' 

" Mr. Harrington said it was evident that neither 
she nor any of her followers knew anything about 
Hebrew, as the word Adam was from Adham, in- 
stead of adamah." 

At this point Miss Duncan interrupted Miss 
Crossman by saying: 

" I have made a somewhat careful study of 
Christian Science, and have been strongly drawn to 
it, but I am compelled to agree with Mr. Harrington 
in his strictures on the seeming absurdities in the 
glossary of Mother Eddy's book, in which she 
claims to give the spiritual sense of Bible terms, 
which she says is also their original meaning. You 
remember, Jennie, that Mr. Harrington spoke of 
several of these absurdities. ■ Euphrates,' which is 
used everywhere in the Bible as the name of a river, 
Mrs. Eddy calls, 1 Divine Science, encompassing the 
universe and man; the true idea of God; a type of 
the glory which is to come.' ? Gihon ' is also the 
name of a river, but its spiritual sense is ' The rights 
of woman acknowledged — morally, civilly, and 
socially/ " 
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" Yes," replied her friend, " and Mr. Harrington 
seemed to me right, although hard, in his severe 
arraignment of such nonsense. He said that al- 
though her disciples called Mrs. Eddy ' God's high- 
est thought ' to this age, even God's highest thought 
could not make these words other than a mess of 
nonsense." 

"What was it that he said just after that?" 
asked Miss Duncan. 

" He said," replied Miss Crossman, " that if that 
was God's highest thought it was a crazy thought, 
better fitted for an insane asylum than for a throne." 

" That's prooty tough," answered Uncle Cush, 
" on — the insane asylum ! 'Twouldn't dew tu put 
mild loonaticks whar they c'd hear sech crazy inter- 
pretashuns of Scriptur, fer their case would be hope- 
liss inside o' six weeks." 

" Well," replied his granddaughter, " of course 
you know that there are other equally grotesque 
interpretations in her book. For example, of the 
raising of Lazarus, Mrs. Eddy says : ' He restored 
Lazarus by the understanding that he had never 
died, not that his body had died, and then lived 
again.' ' Love your enemies,' she says, means ' thou 
hast no enemies.' ' Thou shalt not commit adultery ' 
means, ' Thou shalt not adulterate life, truth, or 
love, mentally, morally, or physically.' ' Thou 
shalt not kill ' means, ' Thou shalt recognize no in- 
telligence or life in matter, and find no pleasure 
or pain therein.' " 
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" Ye-us," answered the old man, " I hev of'n 
read them passigis, an' wondered ef even the Al- 
mighty knows what Mery means by sech a jumble. 
Sartin it is thet anybody with a grain of sense 
knows thet them words can't mean that, an' thet 
Mery would never hev made 'um mean that ef the 
int'rists of her religion hadn't seemed tu demand it." 

" Mr. Harrington was very sarcastic," continued 
Miss Crossman, " when he referred to some of these 
interpretations. Let me read you some of his 
scathing remarks. Listen: 

" 'She smites the rock of Scripture with her magic 
wand of spiritual interpretation, and spiritual milk 
and honey flow forth in copious streams to refresh 
the thirsty and famished soul. She is the good 
shepherd, leading into green pastures and beside 
the still waters the sheep that have wandered starv- 
ing across the desert of God's word. For example, 
take that desert patch across which we have wan- 
dered for two thousand years without finding a 
blade of grass or drop of water to nourish and re- 
fresh our famishing souls : " Our Father, who art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen." This " mighty angel, or God's 
highest thought," with understanding " clear as 
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crystal," waves her wand over the sands, and lo! 
an oasis delights the eye and feasts the soul : 
" Principle, eternal and harmonious, nameless and 
adorable intelligence, Thou art ever present and 
supreme, and when the supremacy of spirit shall 
appear the supremacy of matter will disappear. 
Give us the understanding of truth and love, and 
loving we shall love God, and truth will destroy all 
error. And lead us not into life that is soul, and 
deliver us from the errors of sense, sin, sickness, 
and death, for God is life, truth, and love forever.' " 

" Wa-a-1," drawled the old man, " I think my- 
self, thet ef Mery's interpretashuns wuz tu be 
adoptid, there'd be a hull lot more desert patches in 
the Bible — an' I, fer one, would swear off tryin' 
tu digest sech a lot of gravel an' cobblestuns — 
'twould be either swear off, er swear ! " 

" Doubtless you will indorse Mr. Harrington's 
concluding remarks on this second point," said 
Miss Crossman. " I will read them to you : 

" ' Everywhere she dumbfounds the dictionary it- 
self, exposes her ignorance of the original languages 
of the Bible, violates every established principle 
of interpretation, ignores the meaning which the rev- 
erent scholarship of the ages has assigned to words, 
tramples commentaries and lexicons under her feet, 
reads into the Scriptures what the writers never 
could have intended to say, and is dogmatic, un- 
reasonable, and fanatical in all of her interpretations. 
It is impossible for men or demons to imagine an 
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absurdity that cannot be proven from the Bible by 
her method. Her method is simply to take a passage, 
and without any reference whatever to the general 
consensus of opinion concerning it, and without any 
regard at all for the plain and obvious meaning of 
the words, make them mean whatever she pleases. 
Is such a woman a safe teacher to follow? When 
her exposition of the Bible is opposed to the reverent 
scholarship of the centuries, defies every estab- 
lished law of biblical interpretation, and compels us 
to throw to the winds every grain of common sense 
that we ever had, while it is possible that there are 
minds that may think her right, and the rest of the 
world wrong, the speaker is not such a fool. Higher 
criticism, divorced from reverence, is a dangerous 
foe to Christianity, but it is not half so dangerous as 
reverence without either sense or scholarship.' 

" Mr. Harrington showed where the Bible and 
Christian Science were antagonistic at many other 
points; but we shall either have to take them up at 
some future time, or not study them at all, for it is 
now time for Lois and me to get ready for the 
evening services. What would you like to do, 
gran'pa? " 

" Wa-a-1," replied her grandfather, " I should 
hate tu miss hearin' what the elder hed tu say 
'baout the rest. P'r'aps we kin take up t'other pints 
when Purfessor Clarke cums up ag'in." 

Miss Crossman blushed, for she had not told 
her friend how successful the professor had been 
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in his psychological researches, but she answered 
quickly : 

" All right, gran'pa ; I think he will be able to 
come up next week. If so, we will resume the study 
at that time." 

Miss Duncan looked at her friend quizzically, but 
said nothing until they had left the room. Then 
she impulsively hugged Miss Crossman, and 
whispered : 

" Dearie, you just must tell me all about it." 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE FOUR GRAVES 

THERE was some surprise and considerable 
excitement in certain circles when it became 
known that Jim Tracy was to be the first one prose- 
cuted by the Anti-Saloon and Civic Leagues, and 
that the suit was to be brought by Mrs. Cook, 
whose son Albert had died from alcoholism, as 
related by Mr. Harrington in his political sermon. 

The State law allowed any husband, wife, child, 
parent, guardian, employee, or other person, who had 
been injured in person or property, or means of 
support, by any intoxicated person, or in conse- 
quence of the intoxication, habitual or otherwise, 
of any person, to recover damages in a civil action 
from the person or persons selling or giving intoxi- 
cating liquors to such person, or from the owner or 
lessor of the building in which the liquor was sold. 

It was also against the State law to sell liquor 
on Sunday, to Indians, minors, or habitual drunk- 
ards at any time, to allow minors in saloons for any 
reason, or to employ women in any capacity in such 
places. 

County Attorney Wingate was confident that he 
could secure the conviction of Tracy, and of a dozen 
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other saloonkeepers, for the violation of any one of 
these laws; but inasmuch as Mrs. Cook was poor 
and ill, and in sore need of money, it was thought 
best, as a first step, for her to bring suit for damages 
for the death of her son. Although she, rather than 
the State or the Leagues, was the plaintiff, Mr. 
Blain, the Anti-Saloon League's attorney, and Mr. 
Wingate, were her attorneys. 

The case was opened in the Superior Court, with 
Judge Jeremiah Harris on the bench. Before the 
first day was over it became evident that the plaintiff 
had a strong case. Some very damaging evidence 
was introduced. 

Mrs. Cook's testimony would have stirred the 
soul of Shylock with sympathy. She was not more 
than forty years of age, but plainly was nearing the 
end of her life. Her face was sad as death, but the 
fountain of tears had run dry. Her garments were 
cheap and threadbare, but neat withal, and were 
worn with a grace which told of a certain refine- 
ment, in spite of her poverty and illiteracy. 

In a voice weak, but clear and sweet, she told 
how Albert had learned to drink by bringing beer 
from the saloons for his father, who compelled him 
to go, against his wish and her pleas. Occasionally 
the saloonkeepers had given him some beer to 
drink before filling his pail, and this had given him 
a taste for the stuff, and finally aroused an appetite 
for it. This had begun nearly two years before. 
After his father died, a year before, he had joined 
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the " Bay City Club," in spite of her tears and 
prayers, and spent most of his meager earnings in 
dissipation with his dissolute companions, leaving 
her and little Willie to get along the best way they 
could. 

This had continued for nearly a year, until he had 
died from the effects of the liquor, as his father 
had before him. Again and again during that time 
she had gone to the different saloons where he was 
getting the liquor, and pleaded with the bartenders 
to sell him no more liquor, and to prohibit his com- 
ing inside, but her prayers had been ignored in 
most cases. On one occasion, in the " Golden Rule " 
saloon, the bartender had been so annoyed and 
angered by her persistent pleading that he had 
filled a tumbler with refuse from the bar and thrown 
the stuff in her face. 

All this had robbed her of her chief support. 
Little Willie was doing his best selling papers and 
running errands, but usually his earnings were not 
more than three dollars a week. She had, herself, 
taken in washing and plain sewing until her health 
failed; but now they were dependent upon what 
Willie earned. She felt that the saloons had done 
her an injury which could never be atoned for by 
money, and knew that the " Golden Rule " saloon 
was one of the many that had wronged her by 
helping to kill her boy. 

Naturally, Tracy had employed the ablest lawyers 
to be secured, but they were unable to shake her 
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testimony at a single point. It became evident to all 
that if the prosecution could prove that the de- 
fendant owned the " Golden Rule " saloon, as Mrs. 
Cook had implied, it would go hard with Tracy. 

The plaintiff's attorney placed on the stand Will 
Becker, the young fellow who had testified before 
the coroner at the time of the death of young Cook. 
Plainly he was badly frightened, but he told his 
story in a straightforward manner nevertheless. 

His testimony developed some interesting but 
shocking facts. It seemed that about a year before, 
Henry Murphy, whose father was a prominent club 
man in the city, had conceived the plan of organ- 
izing a club for young men, Murphy himself being 
at the time nearly sixteen years of age. They had 
begun with five fellows, but had increased to thirteen 
at the time of Cook's death. Henry Murphy, Will 
Becker, Albert Cook, Hiram Cleaves, and Chris 
Grimvstedt were the original five. The fellows who 
joined later were Gus Schneider, Pat Doyle, Ole 
Olson, John Samuelson, Paul Overgaard, Charlie 
Orr, Carl Christie, and Mark Wier. " Murph " 
was president, and Becker vice-president. For a 
while they had met in an abandoned building on 
Dock Street, but finally rented a room in an old, 
unused building on Front Street, by promising the 
owner to pay him five dollars a year for it. 

The club met regularly every Saturday night, but 
some of the fellows were at the room every night. 
They spent their time in playing cards, gambling, 
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smoking cigarettes, telling coarse stories, reading 
dime novels, and drinking. They knew there were 
laws against anybody's selling them cigarettes or 
liquor ; but they had a tacit understanding with cer- 
tain bartenders, and had no trouble in getting all 
they wanted. 

The night before the death of Cook they had met 
as usual. " Murph " had brought the first bottle 
of whiskey, getting it at Mrs Aufdeheider's saloon. 
Becker, himself, secured the second bottle from the 
" Golden Rule " saloon. Schneider got another 
from the " Last Chance " saloon ; Wier, one from 
"Pete's Place"; Cook, one from "The Fair"; 
and Doyle, one from Beck's. The last bottle had 
been got about two o'clock Sunday morning. He 
did not know just what time they went to sleep (?) 
but remembered nothing until about seven o'clock 
in the morning. He waked up most of the fellows 
at that time, but couldn't wake Cook. Finally they 
became so frightened that they ran for Doctor Bur- 
dick. He came in a few minutes, but could not save 
Cook. 

" Murph " then took the stand ; but he declared 
that Becker had faked the whole story. He ad- 
mitted that he knew Becker and the other fellows 
named by Becker, and that they had sometimes met 
for a jolly time, but insisted that everything else 
was just a josh. 

Mr. Blain was not taken by surprise, for he had 
expected some of the fellows to be bribed by the 
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defense into testifying falsely. He knew too, that 
young Murphy's father felt very keenly the dis- 
grace of his son's experience with his amateur club, 
and would use every effort to shield himself. Fore- 
warned Mr. Blain was forearmed, and within ten 
minutes had compelled the false witness to incrim- 
inate himself. So completely did he become en- 
tangled that a cross-examination could not have 
turned evidence more absolutely in favor of the 
plantiff. 

Schneider and Orr were called to the stand suc- 
cessively, and substantiated the testimony of Becker 
at every important point. From the latter, Mr. Win- 
gate drew the fact that the rest of the club had gone 
to British Columbia for their health, with all ex- 
penses paid, and that he and the other three who 
had testified had been offered a hundred and fifty 
dollars apiece if they would skip the country for 
three months. This money had been offered by 
Lawyer Nieman in his office, and he had become very 
angry when three of them refused to accept the 
bribe, and had threatened to prosecute them under 
the law which forbade a minor representing to deal- 
ers in intoxicating liquors that he was of age, and 
by means of such misrepresentation securing the 
liquors. They had been frightened by the threat, 
and tempted by the money, but had decided to stand 
their ground, as the death of Cook had shown them 
the folly of their past life. 

Doctor Burdick was called. He testified that on 
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the Sunday morning under discussion, he had been 
summoned hastily by a boy, whom he did not 
know but whom he identified now as young 
Becker, who had asked him to go at once to 
120 Front Street. There he had found several 
boys gathered in fear or drunken stupor about 
another boy, who was lying on the floor snoring 
heavily. A hasty examination revealed the complete 
coma which was likely to follow acute intoxication. 
Such intoxication had been caused by drinking a 
large quantity of some spirituous liquor in a very 
short space of time. The symptoms of coma were 
very striking, and could not be mistaken; namely, 
stertorous respiration, dilation of pupils, frothing 
at the mouth, etc. He had used the stomach-pump 
at once to evacuate the stomach, and had given 
ammonia as an antidote ; but all his efforts had been 
unavailing, and the boy had died within an hour 
from the time of his arrival. 

The county records were then introduced in evi- 
dence that the " Golden Rule " saloon was owned by 
James Tracy at the time Becker bought the whiskey 
there, and had been for nearly two years prior to 
that date. 

Such was the status of the case when the court 
adjourned for the night — little dreaming of the 
tragedy about to be enacted. 

Long before the court opened the next morning 
the room was crowded with men and women eager 
to follow a case which many of them felt to be a 
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fight to the finish between Tracy and Mr. Harring- 
ton, and most of them believed to be the beginning 
of a long and bitter battle for law enforcement, since 
the saloonkeepers had boasted through the papers 
that they would bankrupt the county if an effort was 
made to compel them to obey the excise laws of 
the State. 

The plaintiff was not in her place when court 
opened. 

Her attorney arose, and with deep solemnity ad- 
dressed the court. 

" Your honor, we move the adjournment of the 
case until it can be revived in the name of little 
Willie. Worn out in body and soul by the struggle 
for the necessities of life, and heartbroken over the 
disgrace and loss of her husband and son, the 
plaintiff has given up the bitter fight. She is dead." 

He paused. His auditors were shocked by his 
startling announcement. Faces blanched. Breath- 
lessly they waited for him to go on. 

" In her home of poverty," Mr. Blain continued, 
" during the silence and darkness of the night, with 
no friend to clasp her hand and no voice to offer a 
prayer, the weary soul ceased the struggle and took 
its flight to that land where saloons do not steal the 
money or slay the manhood of the poor and defense- 
less. She has carried her cause into that court 
where justice and righteousness are supreme. But 
we shall revive the case on behalf of the boy, who 
has been robbed of father, mother, and brother." 
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Quietly the judge adjourned the case, and silently 
the crowd passed out. 

The next day a neat casket, purchased by some 
of his members whom Mr. Harrington had inter- 
ested in the orphan boy, was lowered reverently 
into the grave, carrying the mortal remains of Mrs. 
Cook to rest until the resurrection morn. A great 
crowd had followed the hearse to the cemetery, 
eager to show their sympathy for the motherless 
boy; and not an eye was dry as the last solemn 
words were spoken and the child's passionate sobs 
were heard. 

Many warm hearts were ready to welcome the 
homeless lad to their own homes, but it had been 
decided already that he should remain for a time 
with Lawyer Blain. Within a week the trial was to 
begin again, and it would be more convenient and 
safer to have him close at hand. 

On the opening day of the trial the courtroom was 
packed, as it had been a week before. The papers 
had given vivid reports of the tragic ending of the 
former trial, and thus had deepened an interest 
which was keen already. For the first time in the 
history of the city the feeling was widespread, that 
the saloons ought to be compelled to obey the laws 
and ordinances, and that if they were going to per- 
sist in selling liquor to minors and drunkards, they 
should be made to suffer the full penalty of the 
law. 

But not a person in the room was prepared for 
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the startling sentence with which the plaintiff's 
attorney opened the case. 

" Your honor," he began, his voice trembling with 
emotion, " a second time the Supreme Court of 
heaven has interrupted the proceedings of this court. 
This time the case cannot be adjourned, but must 
be dismissed forever. I beg the indulgence of the 
court while I explain : 

" During the past week, the plaintiff, William 
Cook, or 9 Little Bill,' as everybody called him, con- 
tinued to sell papers, evidently being very anxious to 
earn even more money than usual. I could not under- 
stand this, since he had no mother to support, until 
one day I was passing the establishment of a marble- 
cutter, or gravestone-maker, with whom I am ac- 
quainted. He called me in and told me that early in 
the week a little chap of nine or ten had come in to 
ask the price of gravestones. He seemed greatly 
distressed when he learned that even the cheaper 
grades were beyond the reach of his purse. But out 
in the yard he ran across a broken piece of marble 
part of the remains of an accident, which the cutter 
agreed to sell him for a price which he said he 
could afford in a day or two. He left very happy 
over his bargain. 

" The next afternoon he came back, bringing a 
little four-wheeled cart. Exultantly he counted out 
two dollars in nickels and dimes, loaded his marble 
into the wagon, and started off, happy as a king. 
The cutter's curiosity was aroused, and he stopped 
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the lad to ask him his name, and what he wanted 
of the stone. 

** ' Name's Bill Cook, 'n' I want th' stun fer my 
muther,' was his hesitating reply, and he started on. 

" ' Then,' said my friend, ' I understood, and I 
called him back and told him he was welcome to 
the stone, and tried to get him to take back the 
money; but he refused, and trudged off with his 
precious burden.' 

" Yesterday," Mr. Blain continued, " the cutter 
and I went out to the cemetery to see what little 
Bill had done with the stone. When we came within 
sight of his mother's grave, my friend cried out : 

" ' There 'tis, sure's you live ! ■ 

" Little Bill had succeeded in setting the broken 
end of the stone in the ground, so that the remainder 
stuck up a foot or more above the fresh earth. We 
both had some trouble with our throats when we 
saw it. 

" ' Just as it was when it left our yard,' my friend 
muttered huskily. 

" But he was mistaken. When we got nearer, 
and saw what the little chap had done, we couldn't 
see anything for a while." 

In spite of himself Mr. Blain's voice broke, and 
he made some indignant dabs at his eyes with his 
handkerchief. Recovering himself, he went on: 

" The little man had written his mother's epitaph. 
With a broken file he had carved rudely these words, 
evidently doing his best to keep the lines straight 
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and to make the words show well, for he had 
made the letters in capitals. I copied it, letter by 
letter, but you need to see it in order to appreciate 
it. Here it is. I will spell it word by word. 

MY MuTHER 
SHEE DIDe LAsT WEAk 
SheE WuZ aL I Had 
Shee Sed SHeAd be WaiTin Fur 

" Evidently he had not had time to finish it, for 
right there the lettering stopped. 

" The loving hand of the little lad will never 
finish the line. The tender mother waits no longer. 
Early this morning, file in hand, the little stone- 
cutter started to the cemetery to finish his work of 
love. As he was hurrying along Front Street he 
and others were startled by the sound of a runa- 
way. Nobody knows just how it happened, but one 
of the magnificent teams of the B. B. Brewery, the 
wagon loaded with beer kegs, had become frightened 
and was dashing down the street. When little Bill 
saw them they were nearly in front of Mrs. Aufde- 
heider's saloon — one of the saloons that helped to 
kill his brother — and to his horror he saw Mrs. 
Aufdeheider's three-year-old daughter playing in 
the street, not fifty feet from the pounding hoofs, 
and too frightened to do more than scream. Little 
Bill was about the same distance away, but he 
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leaped forward as only a child of the street can, 
and threw the baby aside just in time to save her 
life. But the cruel hoofs beat him down, and the 
heavy load crushed the little form. 

" Tender hands bore him into the saloon, which 
but a few weeks before had contributed to the 
death of his brother, and a doctor was summoned at 
once. But the case was hopeless. Opening his 
eyes he smiled at sight of the old file, which a man 
had picked up when he saw the little lad drop it, 
and now brought into the room. 

" ' I — didn't — git — it — done/ he gasped, ' but — 
she'll — be — waitin' — fur — me — an' — I'll — tell — her,' 
and with the sentence unfinished the brave heart 
ceased to beat, and the plaintiff had appealed his 
case to the Court on high, from which there is no 
appeal, and where justice never miscarries." 

The pathetic ending of the little life, in which so 
many had become interested, deeply affected the 
auditors. Several women were crying hysterically, 
and all were weeping. The men were blowing their 
noses noisily, or hastily brushing away the tears 
with sleeve or hand. Even " Dutch Jake," the 
keeper of the most notorious dance-hall in the city, 
a man who had been the means of ruining scores of 
young men and women, and that nobody ever sup- 
posed had a heart left, was visibly moved. 

If the rest had not been so occupied with their 
own feelings, they would have seen Jim Tracy 
struggling vainly to conceal and control his emotion, 
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and finally burying his head in his arms on the 
table back of his attorney, his strong frame shaken 
with the internal storm. The man he knew he 
ought to be was speaking again to the man he was. 
The pathetic story of Madeleine Gillespie, and her 
strong appeal to him, had aroused the dormant man- 
hood. This had been strengthened by his some- 
what reluctant response to the call of duty to go to 
Mr. Harrington and confess the great wrong which 
he had tried to do him. Pure love for the woman he 
hoped to make his wife was springing up in his 
heart, and this was helping in the transformation. 
The sudden death of Mrs. Cook, whom his con- 
science told him he had wronged, as he had many 
others, had been another call to him. Now the 
thought of little Bill's loss of his mother, his love 
for her, carved rudely in the stone at her head, the 
unexpected dismissal of the case by the interven- 
tion of a Higher Power, and the conviction that he 
as defendant would have to stand at last before the 
Supreme Judge, all combined to stir him to deeper 
depths than even he had supposed there were in his 
nature. 

The next day a strange sight was witnessed by 
those in the vicinity of the Golden Rule saloon. 
Kegs of beer were being brought by sturdy men 
into the street, and the contents poured into the 
sewer, and bottles of whiskey and other intoxicating 
liquors were being smashed. Tracy was inside, 
directing the men ; but the reporters sought in vain 
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to find out what purpose he had in mind. All he 
would say was that he was going out of the business, 
and that he thought the brewers and wholesalers 
could supply the other saloons without his stock. 

Load after load of kegs and broken bottles was 
hauled to a dumping ground on the hill south of 
the city, and that night there was a great bonfire. 
By morning all that was left of the business was a 
dismantled building, liquor-tainted sewers, and 
melted glass and smoldering ashes. 

Within a week only melted glass and ashes were 
left, for the old saloon had been torn down, and 
the ground was being cleared for a new building. 
The reporters were desperate, for only Tracy and 
the architect knew what was in the wind, and neither 
of them would tell. 

A few days later Mr. Harrington and Mr. Win- 
gate, both of whom had become interested greatly 
in the Cook case, went to the cemetery to learn the 
location of the four graves, with a view to seeing 
what could be done about stones. Mr. Harrington 
knew that Willie and his mother had been laid side 
by side. He and his friend, therefore, went to the 
place where the graves were, as he recalled it, but 
were greatly surprised to find no trace of the rude 
stone erected by little Bill. Instead, the ground 
looked as if turned over within a day or two. 

As they went to inquire of the keeper regarding 
the matter, they saw a lady and gentleman going 
toward the gate. Their paths intercepted just op- 
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posite the keeper's house, and Mr. Harrington and 
Mr. Wingate were surprised to see that the man 
was Tracy. Both were struck with wonder at sight 
of the unexpected beauty of the woman, and Mr. 
Harrington was puzzled over the resemblance be- 
tween her and somebody that he had seen. Tracy 
acknowledged their greeting with a nod, but his 
companion blushed and avoided their gaze as if in 
confusion or shame. 

" Beauty and the beast," Mr. Wingate muttered 
under his breath as they passed beyond hearing. 

" Where have I seen that face before ? " Mr. Har- 
rington asked himself in a puzzled tone. " I am 
sure I have seen either her or some one who looks 
very much like her. It is a face of such striking 
beauty, and yet so clouded*by a suggestion of sin 
that one cannot help noticing it." 

" I have it ! " he exclaimed, just as they were at 
the house. " I will tell you about her later." 

They stated to the keeper the object of their call, 
and were surprised again when they were told that 
the four bodies had been taken up and moved to 
one of the best parts of the cemetery, and a respec- 
table monument erected on the lot. He was unable 
to tell them by whose orders this had been done, 
but gave them the name of the marblecutter who 
had placed the monument. He directed them to the 
monument, and they turned away greatly perplexed, 
for they had understood that the Cooks had no 
relatives in the West. 
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They found the shaft of granite, with its simple 
inscription : 

COOK 
Samuel 
Jane 
Albert 
Willie 

On the side where Willie lay were carved these 
words : 

LITTLE BILL 
Died March 28, 19 — 
He loved his mother 

Silently they turned away, and, returning to 
town, went to the cutter's to learn who had done 
this friendly and Christian act. On the way Mr. 
Harrington told Mr. Wingate that he was satis- 
fied that the woman with Tracy was the woman 
whom he had been called to see in the scarlet dis- 
trict. He could not be sure, for he had seen her 
face but for a few minutes, and in a dim light ; but 
his memory, and what Tracy had told him regarding 
her repentance, confirmed him in his suspicion. 

" Do you remember," asked Mr. Wingate, " how 
Tracy broke down in the court-room ? " 

" Yes." 

" And you know that his breaking up his saloon 
business and starting a new block on the old site is 
the talk of the city," continued Mr. Wingate. 
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" Yes," replied his friend, " and I am satisfied 
that you are correct in the suspicion which you have 
not voiced." 

Neither was surprised, therefore, but both deeply 
touched when in answer to their question regarding 
the benefactor who had ordered the monument, the 
cutter said: 

" Jim Tracy." 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE LEAVEN OF LOVE 

MR. HARRINGTON passed a sleepless night. 
He was stirred profoundly by the events of 
the previous day. He reviewed the events of the 
past few months again and again, his coming as 
pastor of the church, his first sermon, Miss Dun- 
can's song, his love for her, the seeming hopeless- 
ness of that love, the revelation of vice and corrup- 
tion which had come to him and which he had 
exposed, the victory at the polls, his controversy 
with Christian Science, the tragic prosecution of 
Tracy by Mrs. Cook, Tracy's attempt to ruin him, 
Tracy's manly confession, his visit to Miss Gilles- 
pie, the woman's repentance, their visit to the 
cemetery, Tracy's tearing down of his saloon — 
what did it all mean? 

Had Mr. Harrington known all that had passed 
between Miss Gillespie and Tracy, he perhaps 
might have arrived at a satisfactory solution of the 
mystery; but with his limited knowledge he could 
simply hope against hope that Tracy and this wo- 
man were starting toward a life of righteousness. 

That the city was arising out of the depths of 
political and moral corruption, and the church out 
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of the depths of apathy and impotence, there could 
be no doubt. Everywhere could be felt the thrill of 
new life. Hopefulness had replaced hopelessness. 
New ideals had been born. Dissatisfaction with the 
old order was universal, except among pharisaical 
church-members, corrupt politicians, and those far 
along the road of vice and crime. Already reason 
had joined hands with faith in working for a clean 
church and a clean city. 

There had been no new developments in the affair 
in which his own heart was most vitally interested. 
Hope still whispered of the possibility of his win- 
ning Miss Duncan as his wife, but so far as he could 
see he was no nearer the object of his desire than 
he was the day she had told him of the hopelessness 
of his suit. She sang in the choir still, and appeared 
as cordial to him as ever, except that there seemed 
to be occasionally a slight constraint when they 
happened to meet alone. Whether this boded good 
or ill for himself he did not know ; indeed, he hardly 
dared ask. Not knowing of the broken engagement, 
he never suspected that she might be learning to 
love him, or that there was as yet any hope for him. 
His ignorance of women — equaled only by that of 
Professor Clarke — blinded his eyes to the truth. 

Neither did he know how his lectures against 
Christian Science had been received by her, or what 
effect they had had upon her. Naturally he had 
been more anxious to win her from her error than 
to convince others ; but he had not ventured to speak 
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to her upon the subject since the sad day on which 
he had learned of her sympathy with the movement. 
He was strengthened in his hope and prayer for her 
restoration by her failure to withdraw from his 
church. 

He did not yet see his way clear to proceed 
against Mr. Vinther, although he was settled in his 
conviction that the man should be out of the church. 
Further evidence of the truth of Mr. Win- 
gate's charges they had not secured yet, although 
rumors were plentiful that the man was living a 
double life. He had been absent in the East for 
several weeks, and had not yet returned. This les- 
sened somewhat the immediate duty of proceeding 
against him, but also made more difficult the secur- 
ing of evidence. 

He could see but one open door at present — 
and that was closed. That door was into the lives 
of Tracy and this woman, whose name he did not 
know. He longed to help them, and felt, somehow, 
that the incidents of the past months, and especially 
of yesterday, furnished him the key with which to 
unlock their hearts. He was determined to make 
the effort. That the door was to be thrown wide 
open to him, he had no idea; indeed, the events of 
the next few days almost startled him. 

On the morrow, in calling on one of his members 
who had been the superintendent of one of the mis- 
sions maintained by his church, Mrs. Darling by 
name, to consult her regarding the status and future 
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of the mission, he found his opportunity already 
made for him. She was a noble Christian woman, 
who had been for years one of the most faithful 
workers in the First Church. Her husband had 
died ten years before, leaving her childless, but with 
means sufficient to satisfy every want and to enable 
her to pursue her Christian and philanthropic work 
vigorously. This she had done until rheumatism 
had compelled her to withdraw personally from the 
work which she loved so well. 

Her pastor found her lonesome, and longing for 
some congenial companion, whom she could help 
and who could help her. Immediately Mr. Har- 
rington thought of the beautiful woman whom he 
was desirous of helping, and wondered if he dared 
suggest to Mrs. Darling that she ask the almost 
friendless one to share this beautiful home. He be- 
lieved that the suggestion would be received kindly, 
and finally decided to risk it. 

" I believe, Mrs. Darling," he said, " that I know 
a woman who would fill the place exactly. I will 
tell you frankly what I know about her, and leave 
you to decide the question uninfluenced by me." 

He then related everything that he knew regard- 
ing Miss Gillespie, while seeking in a Christlike 
spirit to make Mrs. Darling feel the latent good that 
there must be in such a character. 

Mrs. Darling listened with profound interest to 
his story, without a single interruption. After he 
ceased, she asked eagerly: 
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" Do you believe, pastor, that the woman is just 
what I need ? " 

" With me, Mrs. Darling, it is not so much a 
question of what you need as it is what the woman 
needs," replied Mr. Harrington. " I am interested 
in your happiness and welfare, as I am sure you 
know; but I am interested even more in the happi- 
ness and welfare of the criminal and immoral 
classes, from whom — God forgive us — we are ac- 
customed to draw back our skirts in disdainful 
pride. You know, Mrs. Darling, that it is almost 
impossible for a man to secure employment, in which 
he may make an honest living, if he has worn the 
stripes. Thousands of men have seen the folly of 
their criminal life, and have come out into the sun- 
light of God's world determined that never again 
would they do that which would thrust them back 
into the darkness and loathsomeness of prison life ; 
but they have been treated like lepers; worse, in- 
deed, than the lepers of old, for when they would 
remain silent regarding their own uncleanness, their 
fellow-men have cried out, - Unclean ! Unclean ! ' and 
they have been forced back into their old criminality 
in order to keep soul and body together. 

" But the case of a fallen woman is sadder yet. 
Like Hester Prynne, she is compelled by those who 
should be her sisters, to wear forever the badge 
of her shame. Through the consecration of the 
' Millionaire Evangelist,' homes for fallen women 
may be found in many cities, but they do not meet 
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the need. They are doing a great work; but they 
are too few and too widely scattered to reach many, 
and are institutions rather than homes in the deeper 
sense. To put so many such women together is to 
keep them keenly alive to their former life, and to 
endanger the welfare of all through the influence of 
some insincere and unrepentant one. In any case 
they cannot be kept in such homes long, for room 
must be made for others. Christian homes should 
be opened to them as soon as they give evidence of 
a changed life." 

" But, pastor," interrupted Mrs. Darling, " you 
certainly do not mean to imply that Christians 
should open their homes undiscriminatingly to such 
women? Perhaps the majority of families are too 
poor to permit their supporting a stranger, and 
most of them, thank God, have children, whom it 
would not be wise or safe to bring into intimate 
contact with these people." 

" I agree with you entirely," replied Mr. Har- 
rington. " To speak with absolute frankness : I 
have in mind homes like your own, homes where 
there are no children, homes where another mouth 
to feed would not entail financial hardship, and 
where there is no danger of moral contamination. 
In many of these homes the responsibility of bring- 
ing one of these women into the fulness of a 
virtuous life, would be a positive blessing, and the 
companionship of some of them doubtless would 
enrich and beautify a narrow and selfish life. Your 
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own life is not in need of such discipline, for the 
grace of God and the loss of your children and 
husband have worked the virtues of a Christian 
character into a nature which, I am sure, must have 
possessed originally great beauty and strength. 

" In suggesting that you invite this woman to 
share your home, I have her welfare in mind, as I 
have said, even more than your comfort. Someway 
I cannot help thinking that she has the making of a 
noble woman, and I believe you are the very woman 
to do the making, under God." 

After a little more conversation it was decided 
that Mr. Harrington should ascertain whether the 
woman would be willing to accept such an opening 
as that offered by Mrs. Darling, and he hastened 
away on his errand of love and mercy. 

He first called on Tracy at his hotel, to find out 
how to get the message to its destination. Tracy 
was out, but was located at length by 'phone, and 
found to be at the architect's office. As he was to 
be there some time, Mr. Harrington secured per- 
mission to see him there for a few minutes. 

The architect left them alone, and Mr. Harring- 
ton stated the object of his call. At first Tracy was 
incredulous, and stared at his visitor in amazement. 
Finally he blurted out: 

" Do I understand you to say that the rich Mrs. 
Darling wants Miss Gillespie to make her home 
with her as her companion ? 99 

" If mutually satisfied," replied Mr. Harrington. 
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" But does she know the kind of a life Miss Gil- 
lespie has led?" asked Tracy. 

" Not altogether," was the answer, " although I 
told her all I knew." 

" And she is willing to take her knowing all 
that ? " persisted Tracy. 

" Rather, she is anxious to take her because of 
that," replied Mr. Harrington. " Her money would 
hire a congenial companion; but she is a noble 
Christian woman, who is anxious to help others. 
She has been engaged in mission work for a num- 
ber of years, but is forced now to give up this work 
on account of rheumatism. She is childless, and has 
deep sympathy for those women who have been led 
into sin. She would be a mother to any girl who 
should occupy her home." 

" How did she learn of Miss Gillespie? " inquired 
Tracy quietly. 

" Through me," was the reply. 

" And you are honestly willing to help a woman 
like that ? " inquired Tracy incredulously. 

" I am honestly anxious to help her," said Mr. 
Harrington. " I had a noble Christian mother, and 
longed for the love of a sister. I revere women next 
to God, and my heart is torn at the thought of their 
womanhood being outraged. I would be willing to 
go down into the very bowels of hell to bring up a 
fallen woman from the depths. My peculiar relation 
with Miss Gillespie has aroused special interest in 
her, and her abandonment of her former life has 
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aroused in me the assurance that she is to become a 
noble woman." 

11 Mr. Harrington," replied Tracy in a voice that 
trembled with emotion, " I want to thank you for 
those words, and for your interest in Miss Gil- 
lespie. My mother " — and here his voice broke — 
" was a Christian, and I have sisters. I used to 
feel toward women as you do, but the devil in me 
was aroused some years ago, and I have done my 
share toward defiling the fairest temples that God 
ever made. There are a lot of things I should like 
to tell you. If you can take the time I will cancel 
my appointment with Mr. Spencer, and go with you 
over to the hotel, to tell you some things that you 
ought to know before you meet Miss Gillespie." 

Mr. Harrington readily consented to this ar- 
rangement, and soon found himself in Tracy's 
rooms. 

" I would not betray a woman's confidence," be- 
gan Tracy, " but I believe your good opinion of 
Miss Gillespie and your desire to help her will be 
strengthened by what I am about to say. She is not 
in the slightest degree to blame for the kind of a 
life she has lived, and is deserving of only pity and 
help." 

Tracy then related the story of Miss Gillespie's 
life, as she had told it to him, and closed with the 
facts of his relation to her, and of her determina- 
tion to quit the old life forever. 

Mr. Harrington was stirred deeply by the recital, 
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and was compelled to walk the floor in order to 
control his feelings. 

" My God ! " he cried when Tracy ceased speak- 
ing. " That is awful. I can hardly believe that a 
man ever lived so base as to betray a woman like 
that. If there were nothing else to make me be- 
lieve in a hell, that would. If there is a God of 
justice, there must be a hell where such scoundrels 
can be punished as their sin deserves." 

" Yes," replied Tracy, " and I think such a devil 
deserves a sort of poetic justice. I think Dante 
ought to be given the authority to invent the worst 
torture that hell can hold for such reptiles. If I 
ever get hold of the fellow in this world, I am afraid 
I shall save God or the devil the job of dealing with 
him — although I think eternity would be none too 
long for him to suffer." 

" Well," replied Mr. Harrington, " he is likely to 
escape your vengeance, but he cannot escape the 
justice of the Omniscient and Omnipotent One." 

After a few minutes' more talk, Tracy called Miss 
Gillespie by phone and secured permission to bring 
Mr. Harrington to call on her at once. She was 
stopping temporarily at a respectable but quiet hotel, 
and thither they directed their steps. 

In the beautiful woman who entered the room 
with queenly bearing, Mr. Harrington readily 
recognized Tracy's companion of yesterday, and 
without waiting for an introduction, stepped* for- 
ward quickly, with his whole heart going out in 
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pity and the desire to help her, and said, as he might 
have said to a sister, as he clasped her hand : 

" Miss Gillespie, I appreciate the privilege of 
knowing you, and shall count it an honor to serve 
you in any capacity. I feel toward you as I should 
want a gentleman to feel toward the sister which I 
never had, if she were in need of sympathy and 
help, as you are. I hope you will test the sincerity 
of my friendship by letting me do something for 
you." 

His kindness and chivalry were too much for the 
self-possession of Miss Gillespie, and she began to 
sob convulsively, her whole body shaken with the 
storm of shame, remorse, repentance, and gratitude. 

Tracy placed his arm protectingly about her, and 
tried to soothe her, but her grief could not be 
checked so quickly. With both hands holding 
her handkerchief to her face, she continued to sob 
passionately. 

Mr. Harrington placed one hand on Tracy's 
shoulder, and the other lightly on Miss Gillespie's 
arm, and said with deep emotion: 

" Miss Gillespie, Mr. Tracy has told me some- 
thing of your past life, and of your uncompromising 
determination for the future. My heart has been 
stirred more deeply than ever before in my life, 
and I here pledge you a brother's love and help in 
the struggle you are making. I want to tell you also 
that a noble and motherly Christian woman wishes 
you to share her beautiful home as her companion." 
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If Miss Gillespie's emotion was a storm before, it 
was a tempest now. Her weeping became almost 
hysterical, and continued for a long time after Tracy 
led her to a seat. At length, however, she so far 
controlled herself as to enable her to say to Mr. 
Harrington, pathetically : 

" Your sympathy — and brotherly love — are very 
— sweet — and helpful — to me — just now. I never 
had — a brother — but if I had one — I should want 
him to be — like you. I wish I — were worthy of — 
your love." 

Her feelings overcame her again, and she could 
not continue for some time. Finally she said: 

" If you will be — patient — with me — both of you 
— and help me — I will try — to be worthy." 

" You will not simply try," replied Mr. Harring- 
ton, " you will be worthy. God never gave me a 
sister of my very own, but I believe he is going to 
make up the loss to me by giving you in her place. 
Mr. Tracy has already told me of his hope of win- 
ning you for his wife some day. Together we will 
do all in our power to make you forget the awful 
night through which you have lived. Mrs. Darling, 
however, will be far more helpful to you than I can 
be. I am sure you will come to love one another 
as mother and daughter. If you feel equal to it, I 
will accompany you there this afternoon." 

" If you can wait half an hour I think I can be 
prepared," was the answer ; " but " and she hesi- 
tated in embarrassment. 
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" But what ? " asked Mr. Harrington. 

" Had you not better tell Jim where Mrs. Dar- 
ling lives, and let us go alone?" she replied. 

For a moment Mr. Harrington failed to under- 
stand her meaning, but then he drew himself to his 
full height, and looked straight into her eyes with 
something close to indignation in his own, as he 
replied : 

" If I am the kind of a man to offer my help and 
brotherly love to a woman in need, and then be 
ashamed to be seen walking on the street with her, 
I hope Mr. Tracy will kick me out of the house." 

" Forgive me," she faltered, with tears in her eyes, 
while Tracy grasped his hand without a word, but 
with a look in his eyes that told Mr. Harrington 
that he had won another friend who would stand by 
him through thick and thin. 

By five o'clock they were ringing the bell at Mrs. 
Darling's door. The maid ushered them at once 
into the parlor, where Mrs. Darling was sitting 
alone, looking sadly into the fire. As she arose to 
greet her guests, Mr. Harrington said to her: 

" Mrs. Darling, I have brought you a daughter." 

Mrs. Darling looked one moment into the beauti- 
ful, penitent, pleading face, and then drew Miss 
Gillespie to her as if she were indeed a long-lost 
daughter, and kissing her tenderly said: 

" My poor child, I will try to be a mother to you." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SOME STARTLING DISCOVERIES 

HAD Mr. Harrington known what startling 
discoveries the next few days would disclose, 
and what awful danger was impending, he would 
have hastened to a detective agency to summon 
justice to deal with one of the worst scoundrels 
that has ever operated in this or any other country, 
and to demand protection for himself and the 
woman who already had been bitterly wronged. 

But unconscious of danger, he accepted Tracy's 
invitation to spend the evening with him to go over 
the plans which he had for the future. At that 
time Mr. Harrington learned the nature of the 
building which was to occupy the site of the old 
Golden Rule saloon, and found out other things that 
sent him to bed to pass another sleepless night — 
but this time from happiness and gratitude to God. 

Tracy frankly told him of his birth and training 
in a Christian home in Vermont, and related — still 
with some bitterness — the sad chapter in his life 
which had sent him West with the demon of hate in 
his heart. Hesitatingly and remorsefully he re- 
viewed his life since coming to S , and during 

the recital exposed more shocking corruption and 
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nameless abomination than Mr. Harrington had 
ever dreamed to exist in the city. 

He confessed that he had been fearfully angry 
at Harrington for exposing him, and disclosed 
some of his efforts to ruin the character and undo 
the work of the preacher. Had his tools been 
stronger or Harrington weaker, his success would 
have been assured; but now he was glad that he 
had failed. He had determined to fight the devil 
from that hour. 

His change of purpose he attributed primarily to 
Madeleine Gillespie, whose sad story and courageous 
stand for the right had touched him deeply. Un- 
consciously, he said, he had loved the woman all the 
time, and found himself longing to make her his 
legal wife, as soon as he was compelled by her to 
give up his old relation to her. 

Then the pathetic story of Mrs. Cook, and the 
tragic ending of the trial, had completed the work, 
and impelled him to try to undo some of the evil 
of the past, and make the world better because he 
had lived. His mother was dead, and so would 
never know how he had disgraced her, but he had 
three sisters, all married to respectable men, and 
he did not want them or their children to know how 
he had lived. His father was still living, making 
his home with the children, and he wished to come 
West to visit his only son. He had opposed the 
old man's coming again and again, because he did 
not want his father to find out how far his son had 
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departed from his early teaching ; but now he could 
urge him to come — especially if Miss Gillespie con- 
sented to be his wife soon. 

He said he had accumulated a large fortune 
since coming West, part of it as legitimate profit 
in his ungodly saloon business, but most of it as 
his share of the spoils in their game of political 
graft. He had been brought up to regard the sa- 
loon business as of the devil, and his experience 
had confirmed him in his early conviction. Prac- 
tically all of his money had, therefore, been gotten 
by means which he regarded as immoral, although 
little of it had been secured by means which the 
corrupt and imperfect laws would declare illegal. 
Legally he was, therefore, entitled to all he had; 
but morally, it seemed to him, he was entitled to 
very little of it. 

The perplexing problem, however, was how to 
make restitution. Providentially he had been pre- 
vented from trying to repay to Mrs. Cook the finan- 
cial value of her husband and son — indeed, he was 
no more to blame for their death than a dozen other 
saloon-keepers were. He could not lay his hand on 
any particular individual or family, and say posi- 
tively, " I have done you financial wrong by my 
business; I want to make your loss good." The 
money which he had secured as boss of the political 
ring had not been paid by any individual or corpo- 
ration against their will, but voluntarily, as a bribe. 
These men were not entitled, therefore, to a penny 
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of the money, and he had no intention of returning 
a cent of it to one of them. 

The plan which he had evolved was to erect a 
fifty-thousand-dollar building on the old saloon lot, 
give the institution a hundred thousand dollar en- 
dowment, and donate it to the city as a men's resort 
and boys' club. His observation was that the men 
came into the city from the mines, logging camps, 
and shingle mills, with their wages, and found no 
place of resort except the saloons, gambling dens, 
and brothels. Naturally they congregated in the 
saloons, began to drink, finally got drunk, and 
wound up either in a brothel or jail, without a penny 
of their wages left. 

Also the working men in the city were caught in 
a similar manner. The lumber and shingle mills 
paid their men Saturday night, by check. Saloons 
were located with devilish cunning, where every 
man must pass them night and morning, and at 
these saloons checks were cashed without question 
or identification. Of course no man would think 
of asking such a favor without taking a drink. 
By the time they had treated all around, many of 
them were so near intoxication that they had no 
desire to go home to their families, but stayed all 
night, and went home Sunday morning without 
money. 

His idea was that a resort of the proper kind, 
located in a strategic part of the city, would make it 
possible for men to be sober and decent if they 
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wanted to. The architect had sketched for him a 
thoroughly modern building, of the Y. M. C. A. 
type, but with the addition of the best features of 
the rescue missions, coffee clubs, and men's resorts 
added. 

Mr. Harrington was surprised at the thorough- 
ness with which the needs of the city had been con- 
sidered, and delighted with the comprehensiveness 
of the proposed plans. 

" Tracy ! " he exclaimed, " your plan is the best 
one I have ever seen. It is far superior for our 
purposes in this city to the modern Y. M. C. A. 
building. That institution is doing a noble work, 
but it has grown beyond the average man or boy 
that we are anxious to reach, and who is un- 
reached by any existing means. The average young 
man tells me that he has no use for the Y. M. C. A., 
because it has come to be a rich young man's club. 
This is doubtless unjust; but it contains more than 
a grain of truth. Working men do not feel at ease 
in such institutions, unless they first go home and 
dress up — and this they do not care to do. 

" Moreover, there is little in such institutions for 
anybody except the members. The daily papers, 
and possibly one game, are open to all; but the 
magazines, books, gymnasium, games, and baths are 
for members only. Neither do such institutions for 
the most part have lunch counters and restaurants, 
where men can get either a bite or a square meal at 
a nominal figure. 
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" Your plan includes all these, and many other 
excellent features. You plan for the freedom of 
the saloon, without the drinking and swearing. 
You are going to cash all checks for working men. 
Your location will catch them. Your large, cheery 
reading-room is located here on the first floor, in 
sight of everybody, with large windows that show 
what is inside, and with the papers, magazines, and 
books free to all. Also your lunch counter and 
restaurant are on the first floor, opening onto the 
street, just as your reading-room does, and will en- 
able a man to get what he wants at a nominal cost. 

" This room, just ofT the reading-room, that you 
purpose using as a correspondence room, is an ex- 
cellent idea. The tables and stationery invite men 
to write home to mother in the East. This smaller 
room, with typewriter for those who use the ma- 
chine, is a new idea, but a good one. 

" Your game-room is handy, but is so isolated 
from the other rooms that the noise will not disturb 
anybody. Your plan, as I understand it, contem- 
plates allowing almost everything to be played 
here, so long as there is no gambling. I think you 
will have to guard this strongly, for the experience 
of other similar institutions is that certain games 
promote loud talking, lead to swearing, and even 
tempt to gambling. 

" Your basement is complete, with gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, baths, toilets, and heating plant, 
and your two upper stories have rooms of various 
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sizes and furnishings, where men can room perma- 
nently, or where a poor man can get a bed for a 
sum which he can afford. 

" You have eliminated the element of charity, but 
have kept everything down to the lowest possible 
figure. The lunch counter and restaurant will fur- 
nish meals or lunches cheaper than they can be 
secured elsewhere, and yet will maintain the reading- 
room. Your rooms are much less expensive than 
can be rented anywhere else in the city, and yet 
their rental will support the gymnasium and baths. 

" I indorse your plans without qualification. If 
you can secure the right man to superintend the 
institution, it will be a great success." 

" I am glad," replied Tracy, " that you like my 
plans. I am a novice in such work, but my architect 
has had a good deal of experience in drawing plans 
for similar institutions. I shall be glad if you can 
suggest to me the right man for superintendent." 

" All right," answered Mr. Harrington, " I know 
just the man. His name is — well, I guess I won't 
tell you now, but you will be surprised when I do." 

As Mr. Harrington had listened to the story of 
Tracy, and examined his plans for the resort, he 
had marveled at the generalship of the man, and 
had come to covet such a leader for Christian work. 
He knew that few men had such power over certain 
classes as Jim Tracy, and felt that if that power 
were utilized for the good of others, it would be a 
mighty uplifting force. But on second thought he 
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decided that it would be wise to allow Tracy to 
develop somewhat, before suggesting to him that 
he was himself just the man to superintend the 
men's resort and boys' club. 

Thus these two, so strangely made friends, had 
talked and planned far into the night, unconscious 
of the fact that forces were at work which were 
destined to turn them into human bloodhounds to 
hunt down a dangerous and dastardly criminal. 

The next afternoon Mr. Harrington was startled 
at the harsh and angry voice of Tracy over the 
'phone, asking for an immediate interview in the 
pastor's study. 

No sooner had Tracy entered the study than Mr. 
Harrington saw that he was fearfully aroused. His 
eyes blazed and his face was almost purple with 
anger. 

" What's the matter, Tracy? " cried Mr. Harring- 
ton. 

" Harrington," replied Tracy in tones of terrible 
passion, " I'm afraid of myself — afraid that I shall 
commit murder." 

" Commit murder ! " cried Mr. Harrington in- 
credulously. " What in the world do you mean ? 
Calm yourself and tell me." 

" I mean that that infernal scoundrel who ruined 
Miss Gillespie is in this city," was the ugly reply, 
" and that I shall shoot him as I would a mad dog. 
Excuse my words, but I am too mad to know what 
I am about." 
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" In this city ? " cried his friend, his face pale 
with anger. " That man in this city ! You must 
be mistaken. He was an Englishman/' 

" Yes, but he is here sure as h — , uh, preaching," 
replied Tracy. 

" Let's hear the story," was the reply. 

" Well, about an hour ago I was standing by the 
carriage of Mrs. Darling, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Lincoln Streets, talking with her and Miss 
Gillespie, who had come down town on some errand. 
While we were talking a large auto was stopped just 
opposite us, on account of the inability of the driver 
to get through a slight blockade at the four corners. 

I recognized one of the men at once, and he 
recognized me, for we have known one another 
for two years. As we raised our hats Miss Gillespie 
glanced toward the auto, and immediately cried out 
in amazement and horror, while her face got white 
as death. The man evidently recognized her, for his 
face also became pale, and took on the look of a 
hunted animal. At that moment the street cleared, 
and the man hastily gave orders to his chauffeur to 
drive ahead. 

" Miss Gillespie was almost fainting, and we took 
her at once to my hotel, where she is now under a 
physician's care, resting until she can be taken to 
Mrs. Darling's. 

" As soon as she had recovered a little from her 
shock I asked her why she had been overcome so 
at sight of the man. For a time she could only 
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moan in answer to my question, but at length she 
told me that the man was the one who had ruined 
her." 

" It sounds like romance," exclaimed Mr. Har- 
rington. " We were talking the other day about 
poetic justice, and God dealing with him ; but it be- 
gins to look as if he might get his deserts in this life. 
Do you suppose there can be any mistake about the 
identity of the man ? " 

" Not the slightest," was the reply. " I have 
known the man quite intimately, I am sorry to say, 
for two years, and I have never known any good 
of him. He is the most skilful gambler on the coast, 
and has accumulated a fortune by dishonest mining 
operations." 

" Who is he? " asked Mr. Harrington. 

" You know him," was the reply, " and it is be- 
cause you are concerned in the matter that I have 
come directly to you." 

" Surely you do not mean a member of my 
church ? " inquired his friend, as a suspicion flashed 
across his mind. 

" I do," was the answer. " I mean Gilbert Vin- 
ther, or Edward Neville, as Miss Gillespie says his 
real name is." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SCIENCE AND LOVE 

LEST the startling events and unexpected dis- 
closures of the next few weeks so completely 
dominate our thought and consume our time that 
we have left no patience with which to consider the 
merely commonplace, we must pause just here long 
enough to look in upon the happy group gathered 
Sunday afternoon in the home of Mrs. Crossman. 

It will be remembered that there seemed little 
hope of an early marriage between Miss Crossman 
and Professor Clarke, because the support of the 
family and the education of the younger children 
so largely rested on Miss Crossman, the oldest 
child. But when Grandfather Ford was taken into 
their confidence, it was found that he had a snug 
little sum laid by, as a result of his hard work and 
frugal living in New Hampshire. This money he 
had already willed to Mrs. Crossman, who was his 
only daughter. It was quite sufficient to support 
him the rest of his short life, and to care for the 
family and educate the children, without any help 
from Jennie. 

It had been decided, therefore, to have the mar- 
riage in June, immediately following commencement, 
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at which time Professor Clarke was to sail for the 
old world, on leave of absence for a year, to enable 
him to do special work in his department in the 
universities of Germany. He was anxious to have 
Jennie accompany him, and she was equally anxious 
to do so. As it was now the last of April, the happy 
day was almost in sight. 

As may be imagined, it was somewhat prosaic for 
Miss Crossman and Professor Clarke to turn from 
the discussion of their plans to the consideration of 
the unintelligible subject of Christian Science; but 
out of love for the old man they did it cheerfully, 
Professor Clarke himself introducing the theme 
by asking: 

" Gran'pa, how are you and Mother Eddy getting 
along? Have you had any more tilts lately? " 

" Wa-a-1," replied the old man, " I s'pose Mery is 
gittin' erlong all right — leastways I ain't heerd any- 
thing tew the contrary. I suttinly be. But we don't 
agree a-tall — no more'n we ever did. Threw the 
elder an* I we've ben havin' sum prooty tough 
scraps, but there hain't ben nobody hurt thet I 
heerd tell of." 

" I believe," said the professor, turning to Jennie, 
" that you have had another lecture from Mr. Har- 
rington since I was here the last time ? " 

" Yes," was the reply. " Mr. Harrington gave 
another lecture, his theme being : ' Antagonism be- 
tween the Bible and Christian Science.' That was 
last Sunday, and Miss Duncan and I went over part 
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of it with gran'pa. We planned to take up the rest 
of the lecture to-day, when we could have your 
help." 

" I am afraid," replied the professor laughingly, 
" that I cannot be of as much help to you on that 
subject as I was on the other one. We professors 
are likely to know more about science and phi- 
losophy than we do about our Bibles. But I shall 
be glad to hear for my own benefit what Mr. Har- 
rington had to say. I am not entirely clear on the 
subject myself. If it will not take too much time, 
I should appreciate it if you would restate the points 
which you considered last Sunday." 

Miss Crossman complied with this request, and 
then said: 

" His third point was that Christian Science is 
antagonistic to the Bible in its teachings regarding 
God. He denied absolutely the truth of the four 
fundamental propositions of Christian Science, the 
first of which, ' God is All/ is the corner-stone of 
the system. He admitted that if that first proposi- 
tion were true, the conclusions were true; but con- 
tended that if it was false, the whole system logically 
fell to the ground. 

" Mrs. Eddy considers that proposition a self- 
evident one, and does not attempt to prove it; but 
Mr. Harrington showed that it was not a self-evident 
proposition. A self-evident proposition is one that 
brings clear conviction upon bare presentation to the 
mind. When this proposition is presented to the 
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mind it arouses antagonism, for we see things all 
about us that our senses tell us are not God, and we 
are conscious that we ourselves are not God. 

" Put into syllogistic form, Mr. Harrington said, 
her propositions would read thus : 

"'God is All; 

" ' Matter and evil can not be predicated of God ; 

" ' Therefore matter and evil do not exist. 

"'That syllogism/ said Mr. Harrington, 'is 
logical, and if the premise is true, the conclusions 
must follow. The premise I most emphatically 
deny, and put over against her syllogism another : 

" ' Matter and evil exist ; 

" ' Matter and evil can not be predicated of God ; 
" ' Therefore God is not all. 

" ' This is just as iron-clad as the other ; and if the 
premise is true, the conclusion must follow. Mrs. 
Eddy considers her premise, " God is all," self- 
evident, and does not attempt to prove it. Any man 
who has the five senses — which Mrs. Eddy denies — 
will be ready to admit that the premise which I have 
laid down, " Matter and evil exist," is far more self- 
evident than hers; but I will not submit it as self- 
evident without proof — nor shall my proof be to 
read it backward, as Mrs. Eddy does hers. Have 
matter and evil, one or both, existence? If they 
have, God is not all, and Mrs. Eddy's system has 
nothing to rest upon.' " 

At this point Professor Clarke interrupted the 
reading to remark: 
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" You will remember that in a former lecture Mr. 
Harrington built up an overwhelming argument 
philosophically, by showing that to deny matter and 
evil is to deny the evidence of the senses and lead 
to universal skepticism." 

" Ye-us," answered Gran'pa Ford, " I remember 
that pu'ffickly." 

" Mr. Harrington reminded us of that argument," 
replied Miss Crossman, " but said that his theme 
now limited him to scriptural arguments. 1 What 
does the Bible,' he asked, * intelligently interpreted, 
say about matter and evil ? " In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth." The following 
sentences declare that God made everything. The 
last chapter of the Bible speaks of the unrighteous 
and the filthy, of dogs, and sorcerers, fornicators, 
murderers, idolaters, and liars. Thus it appears that 
the Bible begins with the recognition of the material 
universe, and ends with the recognition of evil. 
Between those first and last chapters there is over- 
whelming evidence that the writers of the Bible 
believed in the existence of matter and evil/ " 

" Wa-a-1, 1 sh'd say so," interrupted Gran'pa Ford. 
" Fo'ks plowed an' sowed, an' built haouses, temples, 
cities, an' walls, same's fo'ks dew naow. Cain 
killed his brother, an' they had awful bloody wars. 
There wuz famine an' disease same's there is naow, 
an' nobody ever thought they wuz jes' b'liefs of 
mortal mind. Sin existid ev'rywhar, an' speshul 
sins is pintid aout. The flood wiped aout the hull 
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race because of sin, an' fire an* brimstun dis- 
troyid Sodom an' Gomorrah because of sin. Jesus 
commandid men tu repent, called the Pharisees 
hypocrites, told the woman taken in adult'ry tu go 
an' sin no more, an' even sed one of his disciples 
hed a devil. While we wuz yit sinners Christ died 
fer us — not while we wuz jes' mistaken 'baout aour 
mortal b'liefs. The trail of the sarpunt is seen frum 
Genesis tew Rev'lashun, an' tu wash it aout the 
blood of Christ flowed on Calv'ry. Ef there ain't 
no sech thing ez matter an' evil, the Bible is a 
book of lies, an' Jesus Christ crim'nally deceived the 
world." 

"That is about what Mr. Harrington said," re- 
plied his granddaughter. " His conclusion was that 
the Bible teaches the existence of matter and evil; 
therefore God is not all, and Mrs. Eddy's premise 
and its conclusion fall to the ground. 

" Also he objected to her premise on the ground 
that it was pantheistic, and practically identified 
man with God. I confess that I could not quite 
follow him here, and have never been able to under- 
stand exactly what pantheism is." 

" I do not wonder at your failure to grasp the 
doctrine of pantheism," said Professor Clarke, " for 
it is a very abstruse subject. Mrs. Eddy herself 
does not know what it means. She denies that her 
system is pantheistic, but only because she seems to 
know about only one kind of pantheism, namely 
materialistic pantheism. There are three generic 
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forms of pantheism, with variations in each: One- 
substance pantheism, which ascribes to the universal 
being the attributes of both mind and matter, as 
Spinoza did ; materialistic pantheism, which ascribes 
to the universal being only the attributes of matter, as 
Strauss did ; and idealistic pantheism, which ascribes 
to the universal being only the attributes of mind, as 
Hegel did. Mrs. Eddy's system is practically that 
of Hegel. She, however, sinks all in God. Her 
system is, therefore, to be exact, hypertheistic pan- 
theism. But this is really no new thing; it is 
Brahmanism. Mrs. Eddy would deny this, but 
denial proves nothing. 

"Any student of unprejudiced mind who will 
compare Brahmanism and Christian Science, will 
be compelled to admit the justice of my position, and 
will come to believe, with me, that however beneficial 
the effects of Mrs. Eddy's system may seem to be 
now, the final results must be so disastrous to the 
world as to warrant the most strenuous efforts to 
expose and overthrow the system before it has gone 
to its logical depths. 

" My language is severe, but it is warranted by 
the facts ; facts which are based upon the study and 
research of such a man as James Freeman Clarke, 
and many others of lesser fame. In his noted book, 
' Ten Great Religions/ Professor Clarke shows 
that Brahmanism is an ideal pantheism, resembling 
that of Hegel, and points out the steps by which that 
religion has filled India logically with torments, 
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cruelties, and bloodshed such as would shock a 
Nero or a Borgia. In an address which I gave last 
week on ' Comparative Religion/ I had occasion to 
quote at length from his book. As nearly as I can 
recall his words, they are these : 

" ' In India the whole tendency of thought is 
ideal, the whole religion a pure spiritualism. . . 
Spiritualism first fills the world full of God, and this 
is a true and Christian view of things. But it takes 
another step, which is to deny all real existence to 
the world, and so runs into a false pantheism. It 
first says, truly, " There is nothing without God." 
It next says, falsely, " There is nothing but God.' " 

" After showing the means by which this step was 
taken in India, Mr. Clarke says: 

" 1 The next step is polytheism. For if God 
neither creates nor destroys, but only seems to create 
and destroy, these appearances are not united to- 
gether as being the acts of one Being, but are sepa- 
rate, independent phenomena. When you remove 
personality from the conception of God, as you do in 
removing will, you remove unity. Now, if creation 
is an illusion, and there is no creation, still the 
appearance of creation is a fact. But as there is no 
substance but spirit, this appearance must have its 
cause in spirit ; that is, is a divine appearance, is God. 
So destruction, in the same way, is an appearance of 
God, and reproduction is an appearance of God, 
and every other appearance in nature is a manifesta- 
tion of God. But the unity of will and person be- 
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ing taken away, we have not one God, but a multi- 
tude of gods — or polytheism.' 

" He shows that no other course is possible for 
the human mind to pursue but this, and then says, 
1 An ultra spiritualism must become pantheism, and 
pantheism must go on to polytheism.' 

" The final step, as pointed out by him, is idolatry. 
' There is in the human mind,' he says, ' a tendency 
to worship, and men must worship something. But 
they believe in one Being, the absolute Spirit, the 
supreme and only God — Para Brahm ; him they can- 
not worship, for he is literally an unknown God. . . 
Since there is nothing in the universe but spirit and 
illusive appearances, and they cannot worship spirit 
because it is absolutely unknown, they must wor- 
ship these appearances, which are at any rate divine 
appearances, and which do possess some traits, 
qualities, character; are objects of hope and fear. 
But they cannot worship them as appearances, they 
must worship them as persons. But if they have 
an inward personality or soul, they must become 
real beings, and also beings independent of Brahm, 
whose appearances they are. They must, therefore, 
have an outward personality ; in other words, a body, 
a shape, emblematical and characteristic; that is to 
say, they become idols. Accordingly, idol-worship 
is universal in India.' " 

" Wa-a-1," said the old man, " thet's tew deep fer 
me, but it saounds ez ef he knew what he wuz 
talkin' abaout. Most fo'ks thinks a preacher is 
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a-preachin' sum when they can't understan' what he 
is a-sayin', but pussunly I ain't alwuz sure of a 
feller 'less I kin understand 'im." 

" I suppose," answered the professor, " that that 
is pretty deep for one who has not studied much 
along those lines. The main thing to remember is, 
that in India the steps in their religion have been: 
Spiritualism, pantheism, polytheism, idolatry — 
always, you will notice, from the higher to the 
lower; and that this degeneration of their religion 
has been accompanied by moral degeneration; or, 
rather, has caused moral degeneration until the con- 
dition is sad in the extreme." 

" I am not sure," said Mrs. Crossman, " that I 
understand just how this moral degeneration has 
come about." 

" Naturally, and inevitably," replied the professor. 
"All things are manifestations of Brahma. But 
there are evil things, or manifestations, or appear- 
ances; hence evil is deified as well as good. The 
moment you have deified evil you have, of course, 
justified it, and recommended it to the people to 
practise." 

" I see," said Mrs. Crossman. " But you do not 
think, I suppose, that Christian Science will have 
the same effect upon the morals of the world ? " 

" I could answer that question without a moment's 
hesitation," he replied, " but I am afraid that this is 
getting to be a lecture by me, rather than by Mr. 
Harrington. I think we would better wait and see 
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if this is not answered by him. How is it, Jennie? " 

" I have been much interested for the last ten 
minutes," she replied, " in noticing how near your 
argument is to that of Mr. Harrington. He used 
the same passage from James Freeman Clarke that 
you just quoted. You certainly have a good mem- 
ory, for you quoted it exactly as I have it taken 
down. 

" He answered the question that mother has just 
asked, by saying that although the tendency of 
Christian Science teaching was the same as that of 
Brahmanism, it probably would never reach the 
same foul depths, because it comes at a later period 
in the world's history, its influence will be counter- 
acted by the teachings of pure Christianity, and the 
fad will not live long enough to bring forth its 
vile brood. He contended that another way to 
think of Christian Science is, that it is a revival of 
gnosticism, that eclectic philosophy of the first 
Christian centuries, which constructed its systems 
out of Pagan, Jewish, and Christian elements, and 
clothed its ideas in mythological drapery. He be- 
lieved that just as gnosticism met its death in the 
middle of the third century, at the hands of the 
apostles and their successors, by an appeal to the 
written word of God interpreted by reverent scholar- 
ship, so Christian Science would meet its death in a 
few years, by the same weapon — dying before it 
had become a moral curse to the world." 

" That is practically my opinion," replied Pro- 
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fessor Clarke. " I believe that those who have 
become disciples of Mrs. Eddy have been fascinated, 
in most cases, by her doctrine of divine immanence, 
and that of healing. But of neither doctrine does 
she have a monopoly. Every intelligent theist be- 
lieves as strongly as Mrs. Eddy does that God is 
immanent in the world, and every intelligent Chris- 
tian believes in mental therapeutics, and many of 
them in divine healing, as it is called. In other words, 
we are coming to see that every Christian can have 
everything that is good and true in Christian Sci- 
ence, and can build the superstructure of his belief 
upon a sane and scriptural basis, instead of trying to 
make it rest upon the unscientific and unscriptural 
foundation which Mrs. Eddy has built with material 
gathered from the scrap-piles of all the philosophies 
and religions of the ages. When people come to 
understand how unscientific and unscriptural the 
system is, and to see that they can have all that it 
has to offer, without adopting 1 Science and Health ' 
as the basis of their religion, they will cease to be 
deluded and duped by it." 

" Wa-a-1," said Gran'pa Ford, " mebbe yeou're 
right, but I dunno. 'Z I've sed, fo'ks like tu be 
fooled, 'pears tew me. Leastways, Mery knows 
haow tu fool 'um. So long's she lives fo'ks'll fol- 
ler 'er. Fer a number of years arter she startid her 
church, it wuz on its last laigs ergin an' ergin, but 
Mery wuz able tu brace it up ergin. She is alwuz 
able tu inspire her disciples with the kind of faith 
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the leetle boy hed in mind when he sed : ' Faith is tu 
b'lieve a thing thet yeou know ain't so.' Fo'ks knows 
thet Mery's teachin' ain't so, but they b'lieve it — 
jest 'cause 'tain't so, seems tew me." 

" Did Mr. Harrington point out any other errors 
in Mrs. Eddy's doctrine of God?" asked Professor 
Clarke. 

" Yes," replied Miss Crossman, " he pointed out 
how the system practically and logically denies the 
personality of God, which, he said, was a char- 
acteristic of all pantheistic systems, and which 
makes impossible real fellowship with the Supreme. 

" He also spoke of the destructive teachings of 
Mrs. Eddy regarding Jesus Christ. Jesus she re- 
gards as merely a man, but holds that ' the Christ ' 
which dwelt within Jesus was Divine Mind, dwell- 
ing more or less in each one of us, but dwelling in a 
superlative degree in Jesus, and especially in her- 
self. Jesus was the highest human concept of a 
perfect man, but he was far from perfect, for ' Had 
wisdom characterized all his sayings, he would not 
have prophesied his own death and therefore 
hastened it.' He was God's highest expression of 
himself up to that time, but now God has expressed 
himself in the highest thought in the * mighty 
angel,' Mrs. Eddy." 

" I suppose," suggested the professor, " that Mr. 
Harrington pointed out that her doctrine of man is, 
must be, logically and fundamentally false?" 

" Yes," replied Miss Crossman, " his fourth ob- 
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jection to Christian Science was that it was an- 
tagonistic to the Bible in its teaching regarding man. 
Her system, like all pantheistic systems, he said was 
false in its teaching regarding both the nature and 
the destiny of man — antagonistic to Christian 
thought at all points in its anthropology. While 
seeking, and perhaps seeming to elevate man, it de- 
grades him; degrades him by denying him person- 
ality, freedom, and immortality. In her system 
neither God nor man possesses stable personality. 
The soul of the universe — Mrs. Eddy's God — at- 
tains to reality and self-consciousness only in man; 
and man is simply a medium of divine self-manifes- 
tation and self-consciousness, used for a day and 
then dispensed with. 

" Human freedom is but a dream, moral distinc- 
tions vanish, and bad as well as good men become 
simply constituent parts of a universe that is only 
good. 

" Immortality is a delusion. There is an eternal 
within the temporal, but at death individual exist- 
ence ends. The finite spirit simply loses itself in 
the infinite, like a bubble burst in the stream. 

" Mr. Harrington admitted that Mrs. Eddy de- 
nies that this is her meaning ; but insisted that it was 
the only interpretation that could be put on her 
teachings, and the only logical conclusion to her 
premises. She says : 1 Man is coexistent and eternal 
with God, forever manifesting, in more glorified 
forms, the infinite Father and Mother.' ' Man is 
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the reflection of God, or Mind, and therefore 
eternal.' ' Man was and is God's idea, even the 
infinite expression of infinite Mind, and coexistent 
and coeternal with that Mind.' ' Let us rid our- 
selves of the belief that man is a separate intelli- 
gence from God.' " 

" 'Nother thing Mery teaches 'baout man," said 
Gran'pa Ford, " an' that is, thet he can't sin. That 
suttinly antag'nizes the Bible, fer that sez thet all 
hev sinned, an' cum short of the glory of God, an' 
' There is none righteous ; no, not one.' " 

" Yes," replied his granddaughter, " Mrs. Eddy 
certainly contradicts such passages, for she says, 
according to Mr. Harrington : ' Man is incapable of 
sin, sickness, and death, inasmuch as he derives 
his essence from God, and possesses not a single 
original, or underived power. Hence the real man 
cannot depart from holiness. Nor can God, by 
whom man was evolved, engender the capacity or 
freedom to sin.' 1 Man is spiritual and perfect.' " 

" Mr. Harrington objected to Christian Science 
again," said Miss Crossman, consulting her notes, 
" because it antagonized the Bible in its teachings 
regarding salvation. He read a large number of 
passages from the Bible to show that it teaches that 
in some sense, which we do not need to understand, 
Christ died for us, on our behalf, redeeming us 
from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us, and that through union with the ever-living 
Christ by a personal faith the believer is forgiven 
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his sins, and saved from the penalty, pollution, and 
power of sin. 

" But Mrs. Eddy absolutely denies all this, and 
insists that sin can be forgiven only as it is de- 
stroyed — ' We cannot escape the penalty of sin,' she 
says, ' to remit the penalty due for sin would be for 
Truth to pardon error.' By regeneration she means 
simply putting away mortal beliefs, or false indi- 
viduality. Like the gnostics, she proposes to lead 
men to salvation, Mr. Harrington said, by knowl- 
edge." 

" Wa-a-1," interrupted her grandfather, " that 
sort of salvation may be all right fer a righteous 
man, a feller thet hez never gut daown low in sin, 
but it ain't much help tew a poor devil thet's clear 
daown in the gutter. Most of Mery's craowd is 
moral fo'ks tew start with. She sez she kin dew 
wonders fer a low-daown cuss, but I ain't never 
seen her dew it yit. When she gits able tu dew 
what they dew at the old Jerry McAuley Mission 
I'll take more stock in her way of salvation, but ez 
things is naow I'll stick tew the old way thet the 
Bible marks aout." 

" The doctrine of future punishment, or retribu- 
tion, is another battleground between the Bible and 
Christian Science, Mr. Harrington said, the former 
teaching that there will be many unrepentant and 
ungodly individuals who will never, so far as it 
reveals, come into harmony with God, or have any 
desire to dwell with him and the redeemed, whereas 
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Christian Science teaches that i No final judgment 
awaits mortals' — ' being cannot be lost while God 
lives ' — ' it is only a question of time when all shall 
know God.' 

" On the doctrines of the devil, the Holy Spirit, 
pain and suffering, prayer, and the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper, the Bible and 
Christian Science are also antagonistic, according 
to Mr. Harrington's lecture. 

" I think his conclusion was good enough to be 
read in full. If you care to hear it, I will give it 
verbatim." 

In response to their unanimous appeal for the 
reading, Miss Crossman turned to her notes and 
read : 

" 1 What is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
The crude philosophy of Christian Science is com- 
pounded of Berkleian and Hegelian idealism and 
Indian theosophy ; its doctrine of God tends toward 
idolatry; its doctrine of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit is that of the most advanced Unitarians; its 
doctrine of future punishment is that of the most 
liberal Universalists ; its doctrine of the ordinances 
is that of the Quakers: and its doctrine of sin 
tends to annihilate all sense of moral accountability. 
In a word, it antagonizes every important doctrine 
of the Bible, as held by the Christian world. 

" ' This may be all very well for those who be- 
lieve Mrs. Eddy to be the fulfilment of Rev. 
10 : i, 3, and 12 : 1-6, and that she is the ' Fem- 
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inine Principle of the Messianic Expectation ' of 
the Nineteenth Century; but it will not do at all 
for those who believe in the Bible as the inspired 
word of God. 

" ' As for me, I prefer to base my faith on what 
appeals to my highest powers as being the word of 
God, and what has been believed by the civilized 
part of the world for nineteen hundred years to be 
the word of God, rather than to build upon the sink- 
ing sands of a nineteenth-century book, which has 
not a single element to recommend it to intelligent 
people as being other than the compilation of an 
abnormal and unbalanced mind.' " 

" Wa-a-1," drawled the old man, " them's my 
sentiments tew." 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE MYSTERY DEEPENS 

HELLO! Is this 26l I ?" 
" Yes— pastor's study, First Baptist Church." 
" Is Jim Tracy there?" 
" Yes." 

u May I speak with him, please ? " 
" Certainly. Tracy, somebody wants to speak 
with you." 

The time was immediately following Tracy's 
startling statement to Mr. Harrington that Gilbert 
Vinther was the man who had ruined Miss Gillespie ; 
the place, Mr. Harrington's study ; the speakers, Mr. 
Harrington and an unknown. 

" This is Jim Tracy," said Tracy, as he stepped 
to the phone. 

"I am a stranger to you," came the answer ; 
" but I am authorized by a mutual friend to ask you 
if you can grant him an interview at once." 

" No ; I shall be engaged for several hours," an- 
swered Tracy. " Who wants to see me ? " 

" Mr. Vinther," was the reply of the unknown. 

" Curse him ! Tell him I won't see him except to 
— wait a minute," and placing his hand over the 
mouthpiece, Tracy turned to Mr. Harrington and 
asked : 
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" Vinther wants to see me. Had I better see 
him?" 

" By all means," was the positive answer. " Keep 
cool, and find out all you can." 

" Hello ! " called Tracy again. " Tell Vinther I 
will see him in my rooms at seven o'clock to-night." 

" May he bring you ? Sure, if he wants to. Good- 
bye," and Tracy hung up the receiver and turned 
to Mr. Harrington. 

" I feel in my bones," he said, " that this has some- 
thing to do with Miss Gillespie." 

" Undoubtedly," replied Mr. Harrington. " He 
knows that if the affair becomes public it will ruin 
his standing in the community, even though the 
law cannot touch him." 

" If there is no law that can reach him," an- 
swered Tracy in an ugly tone, " I know something 
that can." 

" Better be cool," cautioned Mr. Harrington. 
" No good can come of blind hatred or anger. Such 
things have led' to murder, and I don't want you to 
get into trouble, especially now that you are starting 
a new life." 

" Trouble ! " replied Tracy, indignantly and in- 
credulously. " You do not think a jury could be 
found who would convict a man for killing such 
a scoundrel, do you ? " 

"Perhaps not," replied Mr. Harrington, "for 
primitive instincts die hard even among the most 
highly civilized — in fact, civilization seems to be 
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little more than patent leathers and starched shirts — 
a sort of a sheep's clothing over the wolf's claws and 
fangs. Most men would probably shoot such a 
scoundrel as they would shoot a dog, and with about 
as much compunction; but such surrender to prim- 
itive instincts is morally wrong, and menacing to 
the very liberty for which we have fought such 
long and costly battles ; it is unscriptural and a vio- 
lation of regard for law and order; yet the spirit 
is born and bred in many of us: it certainly burns 
in my Southern blood." 

" Bosh ! " cried Tracy in a voice that showed 
how deeply he was stirred. " Southern blood 
nothing! It's human nature to defend a wo- 
man and to kill a cur that outrages her. Indians 
do it and heathen do it. I do not believe in a 
civilization whose laws are absolute violations 
of the primitive and strongest impulses of human 
nature. When our laws punish such a crime with 
immediate death, and those laws are executed every 
time, then it will be time to talk about leaving such 
a scoundrel in the hands of the officers of the law." 

" I admit," was the sympathetic reply, " that your 
line of argument carries great weight; yet it is 
false in its premises and unsound and dangerous in 
its conclusions. Wait a minute," he said, quietly, 
as Tracy impatiently interrupted, " let me explain 
my position more carefully. We have no time to 
discuss it at length, and it is a problem that cannot 
be dismissed with a word ; but let me remind you 
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that these primitive instincts to which you appeal are 
not always safe guides; we have been growing up 
into something better than animals. Fundamentally 
the question rests on two great facts ; first, that the 
Supreme Judge of all the earth has declared that 
vengeance belongs to him; and secondly, that or- 
ganized society, government, is necessary to the 
highest welfare of humanity and cannot be main- 
tained without law. But if private vengeance is 
allowed to take justice into its own hands, the law 
has been brought into contempt. With regard for 
the sanctity of law and order gone the government 
would totter to its fall, and the welfare of the people 
be sacrificed upon the altar of personal interest. 

" I know, Tracy," continued Mr. Harrington, as 
his friend gave an impatient snort, " I know it is 
not easy for our hot and impetuous natures to re- 
strain themselves and wait God's time ; but it is the 
only right and safe course. Wherever mob law or 
private vengeance turn executors of justice a blow 
is struck at the very heart of the State and nation. 
In the long run lynch law means that innocent men 
suffer, and finally that the life and liberty of no man 
is safe: anarchy is the logical and inevitable end. 
Personally, therefore, I prefer to sacrifice my prim- 
itive instincts rather than to risk the sacrifice of 
the government itself; above all, I am willing to 
trust to the Supreme Ruler the punishment of those 
who may escape punishment at the hands of the 
legally constituted executors of justice." 
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" Theoretically, I suppose you are right/' replied 
Tracy reluctantly ; " but personally I believe it is 
better to run this risk than it is to run the risk of 
having women outraged almost in our very homes." 

" Are you quite willing to say that, Tracy ? Do 
you mean that you think it better to sacrifice the 
government than to sacrifice a woman? I am un- 
willing to grant that a law-abiding course means the 
sacrifice of our women, for whatever conserves law 
and order surrounds our women with safeguards; 
but even if the alternatives were as stated by you, 
do you wish me to understand that you would be 
in favor of sacrificing the welfare of all the people 
rather than to sacrifice the honor of one woman, 
or, at most, a few women ? " 

" Well," replied Tracy, driven into a corner but 
unwilling to surrender, " if the laws were what they 
should be, and were executed justly and impartially 
and invariably, it would be entirely different." 

" Yes," said Mr. Harrington, " but do you not 
see that the way to have the laws what they ought 
to be and executed as they ought to be, is to elect 
men who will make proper laws and who will exe- 
cute the laws after they are made, and ourselves to 
stand by the laws and the lawmakers and executors, 
rather than to take the law into our own hands ? " 

" I suppose," admitted Tracy reluctantly, " that 
you are right ; but I am afraid I am not man enough 
to follow your advice. There isn't much sheep's 
wool on me, anyway, and if there were a year's 
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growth I am sure the wolf within me would an- 
swer to his mate if she were in danger. But I must 
not stay here talking, but get back to the hotel to 
take Miss Gillespie out to Mrs. Darling's, if she 
is able to be moved." 

Without a word, these two, so strangely made 
friends, clasped hands and looked into one an- 
other's eyes. Then, straight from the heart, Mr. 
Harrington spoke. 

" Tracy, you will let me take a hand in this, if I 
can help you, won't you ? " 

" I certainly will, Harrington," replied Tracy in 
a tone and with a look which showed how he ap- 
preciated the offer, and he hastened away to care 
for the woman to whom his heart went out as never 
before. 

He found Miss Gillespie much calmer, although 
she was still far from being herself. As it was 
her wish to return at once to Mrs. Darling's, and 
as the physician decided that it would be entirely 
safe for her to ride the short distance, Tracy called 
a cab — Mrs. Darling's carriage being an open one 
— and the three were soon on their way. 

Miss Gillespie had told Mrs. Darling the whole 
of her sad story, so that there was no need of 
keeping anything from her now. The three, there- 
fore, talked freely about the situation, and what it 
was best to do. 

Miss Gillespie was sure that there could be no 
room for doubt regarding the identity of the man. 
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His image was stamped indelibly on her memory, 
and evidently he remembered her. 

The question that puzzled them all was : What had 
brought him to this country? He had held an 
honorable and lucrative position under the British 
government — why had he left it? He was in the 
way of advancement — why had he forfeited his 
opportunity ? 

From her knowledge of the man's character, Miss 
Gillespie was of the opinion that he had committed 
some crime, which had compelled him to flee, and 
to live under an assumed name. Tracy said the 
man seemed to have plenty of money when he first 

came to S . He had invested at once in the 

hotel where he had lived ever since, and had 
bought the property next door soon afterward. 
Doubtless he had made large sums gambling, and 
in his dishonest mining deals ; but this would not ac- 
count for his having a small fortune when he came 
first to the country. 

Tracy told them that he was to have the pleasure 
of a call from the gentleman that evening, and 
would do his best to find out what he could. Miss 
Gillespie pleaded with him to be careful, and have 
no trouble with Neville — as, of course, she called 
him. Laughingly he told her not to worry about 
him, and received assurance from her that her 
worry was not for him — that is, lest he receive per- 
sonal injury from Neville — but for Neville, lest 
Tracy hurt him. 
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" I shall try to control myself," promised Tracy ; 
" but I am not very sure what I shall do. Unless I 
find out enough to feel confident that the law can get 
hold of him, at least in the near future, I am afraid 
I shall make him feel the weight of my anger, as he 
deserves, for his dirty work." 

Mrs. Darling tried to point out to him that the 
spirit of Christ was to leave vengeance in the hands 
of a righteous God, who would deal with evil men 
according to their deserts; but Tracy still refused 
to be convinced that the spirit of Christ could be 
interpreted in such a way as to compel men to let 
go free a man like Vinther, if the law could not 
reach him. He insisted that the State and nation 
punished criminals, and did it justly, whereas Mrs. 
Darling's position would seem to forbid such 
punishment. Then he went a step farther, and con- 
tended that whenever the State or nation failed to 
punish a criminal as he deserved, an individual was 
justified in trying to mete out justice to the guilty. 

" I am not sure," was Mrs. Darling's answer, 
" that I can point out the fallacy in your argument ; 
but I am satisfied that it is fallacious, and that the 
theory would be destructive of all law and order if 
put into execution everywhere in practical life. The 
State and nation have a legal right to punish crim- 
inals, because the people who compose the State and 
nation have so decreed ; but one person has no right 
to take into his own hands what all the people have 
put into the hands of legally constituted authorities. 
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u The greatest good to the greatest number " ne- 
cessitates government. Every crime in some degree 
is against both of these, and hence must be punished ; 
but for the injured individual or some friend to take 
the law into their own hands is to commit another 
crime, for which they deserve punishment, since 
their disregard for law and order has threatened 
the government, upon which the welfare of the 
people depends. But here we are at home." 

After seeing Miss Gillespie comfortably resting 
on the couch, Tracy excused himself on account of 
the lateness of the hour, in order that he might be at 
his rooms in time to meet Vinther. 

As he was stepping into the carriage he saw a 
man on a wheel, pedaling slowly toward the city, 
and was satisfied that it was the same man that he 
had noticed going the other way just as they had 
alighted from the carriage. His manner of life and 
character had made him suspicious of everybody, 
and the present situation intensified that character- 
istic, so that he watched the man after they started 
on their way back to town. 

The man allowed the carriage to pass him, and 
then kept along behind them all the way, although 
he did not seem to be watching them. He was in 
the same relative position when the cab drew up 
at Tracy's hotel, but passed by with no more than 
a glance at Tracy as he entered the building, yet 
Tracy's suspicions were not allayed. He someway 
felt that there was a deeper meaning to the inci- 
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dents of the afternoon than any of them had 
fathomed. 

He had little more than time to eat a hasty dinner, 
when Vinther entered the hotel office, accompanied 
by a man whom Tracy recognized as the man who 
was with Vinther in the motor car that afternoon. 
Vinther introduced the man as Mr. Creighton, a 
friend. Tracy tried desperately to control himself, 
but Vinther saw that something was wrong, and he 
himself appeared uneasy. 

No sooner were they in Tracy's room than Vin- 
ther opened the conversation, and plunged directly 
into the matter which lay so deeply on Tracy's 
heart. 

" Tracy," he began, " as I passed you to-day, on 
my way from the station to my hotel, I saw you in 
company with a young lady who reminded me very 
strongly of a dear friend of mine, whom I knew 
some few years in Eng — ah, Europe. In fact, 
I was appointed guardian for her at the time of the 
death of her father, when she was only seventeen. 
A short time afterward she ran away, and we lost 
track of her completely. I am very anxious to find 
out if she and your friend can possibly be the same." 

" Possibly they are," replied Tracy quietly. 
" What was the name of your ward ? " 

" The name won't prove anything," replied Vin- 
ther ; " for, I am sorry to say, my ward was insane 
when she ran away, and may have changed her 
name." 
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" Indeed ! w cried Tracy in surprise. " That is 
strange." 

M Yes," said Vinther, " it was very sad. She was 
a beautiful girl, and very affectionate. In fact, she 
was an accomplished girl. I find it very hard to 
speak of the sad case — far sadder to me than it can 
be to anybody else — because I was indirectly and 
unintentionally the cause of her insanity." 

" The cause of her insanity? " inquired Tracy. 

" Yes," was the reply, " she became infatuated 
with me, and wanted me to marry her, and when I 
could not do this, because I did not love her and 
did love another, her mind became unbalanced. We 
cared for her for two years or more in a private 
institution, but were unable to secure any relief for 
her. Her delusion took a very strange turn, and 
one very painful to me. She actually thought I had 
promised to marry her, but had refused to do so, 
and then had ruined her character. It was the one 
great sorrow of my life. If your friend should 
prove to be the same woman, I should be glad to do 
anything in my power to help her. I still hold in 
trust some property which her father left her." 

Tracy was clearly dumbfounded. At first he 
was angry at what he believed to be a cowardly lie, 
and then puzzled over the air of reality which Vin- 
ther gave to his ready story. In his own mind he 
did not doubt the honesty of Madeleine Gillespie, or 
her sanity; but he could not quite understand how 
Vintner's story could be all false. Fortunately he 
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felt the need of extreme caution, and was able to 
restrain his anger and curb his curiosity. 

" It certainly is a pathetic story," he said quietly. 
" I hardly think, however, that they are the same. 
The lady I was talking with is perfectly sane." 

" I am glad she is," said Vinther, " but that does 
not really prove anything. Insanity takes peculiar 
forms. Usually they are sane at every other point, 
but the one delusion. Furthermore, my ward might 
have recovered from her trouble. What is your 
friend's name? " 

Tracy did not answer the question, but parried, 
after the skill of the proverbial Yankee. 

" I have not said she was my friend," he replied 
quietly. " I believe too, that I asked you the name 
of your ward." 

Vinther was plainly annoyed, but said with evi- 
dent frankness : 

" Oh, yes ; I forgot that I had not answered your 
question. Her name " — and he watched Tracy's 
face narrowly — " is Madeleine Gillespie. Are they 
the same? " 

Tracy did not betray the least surprise; indeed, 
his face revealed nothing of his real feelings. He 
simply replied : 

" That is not the name that I have known her 
by, but she may have a number of different names 
for all I know." 

This was deceptive, of course, although it was 
not absolutely a lie, for Tracy had known Miss 
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Gillespie as " Maggie," and was able thus to keep 
his own counsel without telling a real falsehood. 

Vinther was plainly relieved, although evidently 
not altogether satisfied. Tracy's reply seemed to 
satisfy him that whoever Tracy's friend was, she 
had not told him anything about her past life, but 
he had reason to believe that the two women were 
the same. Tracy had been too concerned over Miss 
Gillespie's condition when she saw Vinther, to notice 
what became of the motor car or its occupants. Had 
he watched he would have seen the very man now 
in the room with Vinther and himself, alight a 
block from the corner, and, hastening back to a 
point near the carriage, watch with eagle eye every- 
thing that was done until Miss Gillespie had been 
placed under a physician's charge, then shadow 
Tracy to Harrington's study, call him up from a 
near-by drug store, and finally send a man on a 
wheel to follow the carriage to Mrs. Darling's home, 
and keep Tracy in sight until he had entered his 
hotel. 

Evidently concluding that he could get no more 
information from Tracy, Vinther excused himself, 
and he and his friend left the ex-boss alone. 

They said little until they were speeding toward 
Vinther's hotel in the motor car, when the latter 
turned to his friend and exclaimed: 

" I am positive that they are the same ; but we 
will soon find out — unless Tracy puts her on her 
guard." 
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As soon as he was in his room he hastened to 
the phone and called up Main 596. Disguising his 
voice he said: 

" Is this 596? This is Doctor Tufts, who at- 
tended your friend, Miss Gillespie, at the hotel this 
afternoon. How is she since reaching home? Ah, 
that is good. I am glad to hear it. Is she able to 
come to the phone a moment? Hello, Miss Gilles- 
pie. How do you feel? Good! Rest quietly to- 
night, and I will come up in the morning. Good- 
bye.' , And hanging up the receiver, Vinther turned 
to his friend angrily. 

" It is settled ! " he cried explosively. " Mrs. 
Darling did not hesitate a moment when I asked 
for Miss Gillespie, and Miss Gillespie herself came 
to the phone in answer to my request. I am satis- 
fied too, from a peculiar tone which she has. Curse 
the luck ! " he cried with an ugly oath. 

Excitedly he walked the floor, his face pale with 
fear and anger. At length he explained: 

u There's no other way. It's simply got to be 
done. Get Clogston and Sloan here as quick as you 
can, but do not return yourself unless I phone 
you." 

After Creighton had left the room, Vinther 
locked the door again, stepped quickly to a beautiful 
Turkish rug that lay just in front of the open grate, 
raised a tile from the hearthstone, pressed a tiny 
button that looked like any of the rest of the nails 
that held the ends of the boards, lifted the trap- 
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door concealed by the rug, replaced the tile, de- 
scended into the hole, and drew the door to after 
him. 

Twenty minutes passed, and not a sound was 
heard in the deserted room save the ticking of the 
clock on the mantel. Then the concealed door 
opened noiselessly, and a man of perhaps fifty came 
up, closed the door, passed into another room, and 
turned the key in the lock. 

Ten minutes later a knock was heard at the door 
of this room, and the man who had returned in 
Vintner's place admitted two men, evidently of 
the sporting fraternity, although their real character 
did not seem to accord exactly with their toggery. 

Without a word from either of the three the 
door was closed and locked. Not until they were 
seated was the silence broken. Then the man who 
had admitted the two spoke. 

" I have another job for you, boys. Are you 
ready to tackle it ? " 

" Wot is it, pard ? " asked the heavier of the two. 

* No matter what it is just now — are you ready 
to undertake it ? " was the reply. 

" What do you say, Sloan ? " and he turned 
toward the lighter man. 

14 Wotever Clogston says goes," was the reply. 

" Yu don't s'pose I'm fool 'nough tu promis 'thout 
knowin' what the job is, do yu ? " he asked harshly. 
" Not by a blame sight." 

" Well," replied the unknown slowly, " the job is 
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a big one. It means the rope's end or the pen for 
life, if you're pinched. But there's money enough in 
it to keep you the rest of your lives in some other 
country." 

" Then I'm your man," cried Clogston in a low 
tone. 

" Me too," echoed Sloan. 

Their chairs were drawn close together, and 
nothing but undertones were heard for the next 
hour. Occasionally, however, when voices were un- 
consciously raised, detached words might be caught, 
coming from one of the three — preacher — meddler 
— woman — knows — when ? — now — now — bay — how 
much? — more? — all right — with vulgar oaths em- 
phasizing it all — words without meaning to an 
outsider, but suggestive to those acquainted with 
facts like Vinther's threat of vengeance against Miss 
Duncan and Mr. Harrington, and his uneasiness 
over his discovery that Miss Gillespie was alive and 
in S . 

Finally the unknown closed and locked the 
door behind his two callers, went through the 
same movements that Vinther had an hour and a 
half before, and closed the trap-door behind him. 

The clock ticked away the hours of the night, but 
the room remained unoccupied. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE BLOW FALLS 




EFORE another twenty-four hours had passed 
1 the mystery had culminated in a tragedy. 



In the forenoon Tracy called to see how Miss 
Gillespie was, and found her quite herself again, 
although still agitated over the discovery of the day 
before. In the midst of the conversation Doctor 
Tufts called on his patient, and pronounced her 
condition most encouraging. Incidentally Mrs. 
Darling mentioned something in connection with his 
telephone call the night before, at which the doctor 
expressed surprise, and told them that there must 
be some mistake, as he had not called them up at all. 

Surprise was depicted on the face of Mrs. Dar- 
ling, and consternation on the faces of Tracy and 
Miss Gillespie. Recovering himself, however, 
Tracy immediately said — in order to allay any sus- 
picion that might arise in the doctor's mind : 

" You both must have mistaken my name for 
that of Doctor Tufts," and he looked at both in 
such a significant manner that neither objected to 
his explanation. As soon as the physician had left, 
Tracy turned eagerly toward them and asked: 

" What time was it that you were called up ? " 
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M About eight o'clock," replied Mrs. Darling. 

" That was soon after Vinther and his friend left 
my room," replied Tracy. " They came at seven 
o'clock, and remained, as I recall it, about three- 
quarters of an hour. He could have returned to his 
hotel easily in ten minutes. It is all plain to me. 
He failed to find out from me whether you were 
Madeleine Gillespie or not, and so took this way of 
getting the information. " 

He then told them the story of the visit, keeping 
back nothing of what Vinther had said. Both were 
shocked at the wickedness of the man who had 
tried, by such a plausible story, to cast reflection on 
a defenseless woman, and ruin her in the eyes of 
her friends. Indignantly Miss Gillespie exclaimed: 

" It is all a base lie." 

" Of course we know that, Maggie," replied 
Tracy. " Do not worry about that part of it. The 
thing that puzzles me is, what powerful motive 
can Vinther — or Neville — have, to induce him to tell 
such a story? I can understand why he should 
try to make you out insane, and seek to prove that 
the story of your ruin is all false; but I cannot 
quite see why he should claim to be your guardian, 
and say that he has some of your money in trust." 

" Perhaps," suggested Mrs. Darling, " perhaps 
he mentioned the money with the hope that it might 
buy the silence of Miss Gillespie." 

" That is as reasonable an explanation as any," 
replied Tracy. " He doubtless believed that she 
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and his dear 1 ward ' were the same woman, and 
knew that I would tell Maggie about the whole 
thing. I do not think he suspects that she has al- 
ready told me her whole story, and so he thought 
that she would immediately accept his suggested 
bribe and remain silent. But why he claimed to be 
her guardian I do not understand — unless, possibly, 
he hopes to get her in his power in that way. That 
don't seem reasonable, for I can't understand why 
he should want to get hold of her. I am afraid 
there is more back of this than we know." 

After a little Tracy left, and went direct to Mr. 
Harrington's where he was lost to sight for an 
hour, when he and Mr. Harrington reappeared, and 
went together to the office of Mr. Wingate — as 
Vinther learned at noon, from a man whom it was 
not difficult to recognize as the one who had fol- 
lowed the carriage on his wheel. 

" Get back there at once," ordered Vinther in 
suppressed excitement, " and keep me posted about 
everything. Try to get close enough to the door 
to hear — in any case, listen if they use the phone. 
Spot any man who goes in, and let me know at 
once." 

Fifteen minutes later Vinther's phone rang. 

" Videtto's gone in," were the first words which 
he heard as he put the receiver to his ear. 

" Is it you, Bill ? " he called. " Do you mean 
the chief of police? Curse the luck! It's all up, 
then. All right, watch 'em," and with an oath 
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he hung up the receiver hastily, glanced around 
the room keenly to see if he had forgotten any- 
thing, raised the trap-door as he had done the night 
before, and disappeared from sight. 

Meantime Tracy and Harrington had told the 
story briefly to Wingate, who advised calling in 
the chief of police, to ask his advice. The chief 
responded at once to the call, and was in the office 
in a few minutes. To him Tracy repeated the story, 
or such portions of it as were necessary. The 
result was startling. 

" Edward Neville ! " exclaimed the chief. " Why 
that man is wanted in England for two crimes, one 
of which means the rope." 

The faces of his auditors blanched at the ter- 
rible disclosure, and each one cried out in horror. 
Tracy was the first to recover himself. 

" Are you sure ? " he asked in tones of suppressed 
excitement. 

" Sure ? 99 replied the chief ; " of course I'm sure. 
Some four years ago he got away with thousands 
of pounds of government funds in India, and killed 
a man in making his escape. They trailed him to 
this country, but lost track of him completely. 
There is a reward of five thousand pounds for his 
capture." 

"My God!" cried Mr. Harrington, "that is 
awful. And to think that he has been a member 
of my church all this time ! " 

" Awful ? " replied Tracy, " I should say so. I 
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can understand now why he was so frightened 
when he saw Miss Gillespie. He knew that al- 
though she knew nothing about his crimes, she did 
know his real name, and so could get him into 
trouble." 

" Well," interrupted Chief of Police Videtto, " I 
must go. No time must be lost if we are to get 
our hands on this slick gentleman," and he im- 
mediately withdrew to lay his plans for the difficult 
task before him — more difficult than even he im- 
agined. 

Mr. Harrington returned to his study, greatly 
distressed in mind, to walk the floor for hours, try- 
ing to plan some way of saving the feelings and 
reputation of Miss Duncan, whom he supposed 
even yet to be engaged to Vinther. No satisfactory 
solution of the problem had presented itself at five 
o'clock, although he had about decided that the best 
thing to do was to call personally on her that very 
evening, before the blow fell, and tell her the fearful 
news. 

This plan, however, was made impossible by a 
summons which came a few minutes later, in the 
form of a note from Mrs. Darling, asking him to 
call at seven that very evening, as there were some 
important things to be talked over regarding Miss 
Gillespie. As the note requested him not to reply, 
but to maintain the utmost secrecy about the visit, 
he neither sent an answer back by the boy who 
brought the note, nor phoned to Mrs. Darling his 
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acceptance of the invitation, but made his plans to 
go, and to return in time to see Miss Duncan if 
possible the same night. 

Meantime Chief Videtto was drawing his net. 
He knew the desperate character of a man who 
had committed such crimes as were charged against 
Vinther, and determined to take no risks, either of 
the escape of the criminal or of injury to the officers 
of the law. 

About two o'clock, soon after the arrival of one 
of the afternoon trains, several guests registered at 
the hotel where Vinther lived — and which he owned 
— among them being a gentleman and his wife, and 
a traveling man. The gentleman asked to be as- 
signed to room 316 — which proved to be just 
opposite Vinther's suite — and the traveling man 
secured the room adjoining Vinther's. 

A little later a man, who appeared to be a busi- 
ness man of middle age, inquired at the office for 
Mr. Vinther, and was told that he had gone to his 
room just before noon, but had left word at the 
office that he was not to be disturbed, as he wished 
to sleep several hours, having been up late the night 
before. The clerk said that he was sure to be down 
to dinner at about six o'clock, and the man left, ap- 
parently satisfied. 

The traveling man, who had been assigned the 
room adjoining Vinther's, overtook the inquirer a 
short distance from the hotel, but seemed to pay no 
attention to him, except that he walked slowly by his 
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side a minute, as they merged in the crowd. At the 
next corner he crossed the street, re-entered the 
hotel which he had just left, and went directly to 
the room occupied by the above-mentioned gentle- 
man and his wife. At a slight signal the door 
opened, and he passed within. Almost immediately, 
however, he came out and went across the hall to 
his own room, which he entered. 

A little before six o'clock, the business man in- 
quired again at the office for Mr. Vinther, and re- 
quested the clerk to ask him to come down to the 
office to meet a gentleman, to talk over their mining 
deal. The clerk called Mr. Vinther by the electric 
signal, but received no answer. A boy was then 
sent to waken him, but he returned in a few minutes 
saying he could get no reply to his knock. 

The business man turned back his coat slightly, 
and the clerk started as he saw the flashing of a 
star. The man turned quietly away, but went at 
once upstairs to the third floor, where Vinther's 
room was situated. By the time he reached the 
door half a dozen men were in the hall, stationed 
at different points, but not a sound had been made 
by any of them, and not a word was spoken now. 

Chief Videtto — for he was one of the men — 
stepped to the door, with the hotel clerk at his side, 
and knocked. 

They waited, but there was no answer. 

Again he knocked. Again there was no answer. 

The chief quickly unlocked the door, flung it wide 
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open, and stepped into the room, with two of his 
men by his side. 

The room was empty ! 

The adjoining room was empty. 

Hurriedly but thoroughly they searched every- 
where, but found nothing to reward their search. 

Vinther had escaped ! 

Meantime, in another part of the city a frightened 
and defenseless woman was trying in vain to pro- 
tect herself against three desperate characters — who 
were posing, however, as officers of the law. 

Mrs. Darling had been called at six o'clock to 
visit a sick woman, who had attended the mission of 
which Mrs. Darling had had charge for so long. 
The visit would take her a long way from home, 
and necessitated her being out until a somewhat late 
hour; but she felt that she could not refuse to go. 
Had she known the woman's handwriting she would 
have suspected that something was wrong; but as 
it was she went, not dreaming that the note was a 
strand in the coils that a scoundrel was drawing 
about his innocent victim. 

As it was to be so late when she returned, Miss 
Gillespie insisted on her taking the maid, and she 
finally consented to do so, as Miss Gillespie assured 
her that she was so used to staying alone that she 
would not be frightened or lonesome. 

Thus it happened that Miss Gillespie was alone 
when a carriage drew up in front of the house, and 
a gentlemanly looking man rang the bell. Fearlessly 
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she opened the door to listen to his errand, and 
he immediately stepped inside, leaving the door 
ajar. 

The man did not speak at once, but engaged her 
attention a moment by going through his coat- 
pockets, as if in search of a letter. Almost immedi- 
ately two other men stepped into the hall, and 
stood in such a way as to prevent her escape. Then 
the first man spoke. 

" Miss Gillespie, I am an officer of the law, and I 
have come to take you back to your guardian, Mr. 
Neville. I hope you will go quietly, and get ready 
as quickly as you can." 

The helpless girl looked scornfully and angrily at 
the three, and then glanced toward the door at the 
end of the hall. There was, however, no way of 
escape. Then she turned fiercely upon them. 

" Cowards ! Brutes ! You know you lie. I have 
no guardian, and you know it. I certainly shall 
not go with you except by force. ,, 

" Come, come, my pretty one/' said the leader 
soothingly and insinuatingly, " better not make 
trouble. We don't want to hurt you, but you've 
got to go. Come on," and he made as if to take 
hold of her arm. 

Like lightning she plucked a stiletto-like pin 
from her hair, and stabbed fiercely at him. So un- 
expected was the act, and so rapid her blow, that 
the cruel little weapon struck his hand, and inflicted 
a painful wound. 
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With a savage oath the man started back, while 
the other two seized her before she could use her 
weapon again. She struggled fiercely, but was 
overcome quickly, and bound hand and foot. She 
tried to cry out, but they tied her chin in such a way 
that this was impossible. 

Then they snatched her wraps from the rack, 
carried her still struggling to the carriage, thrust 
her inside, and drove rapidly away — with two of 
the men inside, and one on the seat with the driver. 

The carriage was already occupied, and, as the 
men pulled the occupant up on the seat, Miss 
Gillespie recognized in the fading light the face of 
Mr. Harrington, and saw with amazement that he 
was bound and gagged securely, and had received 
a heavy blow on the temple — although he was con- 
scious. 

What did it mean? Her own kidnapping she 
thought she understood — although she did not — but 
this she could not understand at all. 

Had she known of the secret meeting in Vinther's 
room between the unknown and the two men now 
in the carriage, she would have understood, and 
feared. Had she known of the note left on the 
floor of the hall in Mrs. Darling's home, she would 
have understood better the venomous nature of the 
man in whose power she and Mr. Harrington were 
caught. 

At eight o'clock Mrs. Darling returned from her 
call — where she found the woman quite well and in 
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utter ignorance of who could have sent the note to 
Mrs. Darling — and was startled when she found the 
front door open. Hastily she turned on the lights, 
and went in search of Madeleine. She was nowhere 
to be found. Almost frantic with fear Mrs. Dar- 
ling rushed to the telephone and called up Tracy. 

Fortunately he was in. Breathlessly she told him 
that Miss Gillespie was not at home, and asked him 
if he knew where she was. Of course he did not, 
but told her that he would be there in a few 
minutes. 

In fifteen minutes he dashed up in his auto, and 
rushed into the house. Briefly Mrs. Darling told 
him the incidents of the evening, and they re- 
searched the house. Everything was left untouched 
in Madeleine's room, but finally Tracy noticed that 
her wraps were gone from the rack. A moment 
later he discovered a note lying on the floor, and 
opened it eagerly. His face grew deathly pale as 
he read these words: 

Dear Mrs. Darling: 

Forgive me for leaving you and Jim ; but Mr. Harrington 
and I love one another, and I have gone with him. 

Maggie. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

MIDNIGHT DARKNESS 

CALMING himself as best he could, Tracy 
handed the note to Mrs. Darling, and said: 
" It certainly looks like Maggie's writing, but I 
won't believe it until I have to. Let me use your 
phone a minute, please, and I will find out some- 
thing about the matter." 

He called up Mr. Harrington's study, but got 
no reply. He then called up Mrs. Goodwin, where 
Mr. Harrington boarded, and inquired for him. 
Mrs. Goodwin told him that Mr. Harrington had 
left at half-past six to go to Mrs. Darling's, to talk 
over some important matters with her. Thanking 
her, Tracy hung up the receiver, and came back to 
the room where Mrs. Darling was. Throwing him- 
self dejectedly into a chair, he said: 

" It certainly looks bad, but I ain't going to give 
up yet. If it should prove to be true I shall never 
have confidence in anybody again. I have had 
faith in Maggie " — and his voice broke — " ever 
since I knew her, and even when I hated Harring- 
ton I admired and believed in him. God ! I simply 
can't believe it of him, and I won't believe it of 
Maggie. May I see the note again ? " 
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Taking the note from Mrs. Darling he examined 
it critically, and finally said thoughtfully: 

" I don't believe the writing is hers, but I'm not 
sure. Seems to me that she would have been agi- 
tated if she was going to leave us in that way, and 
would have been unable to write her natural hand. 
This is even, and written without a sign of a trem- 
bling hand. I can't help thinking that that cursed 
Vinther had something to do with it. If he did we 
shall probably be able to find it out, for he will be in 
the hands of the officers before midnight. I think I 
will hurry uptown, and see if there is anything that 
can be done. I shall put the matter into the hands 
of the detectives at once. I will phone you if any- 
thing new turns up, and you please do the same 
if you get track of anything." 

When he got uptown, he went directly to the 
chief of police, where he was amazed and chagrined 
to learn that Vinther had temporarily escaped arrest. 
He reported his discovery at Mrs. Darling's in full, 
and both he and Chief Videtto were convinced that 
Vinther was in some way connected with the dis- 
appearance of Miss Gillespie and Mr. Harrington. 

Expert detectives were at once put on the track, 
and a description of both Miss Gillespie and Mr. 
Harrington sent all over the Northwest and into 
British Columbia. All steamship lines on the Sound 
were also notified to be on the watch — in fact, noth- 
ing was left undone that wisdom and experience 
could suggest. 
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Already officers in other cities were reading the 
description of a man, for whose capture a reward of 
five thousand pounds was offered by the British 
government, and five hundred dollars more by the 
officers in S . 

" Thirty-six years of age ; one hundred and sixty 
pounds weight; five feet, eleven and a half inches 
in height; finely built; dark skin and black hair; 
brown eyes and dark, heavy mustache; handsome 
face; a polished gentleman; usually wears his 
clothes in the height of fashion " — thus read the 
description. 

Meantime the darkness of the night had swal- 
lowed up a small steam-launch, which was rushing 
madly toward the west over the tossing waters of 
the bay, as if to escape detection among the laby- 
rinthian islands of the Sound. In her little cabin were 
seated comfortably Mr. Harrington and Miss Gil- 
lespie, and in the forward end of the boat where 
both the engine-room and pilot-house were located, 
four men were standing, watching, with the pilot, 
the distant horizon, where a faint streak of light 
still marked the place where the sun had long since 
disappeared; but also anxiously scanning the dark 
waters on every side, as if fearing detection or 
disaster. 

Clogston and Sloan were easily recognized, as 
was also Vintner's friend, but Vinther himself was 
nowhere to be seen. The fourth man was the un- 
known, who had appeared and disappeared through 
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the trap-door of Vintner's room. He was a dark, 
full-bearded man of about fifty, perhaps five feet 
and ten inches in height, quite round-shouldered, 
and with one shoulder considerably higher than the 
other. His eyes were weak, evidently, and were 
protected by smoked glasses, even at night. 

Whoever the man was he seemed to be in com- 
plete control, and to know the Sound perfectly, for 
he directed the pilot once or twice, and ordered the 
engineer to pile in the wood into the furnace. 

At times dark, threatening islands loomed above 
the little boat, but were left behind one after an- 
other, only to be replaced by others. Skilfully the 
pilot turned the boat from one point of the compass 
to another, guided only by his knowledge of the 
waters they were crossing. No lights were burning 
anywhere on the little craft, as they preferred the 
risk of being run down to that of being discovered 
by some passing vessel — although the danger was 
slight at either point, as they were in an almost un- 
frequented part of the Sound. 

About an hour before the morning twilight, the 
way was darkened before them, and the speed was 
slackened. Soon the wash of the tide upon the beach 
could be heard, and now the roar of the breakers 
as they dashed against some rugged cliff. In a few 
minutes more the boat was turned sharply toward 
the shore, steam was shut off, and finally the engines 
were reversed, and quickly stopped again. 

The destination was reached. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

DISMAY AND DISGRACE 

IT is impossible to exaggerate the consternation 
and horror which followed the examination of 
Mr. Harrington's room the next day after his dis- 
appearance in company with Miss Gillespie. 

Accompanied by Tracy and the trustees of the 
church, the detectives made the search — if search it 
may be called! Hardly had they entered the room 
before they found a letter in the waste-basket, which 
seemed to settle the whole matter conclusively. 

The handwriting was that of Miss Gillespie be- 
yond a doubt. It was identical with the writing in 
the note discovered at Mrs. Darling's, and differed 
but little from the writing in letters which Tracy 
had in his possession, which he had received from 
Miss Gillespie at different times. It bore no date, 
but that was not strange, as none was necessary. 
The letter read: 

My Darling, Darling G. : 

I cannot endure the thought of giving you up, and so 
have decided to go with you to the end of the world. It 
almost breaks my heart to know that you do not love me 
enough to marry me ; but I love you so much that I cannot 
give you up. I will go with you as you have asked me to. 
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Come for me at six, as I can get Mrs. D. out of the way 
at that hour. My darling, I love you, love you, love you. 

Your Maggie. 

Tracy looked like a man stricken by death as he 
finished reading the note. He had trusted so 
strongly in the fidelity of Madeleine, and had be- 
lieved so implicitly in the Christian character of Mr. 
Harrington, that it was worse than death to be com- 
pelled to abandon hope. Coming too, so swiftly 
upon the beginning of his new life, it almost shat- 
tered the frail walls of the temple which he was try- 
ing to construct. For the second time in his life 
his faith in human nature was crushed, and his 
confidence in the goodness and providence of God 
demolished. For the second time he had been 
robbed of the woman he loved. For the second 
time a friend had betrayed him. God! — what was 
there to live for? 

Blindly he staggered out of the room and down 
the street, neither knowing nor caring where he 
went or what became of him. Half an hour later 
he almost ran over a little girl on the walk, and was 
shocked into self-forgetfulness sufficiently to notice 
that she was crying bitterly. Stooping down he 
asked her what the trouble was, trying to soothe 
her meantime. 

The little thing continued to cry for several min- 
utes, and was unable to answer him, except by a 
fresh burst of weeping. Finally, however, he was 
able to make out that her father was drunk again. 
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" Where is he ? " he asked. 

" In there," was her sobbing reply, as she pointed 
toward a near-by saloon. 

Leaving her outside, Tracy entered a saloon in 
which he had been many times while he was po- 
litical boss, and spoke familiarly to the bartender. 

" Bill, there's a little girl out there, who says her 
father is in here. Who is she, and where is he ? " 

"Oh, it's that fool Jahns. He's drunk all the 
time. His of woman has ast me to not sell er give 
'im any more liquor, but I ain't a-goin' to go back 
on the oY duffer that a-way. He's ben a-drinkin' 
here fer a couple o' year, off 'n' on, an' we've got 
wot he's earned, mostly. Blamed if I'm goin' to 
shake 'im by the ol' gal's order. The kid's ben in a 
dozen times to-day to git 'im — says her ma is sick, 
an' wants dad." All this sulphurous with oaths. 

Tracy had known of a dozen similar cases during 
his ownership of his saloon, but had never cared 
much about it. Now, however, he was fairly angry. 

" Look here, Bill ! " he cried in a menacing 
tone, " this thing has got to stop. It's a cursed 
shame to take the money from a poor weakling like 
Jahns, that's just pickled in drink, and keep him 
drunk all the time. It's just stealing from his family 
— stealing their support and stealing their father's 
manhood. You and every other saloonkeeper in the 
city know that the law prohibits selling liquor to a 
common drunkard, and that you are liable to prose- 
cution for damages. Cut it out from this time." 
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Bill looked at Tracy in amazement, and finally 
exclaimed : 

" Wot in perdition's eatin' yu ? I've ben a-hearin' 
a lot of rot 'bout yu lately, but I hain't never took no 
stock in their rotten lies — that is, I hain't yit. I 
reckon I hain't did nothin' that you fellers didn't 
ust to do right along." 

" You're right there, Bill," replied Tracy more 
mildly ; " but I'm ashamed and sorry for the past, 
and am going to try to undo some of the mischief 
I did. You feel as I used to, that it's a cussed nasty 
business, that does nobody any good. The whole 
lot of us is in the business for the money. My old 
saloon is down, and is going to stay down. Better 
follow suit, Bill." 

" It's a blame' mean business, all right," re- 
sponded Bill. " I reckon my old ma an' pa would 
turn over in their graves back in ol' Missouri if they 
knowed I was a low-down bartender. I'd cut it out 
mighty quick if I could git another job." 

" I'll give you one," replied Tracy like a flash. 

" Honor bright?" asked Bill. 

" Sure," was the answer. 

" I'm your man," said Bill. 

" Done," said Tracy. " We'll talk it over later. 
Now I must get the old man home. Can he walk ? " 

Receiving a negative answer Tracy ordered a cab, 
and they were soon on their way to the poverty- 
stricken home of the unfortunate man. It proved to 
be in the poorest part of town ; in fact, was nothing 
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but a squatter's hovel down on the beach, where sin 
and squalor abounded. The shack was built of drift- 
wood, and covered with old tin that had been 
rescued from some fire. There was but one room, 
and almost no furniture — a rickety old table, some 
hand-made chairs, and an apology for a cupboard, 
completing the inventory. There was no bedstead, 
but two old mattresses were thrown on the floor 
in one corner of the room. On one of these Mrs. 
Jahns was lying, tossing with fever and moaning 
pitifully. 

Tracy saw all this at a glance, and then turned 
back to the carriage. He and the driver carried the 
helpless man to a clear place on the sand, and then 
Tracy returned to the shack to see what could be 
done for the sick woman. A hasty examination 
convinced him that she was very sick, and in desper- 
ate need of immediate assistance if she was to re- 
cover. He therefore ordered the cab-driver to hasten 
with all speed to the nearest phone, and get Doctor 
Gray to come at once, and then to order the 
ambulance. He determined that whether the woman 
lived or died, she should be cared for decently. 

He knew nothing about caring for the sick, and 
so could do little while waiting, except to listen to 
the woman's feverish words. Again and again she 
pleaded with her husband not to go to the saloon; 
entreated the saloonkeeper to sell him no more 
liquor; agonized with God to save her husband; 
called down the curse of God upon those who had 
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ruined her loved one; commanded her daughter to 
go and fetch him — all broken and almost inco- 
herent. 

As Tracy listened his conscience lashed him for 
his past, and his determination was strengthened for 
the future. 

" I have nothing to live for now," he muttered 
to himself ; " but I will live for others. I have lost 
my faith in an overruling Providence, but if there 
is no God to right the wrong and punish sin, I will 
take a hand in trying to make the world better. 
Seems to me I could have made a better world 
than this one; anyhow, I can make this one better. 
Perhaps if God did make it, he intended us to take 
a more active part in making and keeping it what 
it ought to be. P'raps the world is all right, or was, 
and folks have become evil of their own choice. 
But if God made them why didn't he make 'em so 
they couldn't sin? Oh, bosh! what's the use puz- 
zling a feller's head over what he can't understand ? 
Facts are facts. Things are as they are. I'm 
goin' to take 'em as they come, the bitter with the 
sweet; but I'm going to try to put a little more 
sugar in the other fellow's cup. I'll go ahead, if I 
have been knocked down and run over twice. I'll 
try to be the man I was going to be for Maggie's 
sake. Perhaps there's some mistake about it yet — 
anyhow, I'll not whine like a whipped puppy/' 

Finally the doctor came, and after a careful 
examination of Mrs. Jahns, decided that it would 
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be best to remove her at once to the hospital. The 
ambulance came soon afterward, and the sick wo- 
man was taken away with all despatch. Tracy 
waited only long enough to put the little girl in 
charge of a neighboring woman, and to ask a man 
to look after Jahns, and then returned to town, his 
own sorrow softened by his efforts to alleviate the 
sufferings of others and, indeed, for the time almost 
forgotten in the presence of his determination to do 
something to clear the city of its moral uncleanness. 

But if he could drown his sorrows in part, there 
were others who could find no escape from theirs. 
The startling occurrences of the past two days could 
not be kept out of the papers, and the " Chronicle " 
tried in vain to find some explanation of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the disappearance of 
Mr. Harrington with Miss Gillespie that would save 
Mr. Harrington's reputation. The evidence was 
too overwhelmingly against him to be overthrown. 
His visit to the woman while she was in the 
Last Chance saloon, the beauty which she possessed, 
his interest in her, his visits to Mrs. Darling's and, 
above all, the two letters — were these not conclusive 
proof that he had fallen? 

Thus the " Herald " argued, glad of a chance to 
get even with the man whom they hated because 
he had broken up the political ring, and thus 
most of the people argued. 

The church was divided. Mr. Harrington's 
warmest friends still refused to believe him guilty, 
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but they were greatly in a minority. The majority 
believed that he was guilty, although it caused 
them sincere and profound sorrow to be forced to 
this conclusion. 

Two weeks passed, and the detectives had found 
no clew to the mystery — or, if they had, they were 
unwilling to make it known to the public. They 
found, however, that Vinther had turned most of 
his property into cash — having disposed of the hotel 
property several days before he returned from the 
East — or his supposed return from the East! The 
sale had been made through a dark-whiskered man, 
of about fifty, who gave his name to the purchaser 
as Robert Scanlan. The deeds were signed by him, 
as he held the power of attorney from Vinther. 

Vinther, the dark-whiskered man, Vinther's 
friend who came with him to call on Tracy, Har- 
rington, and Miss Gillespie, all had disappeared 
as completely as if the earth had opened and swal- 
lowed them up. 

There seemed to be but one possible, or, at least, 
wise course for the church, and with great reluctance 
they declared their pulpit vacant by reason of the 
voluntary disappearance of Mr. Harrington. They 
were unwilling, however, to take any action that 
would in any way reflect upon the character of their 
former pastor. His life and work had made too 
deep an impression on them and on the community 
for them to condemn him unheard, even though 
everything else pointed to his guilt. 
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But the keenest suffering was that which had to 
be endured by Miss Duncan. Nobody mistrusted 
her secret, so that her sorrow had to be hidden from 
every eye — even that of her own mother. With all 
her heart she believed him innocent. The evidence 
was all against it, but her love and intuition assured 
her that he was innocent. Womanlike her love 
grew stronger as the object of her affection was 
assailed, and she longed as never before to protect 
him, love him, help him, serve him. The wealth of 
her mature love was all his, and she yearned for 
his presence; but she stretched out her hands to 
him in vain — they closed upon the empty air, and 
the darkness mocked her in her misery. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SCENTING THE TRAIL 

NOWHERE in the Northwest could there be 
found a more fearless, relentless, and success- 
ful detective than Carter Burns. He had gained an 
enviable reputation by ferreting out big, rich, po- 
litical criminals, who used their office and standing 
to steal from the government and the State public 
lands, political offices, and whatever else might be 
lying around loose. 

This human bloodhound was on the track of 
Vinther, although the public generally did not know 
it. The scent was not an absolutely fresh one when 
he was called in, but he soon struck a dozen trails 
which seemed to converge in Vinther. 

He had learned that Vinther had come to hate 
Harrington so bitterly that he had not attended his 
church for several months. Hearing that Vinther 
had been engaged to Miss Duncan, he interviewed 
her, and found out some things that furnished suf- 
ficient motive for that hatred, and convinced him 
that Vinther had something to do with Harrington's 
disappearance. 

The letter which had been found in Harrington's 
study, and which had seemed to others to be satis- 
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factory proof of Harrington's guilt, Burns discov- 
ered to be evidence on the other side. An expert 
in chirography assured him that the letter was 
several years old, and that the handwriting was dif- 
ferent in several delicate respects from that in the 
letters which Miss Gillespie had written to Tracy. 
Burns came to the conclusion that the letter was 
one which Miss Gillespie must have written to 
Vinther, or Neville, himself at the time when she 
consented to go with him to India, rather than to be 
sent out into the world alone a disgraced woman. 
He believed that Vinther had been able to get it into 
Harrington's study in some way, where it had been 
left, in a bungling way, in the waste-basket. He 
was sure that if Harrington had really received 
such a letter from Miss Gillespie, and was guilty, 
he would have destroyed the letter. 

The chirographist was satisfied too, that the let- 
ter found at Mrs. Darling's was forged, as the char- 
acters looked as if written slowly, instead of with 
a free hand, and had one or two peculiarities not 
possessed by the other letters written by Miss Gil- 
lespie. The most reasonable explanation, it seemed 
to the detective, was that Vinther had himself writ- 
ten the letter, and caused it to be left in the hall 
when Miss Gillespie was kidnapped — for kidnapped 
he believed she had been. 

No trunks, suit-cases, or extra clothing had been 
taken by either Miss Gillespie or Mr. Harrington, 
as an examination of their wardrobes revealed. He 
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argued that had their flight been premeditated, they 
would have taken their clothing at least. 

A thorough canvass of the stables revealed the 
significant fact that on the afternoon of the disap- 
pearance, a cab had been ordered from the Red 
Front Livery, by phone, with the request that they 
have it ready for a man to get at six-ten that night. 
They had refused to let the carriage go without 
their regular driver, after which Mr. Vinther him- 
self had called them up, and assured them that it 
was all right. 

Promptly at six-ten a man had called for the cab, 
promising to return it at about eight o'clock, and 
paying the five dollars for it in advance, without 
even asking what the price was. About eight o'clock 
an entirely different man had returned the outfit, 
and hurried away. The description of the first man 
tallied exactly with that of the man who had 
shadowed Tracy on the wheel, but the second man 
nobody could describe, as he had gone before the 
liveryman got a good look at him. 

Another suspicious fact was the sale of Vintner's 
property by Robert Scanlan. Who was the man? 
Where was he now? 

It did not take long to find out that such a man 
had lived at the Gieser Grand Hotel off and on for 
over two years, always paying for his suite of 
rooms in advance for several weeks, but occupy- 
ing them only occasionally. The suite was regarded 
as his, however, and nobody else was ever assigned 
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to the rooms. They were on the second floor, and 
just under those of Vinther, which were on the third 
floor. 

An examination of the rooms failed to reveal 
anything of importance. Expensive toilet articles 
lay on the dresser, and some clothing hung in the 
wardrobe; but they threw no light on the problem. 
Burns, however, was not satisfied. He studied the 
rooms critically. The three were all large, airy 
rooms, with a window opening from each onto the 
street. In one of them the detective noticed that 
the window was not in the exact middle of the 
wall. Measurement showed it to be forty-two 
inches from the center. 

Eagerly the detective examined the rest of the 
rooms on that side of the hotel, but failed to find 
in any other room the same lack of symmetry. 
Positive now that he was on the verge of some im- 
portant discovery, he measured quickly from the 
door of the unsymmetrical room to the door of the 
room next to the suite — a little over fourteen feet. 
Inside the two rooms the same measurement was 
made; there was a difference of over four feet! 
The partition wall should take up not more than six 
or eight inches ; where were the other forty inches ? 

With his eyes gleaming, and his movements 
revealing his excitement, Burns examined rapidly 
the wall of the unsymmetrical room. No result! 
More carefully he went over the wall. A large 
piece of Indian matting was tacked to the wall, with 
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photographs fastened upon it for decorative pur- 
poses. Tearing this down he discovered evidences 
of a door, or removable panel, for there were breaks 
in the wall-paper. He pushed upon it, but could not 
move it. He tried to find some concealed knob or 
button, but in vain. If there was a door, there 
seemed to be no way of opening it. 

The detective was baffled. Again he tried. No 
use ! 

By using his knife-blade he found that there was 
unquestionably an opening in the wall, and his 
measurements proved it to be about two feet wide 
and three feet high, the lower side being some two 
feet from the floor of the room. 

Positive now that he was on the right track, 
Burns renewed his efforts to open the door, but in 
vain. He was on the point of sending for a car- 
penter to break it open, when he bethought himself 
of the possibility of some connection between the 
door and some distant object in the room. His most 
careful search failed to find such an object. 

Still he would not give up. 

He began to pull aside the pictures which hung 
on the walls, to see if there was a button concealed 
behind one of them. One picture, in a little group 
of frames, was suspended from a picture-knob, in- 
stead of from the picture-molding, and was so high 
that Burns had to jump slightly to catch hold of 
it. As he pulled down quite sharply in coming 
back to his feet, he heard a slight click in the di- 
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rection of the concealed door, and saw with amaze- 
ment that it was ajar. 

Leaping forward he threw it open, and looked 
within. Everything was dark. Flashing his light 
before him, he glanced inside again, and then 
entered. 

His search was rewarded. 

The room — if room it could be called — was a 
little over three feet wide, and the same length as 
the main room, and was as complete a make-up room 
as could be found in the modern theater. Paints, 
stains, wigs, clothing — everything was here. 

From the rear end of the room a narrow pair of 
steps led to the top of the room. Burns ascended, 
and had little difficulty in opening the trap-door. 
Climbing through, he found himself in Vintner's 
suite of rooms. 

The secret was a secret no longer. 

Vinther and Scanlan were the same man. 

In disguise Vinther had done his gambling, and 
in disguise he had remained whenever he wished 
it to be known that he was away on a trip East. 
His method was evidently to leave the hotel either 
as Vinther or Scanlan, according to his fancy or 
needs, or to impersonate other characters as might 
be necessary, passing from one room to the other 
by means of the secret doors. 

It seemed probable that soon after he purchased 
the hotel, he had had the secret room made by 
trusted men, and had used it ever since. 
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Burns next called on the woman who rumor said 
was the companion of Vinther. He found her in 
the house which it was said Vinther had built for 
her, and quickly discovered that she was very angry 
and jealous. Burns made the most of her condi- 
tion, and got from her much valuable information. 
He found that she knew who the man was who had 
kept her in luxury, although he always came in dis- 
guise to visit her. Where he was now she did not 
know, but would give a good deal to know, as she 
believed that he had gone with some other woman. 
She told the detective that many of Vintner's 
" Eastern " trips were spent with her, in this house. 

She did not know, of course, that Vinther had 
been Neville in another country, or that he had 
committed a crime that would cost him his life. 
She had simply heard some rumors about his leav- 
ing S with another woman, and Burns used this 

fear of hers to increase her jealousy. 

So far all was going well ; but now the detective 
was at a loss. Where had Vinther gone? Had all 
of the crowd gone together? Had Vinther caused 
Harrington and Miss Gillespie to be murdered ? Not 
a trace of any of them had been discovered, although 
the trains and boats had been watched, and warning 
sent all over the country and into Canada. 

The next clue came from a most unexpected 
source. 

Tracy had secured a place in a respectable home 
for the little girl of Jahns, and had gone to see her 
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several times. She had become quite fond of him, 
and chatted away to him as long as he would re- 
main. Her mother was getting along nicely, and 
would soon be able to leave the hospital. Jahns 
had been sent by Tracy out into the country to 
do some carpenter work, in order to get him away 
from temptation. 

One day the little girl climbed up into Tracy's 
lap and began her usual chatter. Among other 
things she told him that she was glad that she did 
not have to live down in the old shack, or have 
to go to the saloon after her pa, or go over to the 
south side any more. 

To keep her talking, Tracy asked her about the 
old life, and what she meant by having to go over 
on the south side. She told him that for several 
days her father was working over there, around a 
saloon, and that he used to get so full that her 
mother worried about him, and sent her after him. 

One night, she said, it was long after dark 
when they came home, and they were coming down 
the railroad track, as it was nearer their shack, 
when they almost got run over by a carriage that 
was crossing the track to get to the water's edge. 

" I guess you must be mistaken, little one," re- 
plied Tracy, " for the wagon road doesn't cross the 
track along there, and nobody would want to get to 
the bay down there." 

"Ain't 'staken," insisted the little girl, "they 
sure 'most run over us." 
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" Where did they go ? " inquired Tracy. " Did 
they go down to the shore ? " 

" Sure ! " was the reply ; " an' there was a boat, 
an' they took a man an' a woman out, an' put 'em 
in." 

" Do you mean," inquired Tracy, now thoroughly 
aroused, " that they took a man and a woman out 
of the carriage, and placed them in the boat ? " 

14 Uh huh," assented the child ; " an' then a lot o' 
men got in the boat, an' she went off." 

" Did the carriage go back over town ? " asked 
Tracy. 

" Uh huh," was the reply. 

"What night was this?" he asked. "Was it 
long before I took your father home ? " 

" No, it was jest a teeny bit before," was the 
reply. 

" Was it just the night before ? " he urged. 

" I reckon so," was the answer. 

Hastening to a phone, Tracy called up Chief 
Videtto, and inquired about the whereabouts of 
Burns. Finding that he could be located, Tracy 
asked that he be sent at once to him at his rooms, 
and hurried there himself with all speed. 

Burns came in a few minutes, and listened eagerly 
to the story which Tracy unfolded. 

"Why didn't I think of that before?" exclaimed 
the detective. " Some of the little islands are unin- 
habited, and would make the best hiding-place in 
the world for them." 
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After a little more conversation he hastened 
away to make arrangements for hunting down the 
man who had so skilfully eluded capture for three 
weeks. 

The bloodhound had struck the trail, but would 
he be able to follow it across the water to the 
hiding-place of the hunted animal? 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE ISLAND PRISON 

WHEN Vinther — as we now understand the 
unknown to have been — summoned Clogston 
and Sloan to his room to do more of his dirty work, 
he intended the murder of both Miss Gillespie and 
Mr. Harrington. Harrington he hated for reasons 
already stated, and had vowed to get even with him 
for stealing from him the woman whom he wished 
to make his wife. Also he knew that he could strike 
Miss Duncan the hardest blow through the man 
whom he believed she loved. 

He did not believe that Miss Gillespie could have 
knowledge of his criminal operations since she 
left him, but he knew that her knowledge of 
his name and character might lead to his detec- 
tion, now that she had learned of his presence in 

S . He had really loved her as much as a base, 

sensual, cruel nature like his could love any woman, 
and would have married her if she had been able 
to bring to him the money which he needed to sup- 
port him in his selfish and sinful luxury. But 
utterly lacking in constancy, his sensuous love had 
at length become jealous and cruel, and had quickly 
turned to other women for satisfaction. 
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His love for Miss Duncan was of the same selfish, 
shallow character as his love for Miss Gillespie had 
been, but he had intended making her his wife, as 
his ill-gotten wealth made him independent and 
spared him the trouble of looking for a rich wife. 
He had become bitterly jealous of Harrington as 
soon as he learned of Miss Duncan's admiration for 
him, and his love for Miss Duncan had turned into 
hatred as soon as she had broken the engagement. 
Cruel and vindictive by nature, he had vowed 
to make these two feel the weight of his bitter 
enmity. 

A satisfactory plan had not presented itself to his 
mind, when circumstances made it necessary that 
he act at once, and, at the same time, suggested the 
way for him to execute his evil designs. He had, 
therefore, hired Clogston and Sloan to take Mr. 
Harrington and Miss Gillespie far out in the sound, 
and dump them overboard with sufficiently heavy 
weights tied to them to carry them to the bottom — 
from which depths he was confident that not even 
such an irrepressible opponent as Harrington could 
come back to do him harm — and he had little fear of 
meeting him in the other world ! 

When, however, it became necessary for him to 
flee in order to save himself, a better plan had 
suddenly presented itself, and he had forthwith 
adopted it. 

He saw that if he could convince the public and 
Miss Duncan that Harrington had fallen, he would 
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secure the overthrow of Mr. Harrington as a min- 
ister and, at the same time, break the heart of Miss 
Duncan. His scheme was, however, more devilish 
than appears on the surface. 

He knew the beauty and fascination of Miss Gil- 
lespie, and supposed he knew the weakness of men. 
His plan was to imprison these two together, under 
conditions in which virtue would be well-nigh im- 
possible. Thus, if his prisoners should escape, and 
desire to return to their former manner of life, it 
would be impossible for them to do so. In this way 
Vinther hoped to secure the permanent disgrace of 
Harrington, and to destroy the happiness of Miss 
Duncan forever. It was a scheme worthy of his 
diabolical cunning and maliciousness. 

In his excursions on the Sound he had run across 
a small island, on which he had had his eyes for 
some time as a possible asylum for himself if it 
should ever become necessary for him to flee again. 
The island was quite off the steamer routes, and 
hence would not be likely to be visited. Moreover, 
it was not only uninhabited, but possessed nothing 
to attract settlement. It was little more than a huge 
pile of rock, which had been poured out of some vol- 
canic fissure in prehistoric times, with almost no 
soil, and with no fresh water at all except in the 
rainy season. 

It was perhaps a mile long, and two-thirds as 
wide. On the north and west the sides rose sheer 
almost a thousand feet in height, as steep as the 
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rolling gravel and stones would permit, without a 
tree or shrub to break the bare slope. Along the 
base of this elevation, close to the water, grew a 
few scattering firs and scrubby bushes. 

Southward and eastward the volcanic rock seemed 
to have tumbled from the heights, and now lay ex- 
tended perhaps a quarter of a mile from the little 
mountain, forming a comparatively level surface, 
but almost impassable because the large, broken 
rocks formed the only foothold. This portion of 
the island was sparsely covered with firs of con- 
siderable size, which reached down beneath the 
rocks, and found soil enough somewhere to sustain 
life. 

The shore line on these sides was very broken, 
and afforded numerous hiding-places for a boat — 
the rocks and trees completely concealing it from 
the view of any spying party who might be passing. 

From the eastern shore ran a little valley south- 
west to the foot of the hill, from which point alone 
ascent could be made to the summit. The climb to 
the top was most difficult, as the rocks were broken 
into fragments little larger than a man's head, and 
rolled downward whenever the foot was placed 
upon them. The task could be accomplished only 
by making a short run, as rapidly as possible and as 
far up hill as the breath and strength would permit, 
and then resting and making another spurt, and so 
on to the top. Here and there, however, scrubby 
trees grew along the steep way, which afforded con- 
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venient resting-places, as one could cling to them 
without the fear of being borne downward by the 
sliding rocks. 

The summit was perhaps two hundred feet across, 
almost circular in form, with the center consider- 
ably depressed, and with scrubby trees scattered 
along the rim of the basin — everything giving the 
impression of the crater of an extinct volcano. In 
the center of the basin there was a tiny lake during 
the rainy season, which was the only fresh water 
to be found on the island. Inside this basin too, con- 
siderable soil had accumulated, and grass grew 
luxuriously. But for the difficulty of getting there 
the spot furnished an ideal camping-place — although 
its attractions were not sufficiently numerous or 
varied to hold one long. 

Such was the island to which Vinther had fled, 
and for four weeks now Mr. Harrington and Miss 
Gillespie had been imprisoned in the basin at the top 
of the almost insurmountable hill. It had taken 
hours of almost superhuman effort to get Miss Gil- 
lespie to this place, and many more hours of arduous 
labor to carry up two small tents and the necessary 
equipment for their camp; but, under the direc- 
tion of Scanlan, and inspired by the hope of a rich 
reward, the five stalwart men had worked with a 
faithfulness worthy of a better cause. 

At length everything was done, and the little 
world settled down to the monotonous routine of 
its narrow existence. Vinther and his friend 
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Creighton made their home on board the launch, 
while the other four were stationed in a tent at the 
foot of the trail leading to the summit, in order to 
guard against any possibility of escape — of which, 
however, there seemed to be no chance. Miss Gil- 
lespie could not come down unassisted, and the 
descent of anybody would make noise enough to 
awaken every one in the camp below. Moreover, 
there was no way of escape from the island except 
by the launch, and that was never left unguarded 
for a moment. Every man in the party went heavily 
armed at all times, and loaded rifles were stored on 
board the boat and in the camp, in order that the 
party might defend themselves should anybody at- 
tempt to land on the island. 

But, although the chances of escape were so 
slim, Mr. Harrington and Miss Gillespie were not 
discouraged. During the four weeks which had 
elapsed since their imprisonment they had become 
thoroughly acquainted, and had found themselves 
daily drawn more closely together, until their affec- 
tion for one another had come to be as strong as if 
they had been in truth brother and sister. They 
had talked over the whole situation again and again, 
and had both come to the conclusion that Vinther 
was back of their seizure and imprisonment — al- 
though neither suspected that their enemy was on 
the island. 

Harrington had told her of his love for Miss 
Duncan, and of the bitter enmity which he had 
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aroused against himself in the heart of Vinther, and 
she had told him frankly the sad story of her life. 
Moreover, Harrington had told her what he had 
learned through Chief Videtto regarding the crimes 
which Vinther had committed in India. She had 
been horrified at the awful disclosure, but saw at 
once in it the secret of Vinther's determination to 
get her and Harrington out of the way. 

Also both of them felt certain that they under- 
stood the devilish scheme to ruin the reputation of 
Mr. Harrington — although neither suspected that 
he was striking Miss Duncan a cruel blow at the 
same time — and both determined to thwart their 
enemy if possible. Day after day they discussed 
plans for their escape, but abandoned them one 
after another as impracticable. 

But at length Miss Gillespie hit upon a plan that 
seemed worth trying. 

At least once a week one of the men had come up 
to bring them provisions, and to see if they were all 
right. Clogston had been up twice, evidently being 
sent because he was the strongest one in the party, 
against whom a preacher like Mr. Harrington could 
not have a chance in a physical contest — especially 
as Clogston always came heavily armed. It was 
about time for him, or some other one, to come up 
again. Miss Gillespie's plan was this: 

Clogston had tried several times to make love to 
her. Why, when he came next time, could she not 
get him to follow her down past the tent of Mr. 
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Harrington, where, being caught off his guard, he 
might be overpowered? This accomplished, Mr. 
Harrington could appropriate his revolvers, slide 
down the north slope of the hill, surprise anybody 
who might have been left in charge of the boat, and 
make his escape. 

" But where do you come in in this plan ? " asked 
Mr. Harrington. 

" It does not matter about me," was the sad reply. 
" My life has been so full of sorrow that I do not 
care much how soon I go home." 

" But, sister mine, I care, and I am not going 
to listen to such a thing as leaving the island 
without you. If we can overcome Clogston, I be- 
lieve the rest will be comparatively easy. You can 
slide down the hill as well as I can, and we will 
escape together. In any case I shall not go alone. 
I could not respect myself were I to abandon any 
woman under such circumstances; but I have 
learned to love you as my own sister, and my whole 
soul revolts against the thought of abandoning you. 
Furthermore, Tracy loves you, and would never for- 
give me if I were to leave you in such a cowardly 
manner. No, Madeleine, we will go together or 
stay together. I know that these brutes would not 
respect your honor a moment if you were left in 
their power." 

Miss Gillespie's face turned pale at this sugges- 
tion, and she replied: 

" I had not thought of that danger at all. If you 
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think that such a thing as that is possible, for God's 
sake do not leave me alone a moment, but kill me if 
there is any danger of our being separated." 

" I will not leave you, Madeleine. Do not 
worry about that. Possibly if we remain here long 
they will try to kill me, in order to accomplish 
their base designs on you; but if they do make 
that attempt we will find some way to frustrate 
them; or, at least, to die together." 

It was finally decided that if Mr. Harrington 
should succeed in overcoming Clogston, they should 
try to escape together, according to the plan out- 
lined. 

They then proceeded to lay their plans carefully 
for the overpowering of Clogston. Two small tents 
had been provided for them, and these had been 
staked side by side, close by the shore of the little 
pond. They were so low that they could not be 
entered without stooping. It was decided that 
while Harrington remained in his own tent, Miss 
Gillespie should ask Clogston into hers. As he 
stooped to enter, Harrington was to knock him in- 
sensible — this being an easy thing for Harrington 
to do on account of his athletic training in college. 
Should this succeed, everything else would be com- 
paratively easy — or so it seemed to them. 

The very next day after this plot was evolved an 
opportunity was afforded to test its feasibility. The 
rumble of the rocks as they rolled down the hill 
heralded the coming of somebody. Mr. Harrington 
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withdrew to his tent, and lay down as if asleep, al- 
though he took care to see that the flap was wide 
open. Miss Gillespie hastened to the top of the 
rim to meet their caller, and do her part in luring 
him to his undoing. 

It was Clogston. Puffing and sweating and 
swearing he came up the final slope, and threw him- 
self on the ground to rest. As she stepped to his 
side Miss Gillespie could not help thinking that 
perhaps it would have been better if Mr. Harring- 
ton had met him here, as it would have been easy 
to overcome him when he was winded from his 
climb. She did not waste any time, however, in use- 
less regret but, mastering her loathing of his coarse- 
ness, listened and talked for ten minutes, at the 
end of which time she turned toward her tent, with 
Clogston at her side, her willing slave. 

Reaching her tent she passed inside at once, but 
Clogston stopped a moment to curse Mr. Harring- 
ton, who was now standing by his own tent. Turn- 
ing angrily upon him Clogston growled: 

" We ain't no use fer you," and he emphasized 
his words with a fierce oath. " Git ! " and he laid 
his hand threateningly on his revolver. 

Mastering himself by a powerful effort Harring- 
ton turned, as if to obey. Too lustful to be watchful, 
Clogston stooped to enter Miss Gillespie's tent. 

Like a panther Harrington was upon him. The 
terrific blow struck him just below the ear, and he 
went down like a log. 
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In a moment his weapons were in the possession 
of Harrington, and he was securely bound with 
the cord which had been placed conveniently at 
hand for this purpose. He was then gagged and 
hauled into Harrington's tent. 

All this had been done without a word, and with 
terrible vehemence. Now Harrington spoke. 

" I am afraid I have killed him. That is an 
awful place to hit a man, and I gave him a fearful 
blow. Anyway, that part of the job is done. It is 
now almost four o'clock, so that it will be dark 
pretty soon. We better try getting down as soon as 
we can." 

Quickly he tore down one tent, and laid out the 
supporting poles to be used in sliding down the 
mountain. Clogston's heavy shoes he tied over Miss 
Gillespie's, in order that she might not tear her own 
in making the descent. Strips of the canvas from 
the tent he tied around his own feet to protect his 
shoes. The tent ropes he tied together to be used 
in aiding Miss Gillespie on the trip down. 

Making sure that he had the two revolvers and 
dirk of Clogston, cramming some food into his coat- 
pockets, and wrapping up Miss Gillespie warmly, 
he led the way to the edge of the basin on the north 
side. Here he tied the rope around the waist of his 
companion and fastened it securely around him- 
self, leaving about twelve feet between them. He 
then instructed her to keep off to one side of him, 
so that the loosened stones might not roll upon her, 
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and to lean back upon her stick so as not to pitch 
forward. 

Down they went — stepping, sliding, shooting 
over the thousand feet almost as if flying, the yield- 
ing sand and gravel slipping along beneath their 
feet, checking their fall and furnishing a soft sur- 
face over which to glide. 

Not a mishap! Indeed, under different circum- 
stances they would have enjoyed the slide hugely, 
and would have been inclined to repeat it ; but now 
something more serious was before them. 

Clearing the sand from their shoes, they started 
eastward along the narrow shore, in search of the 
boat, which Mr. Harrington was confident lay hid- 
den in that direction. He had examined carefully 
every part of the island from their prison, and had 
decided that the boat must be concealed in a tiny 
indentation on the eastern shore. 

The walking was exceedingly difficult at the best, 
and was made doubly so by the gathering darkness. 
For a quarter of a mile the steep slope plunged into 
the waters of the sound, leaving footing better suited 
to a goat than to a human being; but by extreme 
caution and supreme effort Mr. Harrington and his 
fair companion succeeded in passing this danger- 
ous stretch, and reaching the more level part of the 
island. Here there was less danger, but the walk- 
ing was very arduous on account of the huge rocks 
over which every foot of the way had to be made. 
The darkness added to the difficulty, but they were 
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able still to proceed, as it was now the second week 
in June, and but a few days from the full of the 
moon. 

Miss Gillespie was nearly exhausted when at 
length they reached a point as near where the boat 
was supposed to be as Mr. Harrington thought it 
wise for her to venture. Wrapping about her 
silently the garments which he had been carrying, 
and whispering a cheering " God bless you, don't be 
afraid," he resumed the climb alone, stealthily creep- 
ing toward what he vowed should be either liberty 
or death. 

As the moon glided from behind a cloud and 
lighted everything with almost the brilliancy of 
day, he was startled into making a low exclamation ; 
for there, not more than thirty yards away, lay the 
object of his search. His instinct and sense of di- 
rection — cultivated by many a hunting expedition 
through the forests of his native State, during his 
boyhood and young manhood — had led him un- 
erringly. 

He was amazed at what he saw. Sparks and 
smoke were issuing from the smoke-stack, and he 
could hear some one shoving wood into the firebox 
of the engine What did it mean? 

While he was watching, and pondering, he heard 
a sound as of some one coming down the little valley 
from the camp. Soon he saw the flashing of a light, 
and was able to distinguish a man climbing over the 
rocks and coming in the direction of the boat. 
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Knowing that his own footsteps could not be 
heard by the approaching man, or his form seen on 
account of the light, Mr. Harrington determined 
to get as near the boat as possible. He therefore 
worked his way rapidly over the rocks, until he 
crouched within a few feet of the stern, where 
he lay concealed from view, his heart pounding 
madly with excitement. He was keenly alert, how- 
ever, and watchful of every movement. ; 

In a few minutes the man on board heard the 
approaching footsteps, and peered out of the engine- 
room door to see who it was. The swinging light 
drew nearer, and now the man halted a few feet 
away and spoke. 

" How is she now, Dick?" 

" Hundred, and gittin' there fast. She'll soon be 
ready to move." 

" Good. I don't like the looks of that boat that 
was prowling around here to-day. She was so far 
away that it took the glass to make her out, but she 
don't mean any good to us. I'm afraid that Videtto 
has got somebody on our track," and lurid oaths il- 
luminated his words. 

" I'm afraid so," replied the engineer. " Any- 
how, we'll be ready to skip or stay, as may be 
necessary. How's things up at camp ? " 

" All right, only Clogston isn't back from the top 
yet. Nothing to worry about in that, though, for I 
told him to-day that I would withdraw in his favor, 
and I guess he is taking me at my word." 
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The engineer laughed coarsely, and replied with 
an oath: 

" Lucky fellow that. She's a beaut — wouldn't 
mind being there myself " — and again he laughed — 
a laugh in which he was joined by the other man. 

At the sound of the laugh Harrington started — 
could it be ? He peered eagerly at the man from be- 
hind his rock, but could make out nothing familiar — 
yet he was not satisfied. 

" Well," said the man with the lantern, " pile in 
the wood, and we will be ready for whatever hap- 
pens. I will go back and see that everything is 
ready up there. I will be back in an hour." 

" All right, Scanlan," was the reply, " I will have 
everything in shape down here," and he turned 
from the door and began to shove wood into the 
furnace again. 

Waiting until Scanlan was some distance away 
Harrington hurried with all possible speed back to 
Miss Gillespie, whom he found eagerly and fear- 
fully waiting for his return. Briefly he explained 
the situation to her, and told her that he was going 
to capture that boat and get off before Scanlan could 
return. Both felt that the way had been providen- 
tially opened for their escape, and they were im- 
patient to make the attempt. As Harrington knew 
how to manage a steam-engine, having had a small 
boat of his own back East, the task would be easy 
if he could only overpower the engineer. This he 
was sure he could do. 
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When they approached the boat, fifteen minutes 
later, everything appeared as it was when Mr. Har- 
rington had left, but they listened and watched care- 
fully for any signs of danger. Everything was 
quiet 

Waiting until the engineer began throwing in 
wood again, Mr. Harrington hurried forward until 
he stood by the side of the boat, where he crouched 
just beneath the open door of the engine-room. 
Satisfying himself that nobody else was around, he 
suddenly leaped through the open door, and thrust 
his revolver almost into the man's face. 

" Hold up your hands," he commanded in a 
stern, low voice ; * and don't make a noise unless 
you want your head blown off. I am desperate, and 
will shoot you like a dog if you make any trouble." 

Sullenly, but promptly the man obeyed, evidently 
seeing that Mr. Harrington meant what he said. 

This was the signal for Miss Gillespie, and she 
sprang forward and quickly untied the small haw- 
ser which had been fastened to a tree. Then she 
climbed on board, and Mr. Harrington addressed 
himself again to the engineer. 

" I want you to take us out of here. If you do 
it satisfactorily I shall not harm you, but if you try 
to wreck the boat or to bring down the crew upon 
us, I will shoot you. I know how to run the boat, 
but I prefer to have you do it — itll be better than 
shooting you. My friend here knows how to steer 
the boat, so you may pull out right off. With your 
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permission Yfk appropriate your gun, as I think it 
will be safer in my possession " — and he took down 
a cartridge-belt and holster from a nail, the engineer 
evidently having laid his weapon aside on account 
of its being in his way while throwing in wood. 

As the engineer had committed no crime himself, 
and knew nothing of Vinther or his crimes, but was 
simply a hireling of Scanlan, he did not seem to 
think it worth while offering resistance — for which, 
indeed, there was little chance — and so obeyed with 
evident cheerfulness. 

"All right, pardner," he replied; "it's all the 
same to me — only the boss seems right anxious to be 
able to git out of here whenever he wants to. Jest 
what he toted you all over here for I don't know, 
but I reckon you are as anxious to git off as he is — 
anyhow, your argument is right smart convincin', 
and I reckon me an' you won't lock horns over the 
proposition. Out we go " — and he began to test or 
open valves preparatory to starting. 

Miss Gillespie had lived on the Sound so long 
that she had learned to steer quite well, as Tracy 
himself owned a gasoline launch on the lake, and 
had often taken her in a larger boat on the Sound. 
She had not, however, become sufficiently Western- 
ized to use firearms, and had a woman's natural fear 
of them, so that she could not be trusted to compel 
the engineer to do their will — hence the division of 
labor which threw the seemingly hard part on her. 

In a few minutes they were safely out from the 
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shore, and Mr. Harrington ordered the engineer to 
move ahead under " slow " steam, after which he in- 
structed Miss Gillespie to steer in a certain direction, 
toward the point of the compass where he believed 

S to be situated. He had critically examined 

the Sound during their imprisonment, and had care- 
fully mapped out everything in his mind ; but in the 
darkness of the night he had but little more than his 
instinct to guide him. His plan was to move cau- 
tiously ahead until daylight, when he believed he 
would be able to find the way back home, or, at least, 
to come upon the steamer routes, and so make cer- 
tain their rescue. 

Toward midnight Mr. Harrington was startled 
by an exclamation from Miss Gillespie, and hurried 
to her side — forgetful for the moment of the danger 
of leaving the engineer unguarded. 

Eagerly Miss Gillespie pointed into the darkness. 
Far in the distance Mr. Harrington saw a light. 

It was a vessel! 

The light rose and fell with the swell of the sea, 
and now sparks poured from the smoke-stack. 
They were saved ! 

" Waal, pard," said a gruff voice, " I reckon it's 
my turn now. Kindly put your flippers where you 
had mine awhile ago." 

Mr. Harrington and his companion turned in 
consternation to look into the barrel of a revolver 
held dangerously near the head of the former. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE CAPTURE 

f I X) say that Mr. Harrington was chagrined over 
A this unfavorable turn in their good fortune, 
would be to put the case more mildly than the facts 
warrant. He was ashamed of himself, disgusted 
with himself. How could he have been so care- 
less? 

However, crying over spilled milk would do no 
good, neither would resistance. The odds were too 
great to make it wise to do anything except to obey. 
Moreover, there was the oncoming boat — they might 
be rescued yet. 

Not that Mr. Harrington thought all this out be- 
fore he threw up his hands — hardly ! It takes more 
than coolness and courage to keep one's hands 
at his side when daylight is likely to be let through 
his head at the rate of twelve hundred feet a 
second — it takes idiocy or desperation or audacity — 
unless, indeed, one is anxious to give the undertaker 
a job ! 

Mr. Harrington was absolutely fearless — but he 
was absolutely and instantly obedient when he heard 
the command of the engineer. Thoughtlessly he 
had dropped his revolver into the holster when he 
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stepped to Miss Gillespie's side, so that his opponent 
had every advantage. 

Commanding Harrington to stand a little to one 
side, the engineer stepped forward and quickly re- 
lieved him of his weapons, and then commanded him 
to take the wheel from Miss Gillespie. Her he 
ordered to the little cabin, and locked in. Then 
he stood near Harrington until the boat had been 
turned back toward the island, after which he re- 
turned to the engine and gave her all the steam he 
thought she could stand, and crowded in the wood 
into the furnace — although all this was done with- 
out any knowledge of the presence of the other boat, 
which, fortunately, he had not discovered yet. 

Mr. Harrington was unable now to see the other 
boat himself, but felt elated over what he was 
confident meant a chase, and a chase of whose out- 
come there could be no question if the pursuer 
should prove to be, as he believed it was, a revenue 
cutter. 

Thus an hour passed, and they were still rushing 
on into the darkness. 
Hark! 

Even Harrington was startled by the sound of 
the shot, while the engineer, taken entirely by sur- 
prise, started violently and cried out involuntarily in 
alarm. 

Springing from the engine-pit he rolled back the 
door and sought to discover the cause and direction 
of the sound. Hardly a quarter of a mile away a 
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boat was bearing down upon them — coming, he 
could see, at a speed which they could not hope to 
outstrip. He watched it a minute in silence, and 
then turned to Mr. Harrington with the careless 
remark : 

" Waal, pard, I reckon you pocket the stakes this 
game. That chap 'pears to be makin' right smart 
time, an' shure acts like he wanted to make our 
'quaintance. I cayn't say I'm overanxious about it 
myself, but I reckon me an' him ain't got no bone to 
pick, so I'll jest let him in on this deal " — and he 
leaped into the engine-pit again, and slowed down, 
and finally shut off steam entirely. 

A few minutes afterward the two boats were 
alongside, and several men leaped from the cutter 
to the launch, among them being Chief Videtto, who 
immediately recognized Mr. Harrington and hurried 
to his side. 

" Well, well, Harrington ! " he cried, " so we have 
found you at last. Are you alone? Where is Vin- 
tner?" and he shook hands heartily. 

" Well, chief," cried Harrington joyfully, " I cer- 
tainly am glad to see you ! No, I am not alone. Miss 
Gillespie is locked in the cabin. Vinther is on the 
island." 

The chief looked at Harrington in amazement, 
unable to understand what he meant. ■ Mr. Harring- 
ton enjoyed his perplexity, and said laughingly: 

" You didn't know I had been compelled to lock 
up Miss Gillespie, did you ? " 
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M Your talk is Dutch to me," was the reply. " I 
don't understand you at all." 

" Come on," was the reply, and Mr. Harrington 
turned toward the cabin. 

Securing the key from the engineer, who had been 
taken in charge by an officer, he unlocked the door, 
and said: 

" Miss Gillespie, will you please come out and 
meet Chief Videtto, who is somewhat puzzled to 
know why you are locked up. You may stay out 
now if you will be a good girl," and he laughed 
joyfully, and then turned soberly to Chief Videtto. 

" Pardon me, chief," he said. " This is no time 
for jesting; but I am so happy over our escape and 
rescue that I cannot act like a sensible man. If you 
will take us on board your boat we will tell you the 
whole story, and direct you how to find Vinther." 

" Good," was the reply. " Detective Burns is in 
command here, so you will tell him your story. We 
will get over there at once." 

Leaving two of his men in command of the cap- 
tured boat, and bidding them keep close to the cut- 
ter, the chief led the way to the other vessel, where 
they were immediately surrounded by a group of 
men, to one of whom the chief introduced them. 

" Mr. Burns, this is Mr. Harrington, whom you 
have been anxious to find, and this is Miss Gillespie, 
who disappeared at the same time. They are ready 
to tell you their story, and to direct you where to 
find Neville." 
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The noted detective greeted them both cordially, 
and said eagerly: 

" I don't need much of your story in order to tell 
what has taken place, but I shall be glad to compare 
notes, and to have your help in capturing Neville. 
Let us go into the cabin at once." 

As they started toward the cabin Miss Gillespie 
sprang forward and threw her arms around the neck 
of a man, crying joyfully: 

" O Jim, I'm so glad I have found you ! " 

It was indeed Tracy. He had been anxious to 
accompany the officers, and had finally prevailed 
upon Burns to take him along. 

With his homely face transformed, and his eyes 
wet with tears, he held her close, unable to speak, 
every doubt gone and his heart singing praises to 
God for his mercy in giving back to him the one 
whom he feared he had lost forever. 

The others left them alone in their happiness, and 
entered the cabin. Briefly, but clearly and compre- 
hensively, Mr. Harrington recited the events of the 
past month. Everybody but Burns was surprised at 
much that was told; he was delighted, for his own 
deductions and conclusions were shown to be almost 
absolutely correct. But even he was surprised and 
filled with wonder and admiration when Mr. Har- 
rington modestly told about their escape. 

He looked over Mr. Harrington's strong, perfect, 
athletic figure approvingly, and said in a tone which 
expressed his appreciation: 
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" Not many preachers could deliver such a blow 
as that, or get out of a scrape like that. If you 
lose your job as a preacher, come to me and I will 
give you a place on my force." 

" Better accept his offer at once," said Tracy, who 
had come in some time before, " for you have al- 
ready lost your job as a preacher." 

It was now Mr. Harrington's turn to listen, and 
he did so until he had learned the whole story of 
the city and church life during the past month. At 
first he was hurt by the action of his church, but 
second thought convinced him that they had done 
the natural and wise thing, as the church was of 
greater importance than the interests of one man, 
even though that one man were the pastor. 

Tracy told him also that the church had at once 
excluded Vinther, as everybody was satisfied that 
he was a bad man. Mr. Harrington was relieved to 
hear this, but his heart ached at the thought of what 
it probably meant to Miss Duncan. How it would 
have rejoiced him had he known what his own 
absence meant to her ! 

Thus they had talked through the hours, while 
the miles were being left rapidly behind, and the 
morning twilight was hastening from the east to 
overtake them — as if unwilling for them to venture 
upon the island in the darkness of the night. 

Burns was anxious to take Vinther alive, if pos- 
sible, but was unable to devise any plan by which 
this might be done with certainty, as he believed 
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that the hunted man would be so desperate as to 
either shoot himself or resist until shot by the officers. 
As there were but five men on the island, the force 
of officers was sufficient to overcome them without 
serious danger, provided they could fight in the 
open; but this, Mr. Harrington assured them, they 
could not hope to do, as Vinther and his men would 
shoot down the officers from behind the rocks and 
trees. However, Clogston was probably either dead 
or incapacitated by Mr. Harrington's blow, so that 
there would be but four to fight. 

The engineer they had in their power, while it 
was probable that neither he nor the steersman had 
committed any crime that would render them desper- 
ate now — indeed, Burns believed that Clogston and 
Sloan were the only men really to be feared, while 
he hoped to persuade the engineer to act as his 
messenger to the island, to learn from Vinther his 
terms of capitulation, although he expected Vinther 
to fight to the bitter end. 

To carry out this plan Burns ordered two of his 
men to bring the engineer to him at once — he having 
been transferred to the cutter before the boats sepa- 
rated. He was brought, and the detective began 
to question him immediately: 

" Your name ? " he asked laconically. 

" Dick," was the even more laconic reply. 

"Dick what?" 

" Dick Brown '11 do as well as anything," was the 
surly answer. 
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" Better be frank about it," cautioned Burns. 
" The rogue's gallery usually gives away such 
things." 

" You won't find my name or picture in the 
rogue's gallery," was the hot reply. 

" Maybe not ; but they will be there this trip if you 
don't look out," said the detective sternly. 

Plainly the man was startled and frightened at 
this threat, but he made no reply. 

" Do you know the man for whom you are work- 
ing? " asked Burns. 

" All I know is that his name is Scanlan, and that 
he is mighty good pay." 

" Suppose I were to tell you that his name is not 
Scanlan, and that he has committed crimes that 
mean the rope ?. " said Burns in stern, measured 
words. 

The man started, and his face paled beneath its 
soot, but he remained silent. 

" I'm not fooling you," continued Burns. " Scan- 
lan's real name is Neville, although he has 
passed as * Vinther ' in this country. You know 
who Vinther is ? " he asked, as he noticed the look 
of surprise on the man's face. " I supposed so. 
Well, he is wanted in England for heavy crimes, and 
thousands of dollars are offered for his arrest. If 
you will help us out I will see that you do not lose 
by it. If you are unwilling to do so, take the conse- 
quences." 

" Oh, I'll help," the man hastened to reply. He 
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was not of the fiber of the great criminal, but was 
one of those weak, selfish, contemptible characters 
who are willing, like Judas Iscariot, to sell out their 
best friend for money. 

The plan was hardly completed when an officer 
came in to inform Burns that it was daybreak, and 
the island was but a short distance ahead, and all 
hastened on deck to examine the spot where they 
expected to see bloodshed before night. Brown, as 
the engineer had called himself, was stationed at the 
wheel, as it had been decided to land where Vin- 
tner's boat had been. 

The cutter was brought in safety alongside the 
wharf of solid masonry which the Titan hand of 
nature had thrown up ages before, and the other 
boat run in just behind her, and both made fast. 
If hearts beat faster with fear during these oper- 
ations, no man was willing to give voice to his feel- 
ings, although all knew that the hunted men could 
shoot them down without warning if they chose 
to do so — Brown having informed them that a part 
of the rifles had been taken up to the camp. 

Mr. Harrington was especially uneasy over this 
possible tragedy, because he knew from experience 
how easy it was for a man to conceal himself behind 
the sheltering rocks, which abounded everywhere. 
He was satisfied that every movement of the boats 
had been watched with eagle eye since they hove in 
sight of the island, and felt that their every move- 
ment now was seen by the imprisoned men. 
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He imparted to Burns his conviction that the men 
had already taken to the top of the mountain, as 
they would be almost impregnable from that point. 
Concealing themselves behind the trees and rocks 
on the rim of the basin, they could shoot down their 
assailants without danger to themselves, or could 
roll down the rocks upon the officers and so make 
impossible the ascent. 

Burns admitted that the task before them was a 
perilous one, and the outcome dubious, if all of the 
men should decide to stand by Vinther ; but he hoped 
that none of them would be willing to risk death 
for the sake of a man who was presumably nothing 
to any of them except an employer — with the pos- 
sible exception of Creighton, whose exact relation 
to Vinther nobody seemed to know. 

As it was now daylight, Burns decided to send 
Brown at once to reconnoiter, and to confer with 
Vinther if he should find him. As they gathered 
to watch his departure they listened intently for any 
sound of life upon the island, but heard nothing ex- 
cept the chirp of the wakening birds, and the roar 
of the tide upon the rocks; yet all were filled with 
apprehension. With the exception of Burns, Brown 
was the most unconcerned man in the crowd. Wa- 
ving his hand in a parting greeting he began his 
climb over the rocks toward the camp, with the eyes 
of all anxiously watching his every movement. 

Nobody felt like returning to the cabin, and so 
the group remained unbroken, except that Burns, 
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Tracy, and Harrington sauntered forward, engaged 
in earnest conversation, which, however, was carried 
on in low tones. 

" I think, Mr. Burns," Tracy was saying, " that 
you have about sized up every man in Vintner's 
crowd, except Creighton. I acknowledge that I 
can't make him out. Can you, Harrington ? " 

" No," replied Harrington, " I can not. I saw 
him several times while we were getting settled on 
the island, but I couldn't make out what his relation 
to Vinther was. They seem to be friends, and he 
certainly has some influence over Vinther. He didn't 
do any of the hard work settling, and several times 
almost took things out of Vinther's hands. You 
never saw him, did you, until that day in the motor 
car?" 

" No," replied Tracy, " that was the first time, 
and the only other time was when he came to my 
room with Vinther, when Vinther tried to find out 
whether Miss Gillespie and his ' ward ' were the 
same woman. He certainly is a fine-looking duffer, 
isn't he?" 

" He certainly is," said Mr. Harrington, " and I 
have a suspicion that — well, I won't tell you what 
the suspicion is, but I am satisfied that he won't 
go back on Vinther, and that he won't amount to 
much in a fight." 

Both Tracy and Burns pressed him for a more 
explicit statement of his suspicions, but he refused 
to give it. 
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It was nearly ten o'clock before Brown returned, 
and Burns was almost on the point of sending his 
men ashore when they saw the messenger jumping 
and climbing over the rocks toward them. In a few 
minutes he reached the cutter, and called eagerly for 
a drink of water. He gulped this down greedily, 
and wiped his heated face with his shirt-sleeve. 

"Well?" asked Burns. 

" Camp's deserted," was the reply, " and all on 
'em are up there " — and he waved a dirty hand 
toward the hill. 

" Did you go up? " asked Burns. 

" Yup." 

"Did you see Vinther?" 
" Yup." 

"What did he say?" 

" Said ' tell you to go to hell/ " 

" I suspect I shall have to if I get him," was the 
detective's grim reply ; " but we will get what is left 
of him here," and he resumed his questioning. 

" So he was unwilling to make any terms, was 
he?" 

" Yup, wouldn't do a thing — said he'd fight to the 
end, and would kill any man who tried to git up 
the hill." 

" Well, that's a game that two can play at," was 
the determined reply. " We'll see who will win. 
Was Clogston there ? " 

" Yup, an' he's awful mad at the preacher for git- 
tin' the best of 'im. Swore he'd kill the — well, I'll 
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not repeat what he said. Great guns ! he's mad, n 
and the man laughed at the thought of Clogston's 
rage. 

"They have their rifles up there, have they?" 
continued Burns. 

" Yup, everything's up there ; an' they're ready 
fer a siege, I reckon." 

" Are all of them going to stand by Vinther ? " 

" Dunno — didn't nobody say." 

No further information being necessary or pos- 
sible, the party was quickly divided for business, 
only one officer being left behind to guard the boats. 
Burns would not permit either Tracy or Harring- 
ton to accompany the party, and as they were both 
good shots, they and the officer could easily defeat 
any attempt to recapture Vinther's boat — especially 
as Brown was also left behind, and could probably 
be counted on for some help. 

Madeleine withdrew to the cabin before the 
officers started on their hazardous expedition, and 
there Tracy found her a few minutes later, weeping 
heart-brokenly. 

" Poor girl," he said as he stooped to kiss her ; " it 
has been an awful month for you, and now the 
thought of the danger and bloodshed, and of the 
doom awaiting the man whom you once loved, is 
too much for you. But try to be brave a little 
longer, dear. I wish I could stay to help you bear 
it all, but I must be outside to help guard the boats 
against the danger of capture by Vinther's men." 
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" I'll be brave, Jim," she replied tearfully. 
" Please let me come outside with you." 

He looked at her a moment in silence, and then 
said : 

" All right, little woman. We'll let you boss, now 
that Burns is not here to look after us. See that I 
don't get hurt," and he laughed lightly as he put 
his arm about her and led her outside. 

Burns and his men had secured such explicit di- 
rections from Brown and Harrington that they 
had no trouble in finding their way, and there was 
no possibility of mistaking the site of the camp, for 
empty tin cans and boxes and other camp litter were 
scattered all about the foot of the trail. 

Not a sound could be heard, and not a man could 
be seen — nothing to indicate that the ascent which 
they were about to begin was anything more than a 
pleasure trip; yet every man knew that it might 
mean death to one or all of the party. However, 
there was no hesitation. 

" Well, boys," said Burns in a low tone, for the 
first time breaking the silence which had remained 
unbroken since they started, " here's where the real 
work begins. As soon as you get into your perch, 
Bill, the rest of us will go on." 

The man addressed slung his carbine across his 
back, strapped on a pair of lineman's climbers, se- 
lected a tall fir that commanded the trail and hilltop, 
and began the ascent. 

Burns' plan was to station his finest shot at this 
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height, in order that he might be able to see any 
man who should attempt to shoot from the rim of 
the basin, and to pick him off before he could ac- 
complish his purpose. Thus protected the men 
could make the advance without such fearful risk 
to themselves, and finally have a fair chance with 
Vintner's gang at the top. Without such protection 
not a man could hope to reach the summit, for the 
crater was steep, and the rolling rocks made it im- 
possible to proceed in any other way than by leaping 
forward faster than the rocks could roll one down. 
It was physically impossible for the strongest man 
to run thus handicapped more than a few yards at a 
time, when he had to stop for several minutes to 
regain his breath and quiet somewhat the mad throb- 
bing of his heart. For men to defend themselves 
under such conditions was impossible — indeed, if 
they had any breath or strength left by the time 
they reached the top they would prove their mettle. 

As soon as Bill was seated securely astride a large 
limb of his tree, the word was given to advance, 
the men to separate considerably in order to keep 
clear of the rocks set rolling by each one. Burns 
cautioned them to save themselves as much as pos- 
sible at the outset, in order that they might be able 
to make the final stretch with a rush and be in 
condition to fight when the grapple came. 

Thirty minutes passed, and the men had gained 
half the distance without a shot being fired or any 
opposition made to their progress ; but now, just as 
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they were in the midst of a rush to gain another 
ten feet, they were startled by the sound of a fearful 
crashing of the rocks above, followed by the sound 
of a shot from behind them. 

Almost simultaneously with the shot came a cry 
of rage or pain from above, followed by a yell of 
exultation from below. 

Burns and his men were startled by the unex- 
pected onrush of events, but were concerned su- 
premely with getting out of the way of the destruc- 
tion which was leaping and thundering down upon 
them. The huge rock, set in motion by Vintner's 
men, was itself sufficiently menacing as it tore 
down the steep hill with Titan power, but it had 
started a multitude of smaller rocks, and the whole 
mass was sweeping down upon the eight men who 
stood in the pathway of the avalanche. 

Instinctively the men at the two ends of the ad- 
vancing line sprang off to the sides, and so escaped, 
but there was no time for those in the center to do 
this. Fortunately, however, one of the few scrub 
trees which adorned this side of the slope grew 
but a few feet from most of the men, and toward it 
they rushed. Above it the rocks had accumulated 
in a little heap, and these parted the onrushing slide, 
which swept by the frightened men without injury 
to them, the small army of little rocks hurrying on 
after the huge leader, which was thundering on 
ahead. 

" Close call, that," said Burns, after the tumult 
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had subsided below, and the men were resting after 
their unexpected exertion. " We should never get 
up if Bill weren't down there." 

" Go on, boys," yelled Bill from below ; " I see 
where the devils are now, and I'll pick off the first 
one that shows his head." 

On they rushed with renewed courage and im- 
petuosity, eager to get at the men who had attempted 
their lives. Their breath came in gasps, their hearts 
threatened to pound down the protecting walls of 
bone and tissue, their throats ached, their ears sang 
with roaring sounds, their eyes grew dim and their 
heads dizzy, and their muscles almost gave way 
under the fearful exertion — but they kept on, rush- 
ing faster and resting less frequently — on — up — 
faster yet — again — once more — and now with a 
bound and a yell they reach the top and dash for- 
ward, guns in hand. 

A bloody and still bleeding body is all that greets 
their eyes — lying dead at their feet with a ghastly 
wound in the head. 

Bill's shot was true ! 

Over the rim of the basin they rush, and catch 
sight of Vinther's men fleeing toward the scrub 
trees on the other side of the hollow. 

" Stop, or we fire ! " yelled Burns. 

Two of the men instantly obeyed, but two of them 
dashed behind a tree and disappeared. 

Ordering three of his men to take charge of the 
two who had surrendered, Burns rushed forward 
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with the rest, satisfied that the men who were trying 
to escape were Vinther and Creighton. When they 
reached the rim on the other side the two fugitives 
were seen plunging, sliding down the crater's side. 
Without pausing a moment Burns and his men 
leaped after them. 

They had gone about sixty yards when they 
accidentally started a small rock rolling. Vinther 
and Creighton were now about fifty yards ahead 
of their pursuers, and making such desperate efforts 
to escape that they had no time to look back or guard 
themselves from danger. The rolling stone was not 
large enough to kill a man at the speed at which it 
was going, but it struck Vinther full in the back, 
and he went down as if shot, falling forward on his 
face. 

At the same instant a small landslide started just 
behind the two — loosened, perhaps, by the spring 
rains or the pressure of the passing feet. In a mo- 
ment it had overwhelmed the prostrate man, and 
swept on until checked by the trees at the bottom. 
Creighton was also swept off his feet, but as he fell 
backward he was not so seriously injured as was 
Vinther. 

Burns and his men paused a moment, appalled at 
the catastrophe, and then, turning slightly toward 
the east to avoid the path taken by the landslide, 
hurried onward. In a few minutes they had reached 
the scene of the disaster. 

A strange sight met their eyes. 
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Comedy, as well as tragedy, was here. Creigh- 
ton's clothes had been disheveled and torn, and he 
was trying desperately to adjust to his head a wig, 
which had been torn off evidently in his descent. 
Altogether he presented a ludicrous sight, and the 
officers of the law had hard work to restrain their 
laughter. 

Their levity, however, was quickly changed into 
amazement, for Creighton turned instantly toward 
Vinther and began to wring his hands, at the same 
time crying out hysterically: 

" Oh, he's dead ! He's dead! O-o-o-h! O-o-o-h! 
O-o-o-h ! " 

All this took place in less time than it has taken 
to tell it, and was seen and heard by the officers be- 
fore they were fairly at the spot. Now they turned 
their attention to Vinther, and found that he had 
been partially buried by the landslide. He was lying 
face down, with his head and shoulders entirely 
covered by the sand. They quickly dug him out, 
and turned him over on his back. His face was 
badly scratched and cut by the sand and stones, 
and he appeared to be dead, as Creighton had said. 

Creighton fell on his knees by the side of the pros- 
trate form, and kissed the quiet face passionately 
again and again, while his tears fell upon the marred 
features, and his sobs shook his form. His voice 
and his grief revealed his secret. 

Creighton was a woman ! 

This was no place for sentiment, however, and 
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Burns ordered his men to appropriate the arms of 
both Vinther and the woman, and to set to work to 
try and restore the unconscious man. Burns believed 
that he had become unconscious from suffocation, 
and commanded the men to proceed upon that sup- 
position. Their vigorous and persistent efforts were 
rewarded at length by signs of returning life, and 
finally by seeing him open his eyes. 

He looked around in a dazed way, and closed his 
eyes again. Burns could detect in his face the signs 
of returning consciousness, and the evidence that 
he realized where he was and the danger he was in. 
As if to rest the arm which was lying across his 
chest, where the men had placed it in their work of 
restoration, the prostrate man slipped his right hand 
down to his side, but the watchful detective noticed 
that he felt for his revolver, and saw the look of 
dismay and desperation which came over his face 
when he found that it was gone. His wig and false 
beard had been torn off by his rough usage, and as 
he assured himself of this fact by lifting his hand 
to his face he seemed to realize that all hope was 
gone. 

Opening his eyes again he turned them upon his 
weeping companion, and said kindly : 

" Well, Creighton, we seem to be knocked out 
this time." Then he added significantly, evidently 
not understanding that the secret of sex had been 
betrayed already, " Better not feel so cut up about it 
— somebody might not think it manly." 
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" I don't care what they think," was the tearful 
reply. " I thought you were dead, and I couldn't 
help it." 

" I'm sorry you were mistaken," he replied bit- 
terly. " I don't see why the devil has left me in the 
lurch like this. Why do you fellows stand there like 
a lot of blockheads ? " he snarled with an oath, as he 
turned his eyes upon Burns. " Why don't you lay 
your dirty hands on me, now that you have me in 
your power ? " 

" Softly, softly," said the detective in low, com- 
manding tones. " You have nobody to blame except 
yourself. You have voluntarily served the devil 
faithfully for years, and now he is paying you a 
larger instalment of your wages than you have been 
getting. You'll feel the weight of something heavier 
than our 1 dirty hands/ as you choose to call them — 
it means the paws of the British Lion this time." 

Involuntarily Vinther shivered, and his face grew 
pale, but he answered in a furious tone, and sprang 
to his feet — showing that he had suffered no per- 
manent injury by his accident: 

" Curse you and the whole gang ! You are a lot 
of dirty, lying hirelings ! You hound an innocent 
man, and drive him to desperation. The British 
government has nothing to do with me, and you 
know it. I am an American citizen, and I can 
prove it." 

" Better not talk too much," was the quiet answer 
of Burns ; " you might say something that you 
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would regret. You will have all the chance you 
want to talk and to prove your claims." 

The calmness and self-possession of Burns acted 
upon Vinther as an irritant, and infuriated him the 
more. His face became purple with rage, and he 
clenched his fist and drew back his arm as if to strike 
the detective. Then his fury found expression in 
speech, and he fairly shouted: 

" I'll talk all I please, and you shut your dirty 
mouth, or I'll spoil the looks of your ugly mug." 
Then followed a string of oaths so foul and violent 
that the detective interrupted him. 

" Look here, Vinther, we'll have no more of that. 
If you are not gentleman enough not to swear in 
the presence of a lady, we are gentlemen enough not 
to allow it or to listen to it. Whether you are an 
Englishman or an American, you have certainly 
proved that you can swear." 

Burns' reference to Creighton as a ' lady ' put an 
effective quietus upon Vinther, and he glanced at his 
friend inquiringly, as if for confirmation of the de- 
tective's words. Evidently satisfied that the secret 
was really out, he lapsed into sullen silence, which 
was unbroken by him during the toilsome march 
along the shore to the cutter. 

There they found the other officers waiting for 
them, having arrived with Sloan and the other man 
a few minutes before. The dead man they found to 
be Clogston, who had been so angry that he had 
exposed himself carelessly, and fallen before the 
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bullet from Bill's rifle. They had left the body 
where it had fallen, as they were too few to bring it 
and guard the prisoners. 

As all of the men were weary and hungry, Burns 
decided to allow them to eat their dinner and rest 
awhile before sending them to bring down the dead 

man. This would give time for them to reach S 

before morning and not overtax the men. 

The plan was carried out without mishap, and by 
five o'clock the little island was being left behind in 
its solitude, to hold forever the secret of the tragedy 
and triumph of the momentous day. 

Harrington, Tracy, and Madeleine stood together 
on the deck of the cutter, watching in silence the re- 
ceding shore and the glory of the setting sun. Ma- 
jestically the golden orb was sinking behind the 
distant hills, attended, as became a monarch, by a 
great multitude of the heavenly host, clad in their 
royal robes of crimson and gold, and sending his 
parting benediction far out across the water in a 
pathway of shining silver, and spanning the distant 
clouds of the east with the radiant arch of a gor- 
geous rainbow. 

" It reminds me," said Mr. Harrington, with bated 
breath, " of Doctor Lorimer's description of an ex- 
perience of his on the way to England. He says : 

" When crossing the Atlantic, I was permitted to 
witness a scene which surpassed in beauty my 
fairest dreams. Clouds lay on the horizon's verge, 
dark and forbidding, the atmosphere was charged 
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with moisture, and the declining sun was veiled from 
sight. But as the good ship plowed her way, leaving 
behind her silver furrows, a rainbow suddenly ap- 
peared, spanning the ocean, forming a radiant arch 
toward which she drove, as though impatient to pass 
through it to a calmer sea. I need hardly say that 
her efforts were unavailing. As she advanced the 
golden gateway receded, and still receded. Another 
bow was formed, and yet another, but at last they all 
vanished. The circling glory was evanescent. It 
came and it went ; but as we turned with disappoint- 
ment from the prow of the vessel we beheld the sun. 
There it shone in the west, resplendent, gorgeous, 
fiery, as it had shone cn weary mariners in the ages 
gone, and as it shall shine in the ages yet un- 
known. . . Rainbows perish, but suns endure.' 

" Let us hope that we are sailing away from the 
setting sun of our painful experience, toward the 
rising sun of a new day, whose hours, God willing, 
are to be beautiful with sunshine, and its clouds 
glorified with the rainbow of God's promise." 

" God grant it," said Tracy reverently. 

" Do you remember," asked Madeleine softly, 
• 4 Bryant's ode to the cloud ? 

"The sun, that fills with light each glistening fold, 
Shall set, and leave thee dark and cold: 
The blast shall rend thy skirts, or thou may'st frown 
In the dark heaven when storms come down, 
And weep in rain, till man's inquiring eye 
Miss thee, forever, from the sky." 
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CHAPTER XXII 

TRAGEDY AND TRIUMPH 

THE horror, excitement, and exultation of the 
people of S when it was known that Mr. 

Harrington and Miss Gillespie had been found, and 
that their disappearance was due entirely to Vinther, 
who was himself a thief and a murderer by the name 
of Neville, can be better imagined than described. 

The " Herald " was published too early Wednes- 
day morning to be able to mention the affair, but 
an " Extra " was got out immediately, giving a 
brief but exceedingly sensational account of the kid- 
napping and escape of the minister and his friend, 
and the capture of Vinther by the officers of the law. 

" The Evening Chronicle 99 gave a full and ac- 
curate report of the events connected with the mat- 
ter. The real character of Vinther; his fear of 
Miss Gillespie on account of her recognition of 
him as Neville; his hatred of Harrington because 
of his exposure of some of his vices; the subtle 
plot to ruin them both; Burns' most commendable 
work in running him down ; the story of the escape 
of Harrington and Miss Gillespie; the shooting of 
Clogston ; the identification of Creighton as a young 
woman who had figured in several shady mining 
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deals, and at whose house there was often seen a 
man who was undoubtedly Vinther in one of his dis- 
guises; the safe incarceration of the whole gang, 
where Neville awaited the orders of the British 
authorities; everything was made public, except 
Vintner's former relation to Miss Duncan, which, 
fortunately, the paper was too generous to disclose 
— if, indeed, it was aware of the fact. 

Thursday morning Mr. Harrington learned from 
Chief of Police Videtto that Neville was to be de- 
livered to the British officers a little before one 
o'clock and that they were to leave with him at once 
for Vancouver, where they were to take the Ca- 
nadian Pacific for the East, from which point they 
were to embark for England. Mr. Harrington 
breathed easier after this information, for he had 
been living in constant dread of the effect upon Miss 
Duncan of the downfall of Vinther and his presence 
in the city. He determined to call upon her at all 
hazards before night, to try and help her in the 
hour of her shame and sorrow. Although he was 
not now her pastor, he felt that this was a duty 
which he owed himself and her. 

At about eleven o'clock Tracy phoned him to ask 
if he might call with his auto to take him out to 
an early dinner, after which they would go to the 
station to see Vinther off. Mr. Harrington hesi- 
tated about accepting the latter part of the invita- 
tion, as he shrank from witnessing the humiliation 
and disgrace of a fellow-being, and it seemed to him 
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to suggest a curiosity incongruous with the position 
and dignity of a Christian minister; but when he 
remembered that Miss Duncan would probably pre- 
fer hearing the whole sad story from his lips, rather 
than from another, he decided to go. 

During their short ride to the hotel, and while 
they were eating dinner, they talked about various 
things of mutual interest, but carefully, and as if 
by mutual understanding, avoided any reference to 
the events of the past weeks, or to the affair of the 
afternoon. Not until the motor car was on the way 
to the station was the painful subject mentioned. 
Tracy was the first to speak. 

" Well," he began, thoughtfully and hesitatingly, 
" the poor devil is going to get his deserts after all. 
I'm ashamed that I doubted God, and talked of 
taking matters into my own hands. He don't seem 
to settle with fo'ks as often as some of us would like 
to have him, but I guess there ain't no way to avoid 
settlement, or chance to grumble at the justice of his 
decision." 

" No," replied his friend positively, " God's ways 
are just and right. We do not always understand 
them, or admit their righteous character; but that 
is because our finite minds cannot know everything 
that has entered into the problem and its solution. 
We presume to sit as jury and judge to condemn the 
Almighty, when perhaps the most important part 
of the evidence is not in. A month ago you con- 
demned God, but now you justify him. Four weeks 
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have changed your verdict. Sometimes it takes a 
lifetime to secure and sift the evidence in any par- 
ticular case, but God is always justified in the sight 
of men if the time is long enough. When eternity 
dawns we shall see that God has never made a mis- 
take, but has done all things well." 

" I believe you are right, Harrington. Anyhow, 
I'm not going to doubt him again." 

" I'm glad to hear you say that, Tracy — not only 
for your own sake, but for the sake of the great 
work that I believe God has for you to do for others. 
Whether I stay here or not, I want to talk with 
you soon about what I have in mind." 

" All right, Harrington, I certainly want to do 
something to undo the evil I have done, and to make 
the world better because I have lived. Heavens! 
Look at the crowd ! " 

This exclamation was caused by the sight of 
hundreds of people crowded around the station, 
eager to catch a glimpse of the famous criminal 
who had lived among them so long as an honorable 
citizen. A feeling of pity and disgust filled the heart 
of Mr. Harrington at the sight — and then the 
thought came : " In what respect am I different 
from the rest of the crowd ? " and he regretted that 
he had come. 

However, there was little time for regret, or for 
studying the curious crowd, for it was now within 
two minutes of the time for the departure of the 
train. Tracy learned that the officers had not yet 
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arrived with Vinther, and so he and Mr. Harrington 
watched eagerly for the appearance of the patrol 
wagon. 

They had not long to wait, for at that moment it 
dashed up, guarded by four mounted policemen, its 
jet-black horses on the run. Instantly the officers 
alighted, and a part of them cleared the way to the 
train, while the rest assisted their prisoner to the 
ground and hurried him forward, anxious to get 
him on board the train before either violence or 
rescue should be attempted. 

Tracy and Harrington, standing on the seat of 
the auto, had a fine view of all this, and of every 
movement of the officers and prisoner. It had taken 
but a moment for them to pass from the patrol 
wagon to the train, and already they were assisting 
Vinther up the steps — it being impossible for him to 
help himself on account of the handcuffs which he 
wore. 

" Look out ! " yelled Tracy and Harrington at the 
same moment, but it was too late. Almost simul- 
taneously with their cry a shot rang out, followed 
immediately by another, and Vinther fell helplessly 
into the arms of the officers who were holding him, 
while a woman lay a dead weight in the arms of an 
officer who had seized her. 

The wildest excitement reigned. 

The crowd surged forward, wild to know the 
cause of the shots. 

The officers wielded their clubs and shouted to 
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the crowd to stand back. At length a way was 
cleared to the waiting-room, and Vinther and the 
woman were laid upon the floor, to await the arrival 
of a physician. 

Leaving the car in charge of the driver, Tracy 
and Harrington pressed their way through the 
crowd, until they were stopped at the door by an 
officer. As soon, however, as he saw who it was, he 
attracted the attention of Chief Videtto, who ha- 
stened forward and escorted them to the side of 
Vinther and the woman. Detective Burns was 
bending over Vinther, seeking to stop the flow of 
blood from an ugly wound in his back. At that 
moment a physician arrived, and Burns relinquished 
his task to the more skilful hands. 

" Why do you suppose she did it ? " asked Har- 
rington. 

" Jealousy, I suppose. The papers gave away his 
relation to the woman whom he took with him 
when he skipped, and I suppose this one was 
jealous." 

" She shot herself, did she? " asked Tracy. 

"Yes; she just stepped behind him and fired the 
shot that tore that hole, and then turned the gun 
on herself before we could prevent her." 

" There is absolutely no hope for you," said the 
physician to Vinther, who was still conscious. " If 
you have anything to say or do you will have to be 
quick about it, for you cannot live ten minutes," 
and he turned his attention to the wounded woman. 
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Mr. Harrington kneeled by the side of the dying 
man, and asked: 

" Can I do anything for you, Vinther ? " 

The dying man turned his eyes full upon Mr. 
Harrington, and they fairly blazed as he gasped : 

" No — curse you — except — to let — me — alone — 
and — not — bo — ther — me — with — your — cursed — 
religion." 

" For God's sake, Vinther," exclaimed Mr. Har- 
rington, shocked at the thought of a man going 
into the other world with such words upon his lips, 
" don't die like that ! Repent of your wicked life, 
and ask God for forgiveness. Even the most wicked 
of us he will forgive." 

" God ! " sneered the dying man. " I'll — shake — 
my — fist — in — his — face — when — I — see — him — 
and — damn him — for making — such a world as 
this ! " and with this awful blasphemy upon his lips 
his soul went to stand before the God whom he had 
hated, disgraced, and damned. 

Every face in the room blanched as the awful 
words fell gaspingly from the lips of the dying 
man, and not a voice broke the silence as he fell back 
dead. They were too horrified to speak or move for 
several moments, but at length Mr. Harrington ex- 
claimed : 

" My God, that was awful ! I have witnessed 
many deaths, but never one like that." 

" God grant that we may never see another like 
it," fervently responded the physician. 
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" Amen ! " said more than one man beneath his 
breath. 

The woman was already dead, and had passed 
away without regaining consciousness. 

" Well, I guess they are together again," said 
Burns, as they stood for a moment looking down 
upon the dead faces. 

" Tracy," asked Mr. Harrington, as they were 
speeding up town, " will you please take me at 
once to the home of Miss Duncan? I have already 
told you of my effort to win her for my wife, and 
of her engagement to the man whose awful death 
we have just witnessed: I cannot believe that she 
really loved the man, but if she did this whole 
affair is going to be a crushing blow to her. I am 
not her pastor, on account of the action of the 
church, but I feel impelled to go to her and try 
to comfort her. I had planned going this after- 
noon, anyway, but this makes it necessary for me to 
go before she hears about it from others. What- 
ever her feeling toward Vinther, I think I can help 
her." 

Tracy left his friend at the Duncan residence, 
and immediately hurried away to tell Madeleine 
the shocking news. 

As Mr. Harrington was going up the steps he 
saw Miss Crossman coming away from the house, 
and he decided immediately that she had been call- 
ing on her friend. They met on the porch, and 
quietly greeted one another, as Miss Crossman had 
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already met and interviewed her pastor since his 
return. 

" I came to call on Miss Duncan," said Mr. Har- 
rington. " I have not seen her since my return to 
the city, but felt constrained to call at this time to 
tell her the awful news of Vintner's death, and help 
her bear the fearful blow if I can." 

" Vintner's death ! " exclaimed Miss Crossman in 
horror. 

" Yes ; " he was shot not more than twenty min- 
utes ago, and is dead." 

Briefly he told her the story, to which she listened 
with pale face and deep emotion, but which she 
took down in full for her paper. 

She was about to go, when she turned back and 
said : 

" You made a remark when you first came which 
I do not quite understand. You suggested that you 
might be able to help Lois bear the fearful blow of 
his death. You surely do not think that that man is 
anything to Lois Duncan, do you ? " 

He looked at her in surprise or incredulity, and 
was silent for a moment. Then he spoke. 

" Since you are intimate friends it ought not 
to be necessary for me to tell you that I know that 
he was something to her." 

" Yes, was something to her, but has not been for 
a long time." 

He started in surprise, the lines of care seemed to 
disappear from his face, and his form straightened 
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as if a crushing burden had been lifted. Eagerly 
he asked, grasping his companion's arm in his sus- 
pense : 

" Are you sure of that, Jennie ? " 

" Never surer of anything in my life," was the 
positive answer. 

" But she told me herself that they were en- 
gaged," he insisted, unable to accept the truth which 
meant so much to him. 

" So they were, but that was broken by her three 
or four months ago." 

His face paled with the intensity of his emotion, 
and his voice breathed the reverent prayer of thanks- 
giving, 

"Thank God! 

" Do you think " he began, and then stopped 

in embarrassment. 

" I think " — and she looked at him archly and 
significantly — " that you men are the biggest gooses 
in the world," and with this parting shot she ran 
swiftly down the steps, pausing, however, a moment 
at the gate to look back laughingly and encourag- 
ingly. 

Fairly trembling with the intensity of his feeling, 
he rang the bell. It was not a minute that he had 
to wait, but it seemed a long time to him, and he was 
on the point of ringing again when the door opened. 

It was Miss Duncan. Taken entirely by surprise 
there was no time for her to be other than her 
natural self, and the love which had been growing 
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through the months, until it had become the sweetest 
and strongest emotion of her soul, spoke now in 
every look and movement of her being. The 
glorious eyes became soft and rapturous, the roses 
blushed on cheek and neck and brow, the beauti- 
ful face seemed seraphic, and her arms were 
stretched involuntarily and yearningly toward her 
lover, while the alluring lips formed the tender 
words : " O Gordon ! " 

" My darling ! " he murmured in soft, thrilling 
tones — and as the clinging arms encircled his neck 
he drew the yielding form to him, and their lips 
met in the sweetest kiss on earth — the first kiss of 
lover and sweetheart. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

MR. HARRINGTON EXPLAINS 

WA-A-L, I shorely be glad tu see yeou, elder," 
exclaimed Gran'pa Ford, as he grasped Mr. 
Harrington's hand in his feeble one. " Sum fo'ks 
wuz a-thinkin' thet yeou hed gut killed, an' sum on 
'urn s'posed yeou hed run off with thet air — u-h — 
G'lespie woman, but I kep' a-sayin' : t No sir-ee ! 
The elder ain't thet kind of a man — he's gut sense 
— ain't no nonsense abaout him.' I jes' knowed thet 
yeou wuz able tu look arter number one — a feller 
with yeour figger hain't goin' tu git run over by 
any little feller — not if he knows it! No more will 
a feller thet kin wipe up the arth with the hull ker- 
boodle of corrupt offishuls, ez yeou did, an' then 
tackle Mery, an' — wa-a-1, I s'pose 'twouldn't be 
prooty tu say yeou mopped the floor with her — 
but anyhaow, tuk the starch aout of her bib 'n' 
tucker — I swan ! sez I, 't wouldn't be like sech a fel- 
ler tu go an' run off with the fust prooty gal thet 
he sees — 'speshully sense thar is a hull lot jest ez 
prooty thet he c'd hev 'thaout runnin' off with 
um. 

" Thank you, Uncle Cush, for your good opinion 
of me," replied Mr. Harrington heartily. " I have 
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learned to love Miss Gillespie as a sister, but there 
was another girl all the time that I was trying to 
win, without having to run of! with her " — and he 
looked at Miss Duncan in a way to indicate whom 
he meant. Everybody laughed happily over her con- 
fusion, to cover which she said: 

" If you people don't stop laughing at me I'll 
run off, and — I won't let you run off with me, 
either," and here she looked at Mr. Harrington so 
bewitchingly and tantalizingly that it was easy to 
prophesy what would have taken place if they had 
been alone. 

" Wa-a-1," drawled Grand'pa Ford, " I hain't seen 
t'other one, but I should hev b'lieved yeou a tarnal 
fool tu hev run off with any other woman ez long 
ez thar wuz any chance of gittin' this one," and the 
old man looked from Mr. Harrington to the beautiful 
face, where the roses were blushing crimson again. 

For a moment the rapturous eyes were lifted to 
the old man's face, but fell again beneath his admir- 
ing gaze. Then the sweet voice spoke again : 

" I have always heard that the gentlemen of the 
old school were adepts in the art of flattering ladies, 
but I have always felt like pardoning them because 
of the beautiful women whom nobody could see 
without admiring and loving; but, Uncle Cush, I 
don't know whether most to appreciate your compli- 
ment or to question your sincerity." 

"Wa-a-1," chuckled the old man, "I'm willin' 
tu leave it tew the elder here." 
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" I'm disqualified as a juryman in this case/' 
laughed Mr. Harrington, " because I have already 
formed an opinion, which evidence could not 
change." 

They all laughed again, and again the rosy face 
became enchanting with the consciousness of love. 
Determined now to divert attention from herself, 
Miss Duncan said positively : 

" You've just got to stop discussing Lois Duncan, 
and go to discussing Mary Baker Glover Patter- 
son Eddy, discoverer and dictator of the greatest 
system on earth." 

This was indeed what had brought them together 
at the home of Mrs. Crossman, although Miss 
Crossman wished also to consult Mr. Harrington 
regarding the wedding ceremony, Professor Clarke 
having already asked him to officiate at the mar- 
riage, which was to take place the very next week, 
and was to be held in the First Baptist Church, of 
which the Crossmans were members. 

" All right," laughed Mr. Harrington, " I confess 
that I prefer discussing tangible flesh and blood like 
yourself, rather than the philosophy of nothingism; 
but ' business before pleasure ' is my motto. 

" Miss Duncan thought," he continued, as he 
turned to Mr. Ford, " that, as you had been follow- 
ing the lectures which I gave on Christian Science, 
you would like to hear my explanation of the cures 
wrought by the ' Science.' She was herself healed 
by one of their practitioners some years ago, and 
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became very much interested in the fad; but the 
series of lectures has opened her eyes to the follies 
of the so-called system. A series of articles which 
has been running in one of the popular magazines 
has confirmed her in her conviction that the founder 
of the ' Science ' is uneducated, egotistical, un- 
truthful, mercenary, despotic, and unworthy of the 
confidence of intelligent people. 

" She now believes that the * system ' is both un- 
scientific and unscriptural, and that it will lower the 
morals and destroy all rational religion, as a similar 
system has done in India, unless the people are 
awakened to its true nature and aroused to its 
repudiation. 

" The one thing that troubles her now is the 
miracles of healing wrought by the ' system.' Chris- 
tian Scientists claim that it is a demonstrable sci- 
ence, and point triumphantly to its cures as the 
demonstration. Miss Duncan wishes me to point 
out the fallacy in their claim, if it can be done." 

" That's jest what hez alwuz bothered me," in- 
terrupted Grand'pa Ford, " an' ef yeou kin ixplain 
that I'll be awful glad tu hev ye." 

" That is very easily done," replied Mr. Harring- 
ton. " Indeed, the easiest of all its fallacies to ex- 
pose is this one. You all know, of course, that 
there are many methods of healing the sick without 
the use of medicines. The most important of these 
may be summarized as follows: 

" First, divine healing, the theory of which is that 
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God heals the sick directly in answer to the prayer 
of faith. 

" Secondly, religious faith, as exemplified in the 
marvelous cures at Lourdes, Ste. Anne de Beaupre, 
St. Jean Baptiste in New York, and other Catholic 
shrines. It is believed throughout Catholic coun- 
tries and among all Catholic people, that the Virgin 
Mary appeared to Bernadette in 1858, and that in 
consequence of that apparition miraculous cures are 
performed to-day in and near the grotto at Lourdes, 
where the divine figure was seen. 

" For two hundred and fifty years pilgrims have 
been coming from all lands to Ste. Anne de Beaupre, 
in Canada, to be cured of their infirmities, the num- 
ber in recent years being annually from one hun- 
dred thousand to a half-million people. A reputed 
finger-bone of Ste. Anne, the mother of Mary, is 
supposed to be the cause of the miraculous cures 
wrought here. 

" The little church of St. Jean Baptiste, in New 
York City, is said to contain a true part of the 
wrist-bone of Ste. Anne, and is the scene of many 
wonderful cures, thousands kneeling devoutly at 
the shrine and pleading for her intercession on 
their behalf. 

" Thirdly, mind cure, whose theory is that all 
diseases are due to abnormal conditions of the mind, 
and that they can be cured by the influence of the 
mind of the healer on the mind of the patient. 

" Fourthly, Christian Science, which teaches that 
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there is no sin, sickness, pain, or death, and that all 
that is necessary is to live up to the reality. 

" Fifthly, spiritism, or spiritualism, which be- 
lieves that the spirits of the dead operate directly 
or indirectly through the medium upon the patient 
to effect a cure. 

" Sixthly, mesmerism, which holds that there is in 
man a fluid which can be projected upon another 
at the will of the operator, and which will effect a 
cure by the therapeutic action of the fluid upon the 
diseased organism. 

" Seventhly, suggestive hypnotism, which teaches 
that when in the hypnotic condition the patient is 
controllable by suggestion from the hypnotist, by 
which means pain can be stopped, functions modi- 
fied, fever arrested, secretion and excretion en- 
couraged, and so nature enabled to perform her 
work of healing. 

" Eighthly, suggestive therapeutics, which differs 
from suggestive hypnotism only in holding that the 
mind is at all times open to suggestion, without the 
aid of hypnotism. 

" Do you all follow me ? " he asked as he looked 
around at them all. 

An affirmative answer being given, he continued. 

" To these systems must be added the cure-alls 
of many quacks and patent-medicine advertisers. In 
almost any patent-medicine almanac can be found 
claims as extravagant as any made by Mrs. Eddy, 
and careful examination of the alleged cures proves 
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that the results of the method are almost on a par 
with the results of Mrs. Eddy's system. 

" For example, take this, which is a verbatim 
statement of the claims made by a man back in 
Indiana : ' Sick and helpless come unto me. I have 
discovered the marvelous secret of life and I give it 
free to you. My mission on earth is to heal the sick 
and cure the maimed — come unto me and I will give 
you health and life and youth. My vital fluid, the 
most marvelous compound ever discovered, I send 
to you free for the asking. To me and my marvel- 
ous remedy all systems and diseases are alike. It 
matters not how long you have been afflicted; it 
matters not how hopeless and helpless you may be ; 
it matters not what doctors have said or what 
remedies have failed to cure you; it matters not 
whether you have faith, my Vital Life Fluid is life 
itself and banishes all disease. From the very verge 
of the grave, by the aid of this mysterious com- 
pound, I have brought them back to life, and none 
need perish.' 

" It would seem as if no man in his senses could 
be duped by such palpable frauds as this, and yet 
thousands upon thousands are led to try the * marvel- 
ous compound ' — and are healed ! 

H Now we are ready for a few deductions : 

" In the first place, we notice that there are many 
different systems of healing disease without medi- 
cine, and that their theories contradict each other. 
For example, Simpson declares that Dowie was of 
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the devil, and Dowie returned the compliment, while 
Mrs. Eddy accepts the consignment of both to the 
bottomless pit. Divine healers condemn all the 
other systems in unmeasured terms, whereas advo- 
cates of the other systems laugh at the idea that God 
directly interposes in the cure of disease. We do 
not need to listen to these bitter charges in order to 
be convinced that the explanations made by these 
different schools, or systems, of the cures wrought 
by them are radically opposed to each other and 
cannot, of course, all be true. 

" We notice in the second place, that all of the 
systems have about the same proportion of cures to 
be placed to their credit; in other words, each of 
them cures many cases. 

" The third thing to notice is, that all of the sys- 
tems fail in some cases. 

" Fourthly, from all this it follows that their 
theories cannot explain their successes or failures, 
and 

" Fifthly, that there must be a common principle 
which works the cures, or in harmony with which 
the cures are wrought. All this is self-evident, and 
the only thing left for us to do is to discover the 
principle underlying all the cures. Christian Science 
has no more right to claim that its cures prove the 
truth of its unscientific and unscriptural doctrines, 
than the patent-medicine faker has to claim that his 
cures prove the potency of his medicine. The cures 
do not necessarily prove anything, except that back 
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of them there is some underlying principle of thera- 
peutics, that has been discovered or stumbled upon. 
Self-evidently the theories cannot all be correct. 
The only rational and scientific explanation is that 
there is a common law underlying all the systems. 
It is our business to discover that law." 

So intently were they all listening to Mr. Har- 
rington's interesting argument, that they were 
startled when the door-bell gave a loud peal. Miss 
Grossman ran to see who the caller was, and in a 
few minutes returned laughing and blushing, ac- 
companied by Professor Clarke. 

Immediately he was surrounded by everybody, 
all trying to talk and laugh at the same time, eager 
to know what had brought him at this time, and to 
express their joy over his coming. Finally they 
were able to make out that the examinations in his 
department were over, so that he could get a day 
or two off before commencement. 

" So," laughed Mr. Harrington, " you concluded 
to spend the time cramming for your own exami- 
nation next week, did you ? " 

" Or studying experimental psychology ! " sug- 
gested Mrs. Crossman. 

" Perhaps he wanted to perfect himself in palm- 
istry," Miss Duncan added demurely. 

" Or do some experimenting in physiognomy," 
put in Mr. Harrington. 

The old man had looked from one to another dur- 
ing these friendly drives at the professor, not fully 
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understanding the significance of the words, and 
now he delivered his verdict. 

" Wa-a-1, I dunno jest what them words mean, 
but I'll bet a doller thet the pu'ffesser won't stick tew 
nary one on 'um 'less he kin stick tew Jinnie et the 
same time — eh, Jinnie ? " 

" Right you are, gran'pa," exclaimed Professor 
Clarke, but his reply was drowned by the hearty 
laughter which followed the old man's sally. 

Jennie united merrily in the laughter at the 
expense of the professor and herself, knowing that 
the raillery sprang from loving hearts, which were 
rejoicing with her because the banter had all stated 
the real purpose of the professor's visit. Then, to 
cover her happy confusion, she cried, with pouting 
but smiling lips: 

" You folk would better stick to the subject you 
were discussing, and let Professor Clarke and me 
alone — don't you think so, professor?" 

" Well," said the professor, looking at her with 
admiring eyes, " I think they cannot have a better 
subject to discuss than you, and I do not at all mind 
having them link us together in the discussion ; but 
I should not like to interrupt a previous discussion. 
What was the topic under examination ? " 

Mr. Harrington explained, and was asked eagerly 
by the professor to continue his consideration of 
the theme, as it was exactly in line with investiga- 
tion carried on by him in his department, and he was 
interested in knowing whether Mr. Harrington's 
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conclusions were in harmony with his own. After 
restating briefly the points already made, Mr. Har- 
rington therefore resumed his talk at the point 
where he was interrupted. 

" Our object now is to discover, if possible, 
the law which underlies all these systems of heal- 
ing. Our starting-point must be the human mind, 
and its influence over the body, for it is evident that 
all of the systems come under some form of mental 
therapeutics. 

" From a scientific point of view all mental thera- 
peutics is hypnotism ; that is, it is suggestion and, as 
another has said, ' suggestion is the bond of union 
between all the different methods, divine healing, 
Christian Science, mental science, etc. And the law 
of suggestion is the fundamental truth underlying 
all of them, and that upon which each has built 
its own superstructure of ignorance, superstition, 
or fanaticism/ " 

" But," objected Miss Duncan, " Mrs. Eddy de- 
nies that her system is in any sense allied to hypno- 
tism." 

" I am aware of that," replied Mr. Harrington, 
" but denial proves nothing. You will acknowledge 
before we are done that hypnotism, or suggestion, 
underlies Christian Science, as it does all the rest." 

" Just what do you mean by hypnotism ? " asked 
Miss Crossman. 

" How would you answer that question, profes- 
sor?" asked Mr. Harrington. 
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" Well," replied Professor Clarke, " hypnotism is 
from a Greek word which means * sleep,' and may 
be defined as an artificially induced sleep in which 
the conscious mind becomes passive, and the sub- 
conscious mind responds readily to suggestions 
made by the hypnotist." 

" What do you mean by ' conscious ' and 1 sub- 
conscious ' mind?" asked Mrs. Crossman. 

" Well," was the reply, " the terms are confessedly 
inadequate, and other nomenclature has been tried, 
but it is no better. The fact is simply this : the hu- 
man mind has two manifestations, a conscious and 
a subconscious. For convenience we may call one 
manifestation the ' conscious mind ' and the other, 
the ' subconscious mind/ The conscious mind re- 
ceives knowledge of the outer world through the 
senses, and then classifies and utilizes this knowledge 
in forming judgments. That is, the senses are the 
media through which it cognizes, collates, and classi- 
fies the world without and within. 

" The subconscious mind, however, cognizes the 
objective world directly, intuitively, without the 
use of the physical senses. 1 It is the seat of the 
emotions, and the storehouse of memory/ as one 
has said. It is controlled by suggestion, either from 
another or from its own conscious mind. This sub- 
conscious mind controls the bodily functions and 
the emotions, and hence exerts a powerful influence 
upon the health. If a suggestion of perfect health is 
made to it by the hypnotist, health will follow unless 
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the opposition is too great to be overcome. Or, to state 
more accurately the law of suggestion in the cure of 
disease, using the words of an authority : ' The idea 
of health tends to produce health in proportion to 
the strength of the idea, or inversely as the opposi- 
tion to be met. This opposition to the acceptance of 
the idea of health comes from the presence of other 
ideas or beliefs, and also from physical conditions 
which require, often, long time for their complete 
correction. The time required weakens the strength 
of the fixed idea." 

"Thank you, Professor Clarke," said Mr. Harring- 
ton. " That is a clear and comprehensive statement. 
You will remember that Hudson claims that the 
condition necessary to recovery from disease is 
faith. He says, * The faith required for therapeutic 
purposes is a purely subjective faith ' (meaning by 
the word ' subjective ' just what you mean by the 
word 'subconscious'), 'and is attainable upon the 
cessation of active opposition on the part of the ob- 
jective mind ' — meaning by ' objective ' the same 
as you mean by ' conscious.' Paracelsus says, 
' Whether the object of your faith be real or false, 
you will nevertheless obtain the same effects.' 

" Now if these authorities are correct, all that is 
necessary to healing is that the subconscious mind 
receive the suggestion that healing can come in that 
particular way. The passivity of the conscious mind, 
and the receptivity of the subconscious mind seem 
to be the two conditions of healing. 
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" The application of this principle in the case 
of these antagonistic and perhaps false systems of 
healing, is self-evident. For example, spiritism 
offers to invoke the spirits of the disembodied dead 
to heal us. We may not believe in spiritism. We 
may believe that all its phenomena are explainable 
on natural grounds. We may not believe that God 
communicates with his creatures in that way. We 
may not believe that the spirits of the dead have 
anything to do with our diseases or health. But we 
know that men have been healed in that way, and 
so we put ourselves in a state of passivity and recep- 
tivity, suggesting to our subconscious minds that 
we can be healed by the spirits acting through the 
medium — and we are healed ! 

" Theosophy assures us that the Mahatmas will 
heal us. We recall the deception of Madame 
Blavatsky, and the dangerous, disgusting doctrines 
of the system, and we draw back in dismay at the 
thought of being healed in that way. Then we re- 
member that however nauseating the medicine may 
be, it may nevertheless cure us, and we take it. We 
put ourselves in a state of passivity, and give our 
subconscious minds the suggestion that we are 
going to be healed in this way — and we are healed ! 

" Roman Catholicism points me to its grottoes 
and altars, where its Virgin has appeared or where 
the bones of the saints repose, and' commands me 
to be healed. I cannot believe the childish tale of 
the appearance of the Virgin. I know that if these 
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are the bones of the saint which they name, he 
was a very bony man, for his bones are in various 
churches throughout Catholic countries ; and I know 
that there is no more efficacy in the bones of saints 
than there is in the bones of snakes or of sinners, 
for witch-doctors have used the bones of snakes 
to perform just as wonderful cures ; but the moment 
I allow my subconscious mind to believe that I can 
be cured in that way I am cured." 

Here Mr. Harrington noticed the old man chuck- 
ling to himself, and turning to him, asked : 

" Have you something on this point, Uncle 
Cush?" 

" Wa-a-1, p'raps not ixactly on that pint, but 
sumwhar w'thin a gun-shot of it. We uster hev 
a-nold feller daown East by the name of Ike Town- 
send, thet wuz a caution on docterin'. He uster 
make charms of snake bones, an' they wuz warrintid 
tu kill er cure ev'ry time. Land o' Goshen! haow 
the fo'ks uster fork over their greenbacks tu git them 
things ! He uster dew his biggist bizniss, haow- 
sumever, with his salve — stickin' salve it wuz. 
'Twuz made in a stick, abaout three-quarters of an 
inch threw, an' p'raps five er six inches long, 
waound over with paper tu keep it frum stickin' 
when yeou didn't want it tew. Wa-a-1, yeou meltid 
one end on it by a candle, an' wiped off sum of it 
ontew a rag, an' stuck it on whar yeou wantid it, 
an' thar it stuck, like burdocks in a hoss's tail. 

" Ike he uster tell sum woppers abaout what he 
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hed done with that salve. He wuz a great feller tu 
hunt foxes an' sech critters, an' he kep' sum haounds 
tu hunt with. Wa-a-1, one day them haounds wuz 
a chasm' sum foxes, an' they gut tu goin' so fast 
thet one on 'urn couldn't turn aout fer a stump thet 
wuz in his way but run right aginst it kerplunk. 
Ike sed the dog wuz goin' so fast thet the stump 
split him clear in tew, makin' halves of 'im. Wa-a-1, 
Ike he jest picked that dog up, clapped him tugether, 
and stuck sum of his salve ontew him, an' blamed ef 
the critter didn't grow tugether right off. The 
funny part of it wuz, haowsumever, thet in the hurry 
of the thing Ike he gut the dog tugether wrong, with 
tew laigs up and tew laigs daown. Made a better 
dog of him, Ike sed, fer whenever he gut tired of 
runnin' on tew laigs he'd jest flop over an' run on 
t'other pair." 

It was several minutes before the little audience 
was sufficiently serious to permit Mr. Harrington to 
proceed with his discussion, for one after another 
they kept bursting into laughter at the thought of 
the two-storied dog. Finally, however, he ventured 
to begin. 

" Well, Uncle Cush, the story of the dog's cure is 
not much more unreasonable than many of the 
stories told by the healers of the opposing systems. 
But the thing to keep in mind is, that many of the 
most unreasonable are probably true, and that the 
visible means employed in the healing may have 
been as simple and impotent as the salve used by 
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the old man. The real healing agent has been the 
suggestion made to the subconscious mind of the 
invalid. 

" Fake doctors mix nauseous doses, composed of 
ingredients so vile that no stomach could retain 
them if their nature were known, but without a par- 
ticle of healing power on diseased tissue or organs ; 
yet multitudes are cured by the use of such stuff. 
Or, the medicine given may be harmless colored 
water, or water with a little salt dissolved in it; 
no matter what it is, the result will be the same if 
the subconscious mind accepts the suggestion that 
healing is coming through the remedy." 

" I s'pose," interrupted Gran 'pa Ford, " thet that is 
the way we fo'ks uster cure warts daown East. 
When I wuz a boy I hed warts all over my right 
hand, an' sum on my left hand. Wa-a-1, a-nold 
woman told me tu take three white beans, rub 'urn 
over the warts, throw 'urn intew the fire, an' watch 
'urn burn up, an' the warts would go off. I done 
what she sed, an' the warts went off — an' I ain't 
never hed no warts sence ! " 

" Yes," replied Mr. Harrington, " that was this 
same principle applied in your case. The result 
would have been the same if you had used anything 
else, provided you had faith to believe that the warts 
would be cured in that way." 

" You remember, Mr. Harrington, many of the 
cases cited in the works on these subjects," said 
Professor Clarke. " For example, you remember 
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that a Catholic woman went to Doctor Hammond to 
consult him about her illness. His conclusion was 
that she had an incurable disorder. She told him 
that if she had some of the water of Lourdes she 
knew she would be healed. It happened that the 
doctor had some of that very water in his posses- 
sion, it having been placed in his hands by a gentle- 
man for analysis, to ascertain whether it really pos- 
sessed any curative properties or not. He told the 
woman that he had some of the water, and that he 
would give her some of it if she would first try a 
more powerful remedy. She consented, but declared 
that she knew it could not reach her case. He gave 
her some of the Lourdes water, but labeled it, 
' aqua crotonxs! She returned no better. Then he 
gave her some of the Croton aqueduct water, but 
labeled it, ' Water of Lourdes.' The woman was 
completely cured. The powerful suggestion which 
she gave her subconscious mind that the Lourdes 
water would cure her performed the seeming 
miracle." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Harrington, " there are multi- 
tudes of similar cases on record. Doctor Buckley 
cured a very severe case of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism in an old woman's hands, by simply holding 
two knitting-needles two inches from her swollen 
fingers. Sir Humphry Davy cured a man of pa- 
ralysis by placing a thermometer under the tongue 
of the patient, the latter supposing that the ther- 
mometer was for the purpose of healing him. The 
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kings of England used to cure thousands of scrofula 
by their touch. A young woman went to Doctor 
Bernheim to be treated for loss of voice. He pre- 
pared to use electricity, but before doing so rubbed 
his hand over her larynx, and said, ' Now you can 
speak aloud.' Upon his commanding her to speak 
she did so, and the aphonia disappeared." 

"I think," said Miss Duncan, " that I begin to 
understand the cures wrought by Christian Science. 
Mrs. Eddy tells me that matter does not exist, and 
that therefore my body cannot exist. A non-exist- 
ing body cannot be sick, but I tell her I feel sick. 
She assures me that this is an error of mortal mind. 
I try to convince her that I have a body, and that it 
aches ; but she insists that God is all, and that God 
is spirit and cannot be sick. I hint that I can see 
and feel my body ; but she replies that the senses are 
deceptive, and I must not trust them. I try to point 
out some of the absurdities of the system; but she 
silences me by the overwhelming argument that the 
science is a demonstrable one. Triumphantly she 
points me to the thousands who have been healed as 
proof of her claims. She tells me that it is not nec- 
essary for me to believe in the system, but simply 
cease to oppose it actively with my mind. Whether 
I understand the meaning of the terms ' conscious ' 
and ' subconscious ' mind or not, my conscious 
mind becomes passive, and my subconscious mind 
accepts the suggestion that I am well — and I am 
healed ! Have I stated the process correctly ? " 
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" Exactly," replied Mr. Harrington. " Now 
please connect this with your past difficulty in meet- 
ing their claims that it is a demonstrable science. 
You are healed. Exultantly they point to this fact, 
and ask you what you think of their theory now. 
You should reply that while you regard the result 
as wonderful, you cannot admit that it proves the 
theory to be a correct one. But they meet this by 
reminding you that the Master said, ' By their 
fruits ye shall know them.' You, in turn, are to meet 
this by showing them that many other systems bear 
the same kind of fruits — systems which they declare 
to be of the devil — only there is no devil ! These 
various systems, Mrs. Eddy believes, are errors 
of mortal mind, yet they bear as much fruit of heal- 
ing as Christian Science itself. She cannot con- 
sistently or logically argue that the cures wrought 
by her system demonstrate the truth of her theories, 
without at the same time admitting that the cures 
wrought by these other systems demonstrate the 
truth of their theories. But to admit this is to admit 
that absolutely and diametrically opposite theories 
are true — which is an absurdity impossible to any 
mind not constituted as is the mind of Mrs. Eddy. 
The only logical and satisfactory conclusion is that 
there is a common law underlying all of the systems. 
That law I have already stated." 

" But," said Mrs. Crossman, " you mentioned di- 
vine healing and faith cure among the various sys- 
tems of healing without the use of remedies. You 
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do not mean, I suppose, to say that this same law 
underlies these systems ? " 

" Certainly ! " was the positive answer. " I have 
already shown that the same law underlies the faith 
cure, for the cures wrought at Lourdes, Ste. Anne 
de Beaupre, and other Catholic shrines, are faith 
cures. I have shown that it is not the water or the 
bones that work the cures, but the suggestion to 
the subconscious mind that the cure is to be 
wrought. 

" Divine healing rests upon precisely the same 
basis ; that is, has back of it precisely the same law. 
I know," he hastened to add as he saw the looks of 
consternation on the faces of all except Professor 
Clarke, " that this is shocking to you ; but I am 
forced to that conclusion by the facts in the case. 
I believe that it is God who is the First Great Healer 
in all these cases, just as I believe that he is back of 
and controls all the natural laws that he has set in 
operation. I am unable to see why we should at- 
tribute the healing to him in one case more than in 
another." 

" But it seems to me," objected Mrs. Crossman, 
" that it detracts from God's glory to reduce these 
seeming miracles of healing to the operation of 
natural laws." 

" Not at all," was the reply. " In trying to de- 
fend God's glory we need to keep in mind that it 
is not so tarnished that it needs gilding with the 
gold-dust of falsehood. His glory will not be dark- 
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ened when we discover the truth. His throne stands 
upon the eternal principles of truth and righteous- 
ness, and he does not want us to prop it up with 
broken sticks. 

" But, furthermore, I cannot see how the position 
which I have assumed detracts at all from God's 
glory. It does not detract from his glory to say that 
the universe moves with clock-like precision in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature. God's glory 
seems just as bright to us after we know that the 
sun drinks up the moisture from the waters of the 
earth, and that the clouds sprinkle it upon the earth 
in refreshing showers, all in accordance with natural 
laws. Our conception of God's glory is enhanced 
when we understand how wonderfully the mineral 
substances of the earth and the gases of water and 
air are built up into grass, tree, and flower, all in 
accordance with natural laws. God might cause us 
to increase in stature miraculously, but the food we 
eat is changed into bone, muscle, brain and thought 
in harmony with physiological laws. God has put 
all of these adamantine laws of nature into opera- 
tion, and beneath his almighty power they are fluent 
and ductile. Hence to recognize their operation in 
the healing of the body, cannot detract from God's 
glory, because he has ordained it so." 

" I quite agree with you," said Professor Clarke. 
" I am convinced that the cause of religion has suf- 
fered severely, and is suffering still, from the blind 
efforts of its devotees to find the miraculous every- 
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where. Thoughtful men can have little confidence 
in a God who had so little wisdom and power that he 
could not make a universe in which he would not 
have constantly to interfere by personal interven- 
tion. To them it seems far more honoring to God to 
say that he made a universe in which his natural and 
divine law is operative at every moment, and is 
slowly but surely working out the Creator's eternal 
plans. 

" My conception of what we call natural laws is 
that they are the habits of God ; that is, his custom- 
ary mode of action. He might do differently if he 
wanted to, but since the wisdom back of the natural 
laws is perfect there is no need of his doing differ- 
ently. That is, miracles are possible, but improbable 
— possible, because God can do things in a different 
way from what he usually does; improbable, since 
they interfere with God's customary mode of action, 
and show that his usual habits are faulty, or his 
miraculous action unwise or unnecessary." 

" Granted that what you both say is true," said 
Mrs. Crossman, " what becomes of the miracles of 
Christ, or the so-called miracles of Christ, as per- 
haps you would prefer to have me call them. If 
these cases of seemingly miraculous healing which 
we witness to-day, are explainable in the way you 
suggest, are not Christ's miracles explainable in the 
same way ? " 

" Your question," replied Mr. Harrington, " is a 
natural and proper one. There are those who seek 
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to explain all of his miracles as they explain psychic 
phenomena; but the attempt has not yet succeeded. 
Some of his miracles have unquestionably been re- ■ 
duplicated in modern times, and more of them will 
probably be reduplicated in the years to come; but 
even if we grant that known laws explain some of 
his minor works, the lofty structure of Christian life 
and doctrine still rests upon the unshaken foundation 
of Christ's resurrection. 

" The Egyptian sorcerers duplicated many of the 
miracles of Moses, and thus showed that they were 
not miracles, as we use the term, but merely wonder- 
ful works; but he proved his divine commission by 
performing at last that which they could not do. 
Should research ever show that every one of the 
works of Moses could be explained on natural 
grounds, he would be none the less a teacher and 
leader sent from God: he simply did enough to 
satisfy the age in which he lived. 

"The same principle holds in the case of Christ. 
When some man arises who can perform works as 
far in advance of his age as those of Christ were in 
advance of his age; who can live as much higher 
than his age as Christ lived above his age ; who can 
speak and teach as much loftier than his age as 
Christ spoke and taught above his age; who can 
exert an ever-increasing influence over the wisest as 
well as the vilest of men, transforming them from 
the image of Satan into the image of God, then will 
be time enough for us to ask ourselves about the 
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danger of Christ losing his grip on the world. 
Until then let us not worry." 

" I do not quite understand you," said Miss Dun- 
can. " Do you mean to admit that Christ's miracles 
are likely to be reduplicated in some future time ? " 

" I make no positive statement about that. At 
present I hold that Christ performed works which 
the laws of nature, as now understood, are unable 
to explain. His miracles that have been reduplicated 
in modern times are entirely those of healing. His 
feeding of the multitudes, his walking on the water, 
his quieting the storm on the sea, and his raising 
of the dead have never been duplicated, and I be- 
lieve never will be. Above all, however, towers his 
own resurrection, which will never be duplicated. 
Should they be, however, his life and character will 
never cease to be the most potent influence in the 
world." 

" There is only one thing left that bothers me," 
said Miss Duncan. " If the law underlying all these 
systems of healing is simply that of suggestion, why 
is not one system as good as another? Or, to make 
my thought concrete : why should you oppose Chris- 
tian Science, if it is really performing these wonder- 
ful cures ? " 

" I oppose Christian Science," replied Mr. Har- 
rington, " not because it does nothing to benefit 
humanity, and not because it heals fewer sick 
people than the other systems; but because its 
doctrines are unscientific and unscriptural, and its 
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theory of healing false and unscientific. Error is to 
be exposed and fought, however innocent it may 
seem and however beneficial it may appear to be. I 
am opposed to divine healing, faith cure, spiritism, 
mesmerism, and quack remedies for the same 
reason. I believe with all my heart in mental sci- 
ence, which includes every form of suggestive thera- 
peutics, because it understands and admits that the 
underlying law of healing without remedies is 
simply the law of suggestion, or the power of the 
mind over the body. 

" The people cannot long be kept in ignorance of 
the fact that this is the underlying law. The awa- 
kening must come. Why risk teaching the ignorant 
sufferer that his healing is due to the direct per- 
sonal intervention of Deity? It can do no good, 
and may do much harm, for when healing does not 
come he is in danger of sinking into the same bitter 
unbelief that makes the savage beat his idol when 
the rain does not fall. 

" The majority of those who are in the Chris- 
tian Science church cannot understand Mrs. Eddy's 
vagaries and absurdities, and can scarcely tolerate 
them ; but they are in the movement because it is a 
1 demonstrable science ■ — in other words, because it 
heals the sick. Scientific minds are disgusted also 
with divine healing and faith cure. By teaching 
the truth regarding the influence of the mind over 
the body in sickness as in health — in other words, by 
teaching that the underlying law of healing without 
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remedies is simply the power of suggestion over the 
subconscious mind — we shall secure the respect of 
these men and, perhaps, their co-operation. When 
the church shows the people that they can have the 
only blessing which they want from any of these sys- 
tems, and at the same time remain inside the church, 
then will she arrest the present stampede, and keep 
the flock feeding in the green pastures and beside 
the still waters, instead of straying into the deserts 
of these systems where there is this one oasis of 
healing." 

" Wa-a-1, sir ! " cried the old man, " when fo'ks 
cum tu understand sech teachin' ez that, Mery won't 
have a laig left tu stand on — she'll be in a wuss 
fix than Ike's dog wuz. Thet kind o' talk will be 
the stump her systim will split on; and thar won't 
be no Townsend's salve thet kin stick it tugether — 
it'll jest bust up, right thar ! " 

" If it does," replied Mr. Harrington, " some curio 
seeker, recognizing the commercial value of the 
pieces, will stick them together, add a few odd 
pieces found in some garret of forgotten antiquities, 
or picked up from some other religious or philosoph- 
ical wreck, call the nondescript thing the latest dis- 
covery in religion, and have more people worship- 
ing his ugly little fetish than Mrs. Eddy was ever 
able to hoodwink." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

A DAY OF DECISIONS 

WELL, well! there has certainly been marvel- 
ous progress made ! " exclaimed Mr. Har- 
rington, as the automobile drew up in front of the 
site of the old Golden Rule saloon, and he gazed 
with sparkling eyes and animated face upon the 
stately building which was already assuming form. 

" Indeed, there has ! " cried Miss Duncan en- 
thusiastically. " How long ago was it, Mr. Tracy, 
that you tore down the old saloon ? " 

" Less than three months ago," was the reply. 
Miss Gillespie said nothing, but she laid her hand 
on Tracy's arm with a touch which meant volumes, 
and turned her face toward him with a look which 
expressed her appreciation of his undertaking more 
eloquently than words could have done. 

It was the day before Professor Clarke and Miss 
Crossman were to be married, and Tracy had 
brought his friends here to show them that his plan 
for a men's resort and boys' club had already as- 
sumed tangible form. His ambition was to have the 
building completed and ready for dedication in the 
fall, on the return of their party from their wedding 
trip. 
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The trying and fearful experiences of the past 
forty days had assured Miss Gillespie that she 
really loved Tracy, and could give him the place in 
her heart and life which rightfully belonged to a 
husband. Her enforced association with Mr. Har- 
rington had given her an opportunity of confirm- 
ing herself in the beginnings of her religious life, 
and had convinced her that the former relation of 
herself and Tracy made them morally husband and 
wife, and therefore imposed an obligation upon them 
both to make the union a legal one. She had there- 
fore listened to his earnest pleading, and had con- 
sented to become his wife at an early date — indeed, 
the exact date had been fixed, although not by her. 

It had come about in this manner. Sunday, at 
the largest and most enthusiastic business meeting 
ever held by the church, it had been unanimously 
voted to rescind the former action of the body, and 
to request Mr. Harrington to remain permanently 
as their pastor. Resolutions had been unanimously 
adopted, expressing their entire confidence in him 
as a man and a leader, and pledging him their cor- 
dial and unqualified co-operation so long as he 
should remain their pastor. 

He had at once consented to remain. His plans 
being thus settled for probably several years, he was 
naturally anxious to have the wedding at an early 
date. As his annual vacation occurred in August 
he had pleaded that Lois might go with him as his 
wife. She deemed the time too short for adequate 
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preparation, but acceded to his proposal with joyful 
heart, glad of the opportunity of making happy the 
one whom she had feared might be lost to her 
forever. 

Mr. Harrington had suggested Monday night, 
July thirtieth, as the time for the consummation of 
the happy event — laughingly declaring that Monday 
was the lucky day for that time of the year, and that 
it came near enough to his own lucky day to be safe 
— his horoscope giving Tuesday morning as the im- 
portant time in the week for him. 

" I'm afraid you will change your mind about 
lucky days if you get me on Monday," she had re- 
plied mischievously, to which he had made answer 
as any man would who was hopelessly in love with a 
woman. 

He had then ventured to make another request, 
which was that there be a double wedding. He and 
Tracy — strangely assorted couple though they were 
— had become fast friends, and his association with 
Miss Gillespie and his sympathy for her had en- 
deared her to him, until she was indeed almost a 
sister to him. He had not mentioned his wish to 
either Tracy or Madeleine, nor would he unless Lois 
was heartily in sympathy with his plan for them to 
be married together. 

The plan did not appeal strongly to Miss Duncan 
at first, but she did not oppose it — indeed, she com- 
plied with his wish without hinting any objection to 
it, and went at once to call on Miss Gillespie at the 
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home of Mrs. Darling, to secure her consent to the 
arrangement. 

Miss Gillespie was filled with astonishment at 
such a suggestion, and in her bewilderment forgot 
the honor which the proposal so delicately con- 
ferred, and, thinking only of her own unworthiness 
of standing by the side of a woman like Miss Dun- 
can, and of what people would say should Mr. Har- 
rington so forget his position, exclaimed: 

" Why, Miss Duncan ! Such a thing must not be 
thought of. Mrs. Darling has opened her home to 
me, and seems to love me like a daughter, and Mr. 
Harrington has been like an own brother to me; 
but I cannot so far forget what is due you and Mr. 
Harrington as to consent to such a plan. Society 
would lift its hands in horror, if, indeed, it did not 
avoid you for having polluted yourselves by asso- 
ciation with me." 

" But, Madeleine — for you must let me call you 
by that sweet name — neither I nor Mr. Harrington 
cares what society says. We are accountable to 
Christ, but not to society. What was his attitude 
toward repentant men and women? He was their 
friend and helper. The ' society ' of his day criti- 
cized him bitterly for being the friend of publicans 
and sinners, but he gloried in the charge, and taught 
them that when the prodigal son came back home 
from his wild debauch with harlots, his father did 
not turn him away, but ran to him and kissed him, 
and then clothed him with the best robe, put a ring 
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on his finger, caused the fatted calf to be killed in 
his honor, and rejoiced over him as over one who 
had returned from the dead. Gordon loves you as 
if you were his own sister, and I am sure I shall as 
soon as I know you better. You will do it for our 
sake, won't you ? " 

There was no resisting such an appeal as this, 
and finally a reluctant, but withal a glad consent, 
was given, and the two parted as warm friends as 
was possible on such a short acquaintance, with the 
understanding that all should meet the next evening 
for six o'clock dinner at Miss Duncan's home. 

When Madeleine told Tracy what they had been 
asked to do, he was jubilant, and registered a silent 
vow that Harrington should never lack for a friend 
so long as Jim Tracy lived. Before he left that 
night he suggested that it would be pleasant for 
them all to go the next afternoon to look at the 
men's resort, as he was anxious to talk over the 
plans further with Harrington. 

Having gained the consent of Harrington and 
Miss Duncan by phone the next morning, he called 
for Madeleine a little before three o'clock, and had 
his friend and Lois seated in the automobile shortly 
afterward. 

" Now may I take you for a short run into the 
country?" he asked. "The scenery is inspiring 
along the Bay View road, as you have the best of 
views of both the bay and the mountains." 

All were eager for the run, and away rushed the 
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powerful car. Soon the city limits were passed, and 
now the car leaped forward exultantly, uncon- 
strained by the fear of breaking city ordinances. 
They seemed to fly. Under the exhilaration of the 
rapid motion, and wooed by the soft kisses of the 
gentle god Zephyrus, cheeks blushed crimson and 
eyes sparkled with mischief and life. 

Once and again the iron monster was brought 
into subjection to permit the huge loads of fragrant 
cedar shingles to pass in safety, and then on he 
rushed as if impatient of the restraint. 

The picturesque shake cabins of shingle-bolt cut- 
ters or wood-choppers in the dense shadows of the 
lofty trees ; the tiny clearings in the very heart of the 
giant forest; the miniature farms with their apple 
trees loaded with fragrant blossoms; their sleek 
cattle contentedly chewing their cud; their fowls 
dusting themselves on the sunny side of the rail 
fences, and their rosy-cheeked children in numbers 
sufficient to satisfy even a Roosevelt; the undu- 
lating waters of the bay, sparkling beneath the rays 
of the declining sun, and fading into the horizon 
far away toward the southland; the majestic sweep 
of the hills, covered with the dark green of pine 
and fir; the stately domes and spires of snow-clad 
mountains, towering like nature's imposing cathe- 
drals above all below and around — all this made a 
picture of indescribable beauty and grandeur. 

Three leagues or more like this, and the car is 
turned into the yard of a neat little home, where 
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Tracy is immediately seized around the knees by a 
flaxen-haired little girl, who seems hardly able to 
wait until he alights. Laughingly he catches her up 
in his arms, and kisses the rosy cheeks, while he is 
himself almost smothered with kisses. 

* This is my little sweetheart, Maria Jahns," he 
said as he turned laughingly toward the car. 

At that moment a short, plump, matronly little 
woman ran out, wiping her hands and face on her 
apron as she came, and pounced upon him very 
much as if she would have liked to greet him as the 
little girl had done, if she had dared. 

" Ach! Herr Tracy!" she cried joyously. " Ich 
bin so froh Sie zu sehen und Sie zusamrnentreffen, 
Gottlob! Herein! herein! Gotthelfe!" 

" Wie befinden Sie sich? " he replied, and then, 
still speaking in German, he said, " No, thank you, 
Mrs. Jahns, we cannot come in to-day. I was 
anxious to know how you were getting along, and 
so ran out to inquire. How are you all ? You and 
Maria are well, I can see. How is Mr. Jahns? Is 
he keeping straight these days? Where is he? " 

Mr. Harrington and Miss Gillespie understood 
enough of the answer to gather that the husband 
was cutting wood half a mile back of the house, 
and that he had not drunk a drop since they came 
out there. The happy wife could not keep back the 
tears of joy and gratitude as she told her benefactor 
the good news, and began to call down the blessing 
of God upon him. 
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He was plainly uncomfortable under this out- 
break, and for a moment entirely at a loss to know 
what to do; but then he tried to save himself by 
turning to his friends and introducing Mrs. Jahns 
to them. 

Wiping away the tears with her apron she ac- 
knowledged the introduction in broken English, 
and then launched into a broken but pathetic account 
of what Tracy had done for them. Poor Tracy, his 
salvation was a short one! 

" Mein mann vas all die time trunken, und I vas 
kranke — vot you call? Sick? Yah! sick. Noding 
to eat — noding zu trinken — noding zu tragen, to 
vear — noding — noding — gantz und gar nichts ! 
Dieser mann pring me die hospital to, und gits 
Jahns by die saloon oudt, und gits Maria py von 
blace, und den dis blace for us puys, und Jahns he 
nodt trink sometimes any more alreaty right avay, 
und vie so gladt alle time dot vie dinks heffen haf 
com alreaty mebbe, nicht war ? " and the happy 
tears defeated her efforts to wipe them away. 

This was not very intelligible to anybody except 
Tracy, but they understood enough of it to be deeply 
affected — indeed, the tears and joy of Mrs. Jahns 
would have moved them had they understood noth- 
ing of what she said. Also this new revelation of 
another side of Tracy's character touched them 
keenly, and confirmed Mr. Harrington in his de- 
termination to secure such a man for Christian 
work. 
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A few minutes more and they were slowly moving 
out of the yard, followed by the blessings of the 
grateful woman and the good-byes of the happy 
child. 

" Gott bef olden, bis auf wiedersehen!" called 
Mrs. Jahns. 

" Good-bye ! Good-bye ! Good-bye ! " sounded 
the shrill, sweet voice of Maria. 

" Good-bye ! " they shouted back, as they turned 
into the road. 

" Good-bye ! " " Auf wiedersehen ! " — faintly they 
heard the words above the noise of the machine 
as they sped away. 

Eagerly they questioned Tracy about the little 
family they had left behind, and listened with deep 
interest to his modest account of the way he had 
become acquainted with them, and of what he had 
done for them. 

" Their coming into my life at that time was a 
blessing to me," said Tracy, " for it was the next 
day after you two disappeared, and I had almost 
lost faith in humanity and in God. Caring for them 
gave me something to do, and made me resolve that 
although I might never be happy again, I would 
try to make others happy. The little girl is the 
one who saw Vinther's gang put you into the boat, 
and whose childish story was sufficient to put Burns 
on the trail when it looked as if there were no hope 
of finding you." 

"I am sure none of us will be willing to allow 
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one thus providentially brought into our lives to be 
lost sight of by us," said Mr. Harrington with deep 
feeling. 

" Can we do anything special for her ? " asked 
Madeleine. 

" Not at present," replied Tracy. " So long as 
Jahns keeps sober they will be all right. There is a 
good school a quarter of a mile from their place, 
and Maria will need no other schooling for several 
years. When the time comes we will see what can 
be done." 

" Do you think," asked Mr. Harrington, " that 
Jahns will let drink alone now ? " 

" I think so," replied Tracy. " There are no 
saloons within eight or ten miles of him, and his 
wife is going to come in after the groceries, mail, 
and whatever they may need, so that he will not 
be thrown into temptation. That is the chief reason 
why so many men go to the devil — not so much 
because of an appetite for drink, as because they are 
placed in daily contact with the smell of the stuff 
and the invitations to drink. Men may abuse pro- 
hibition laws all they please, and declare that you 
can never make men moral and sober by legislation. 
The point is that most men want to be sober and 
industrious, and will be if they have half a chance; 
but when they are surrounded on every side with 
saloons which the State and the nation legalize, what 
can be expected of them? I have been in the old 
State of Maine enough to know that there the ma- 
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jority of men grow up with an inborn hatred for 
the vile stuff. The reason is that they do not see 
the stuff, and the traffic is outlawed. When we 
get national prohibition we are going to keep most 
of our young men from beginning the damnable 
habit, and to be able to save many of those who 
have already contracted the appetite." 

" I am sure you are right," replied Mr. Harring- 
ton. " A certain class of men sneer at the weak- 
lings who need legislation to keep them within the 
bounds of decency, but the sneers expose both the 
heartlessness and the unwisdom of those who sneer. 
The sad truth is that perhaps a majority of men are 
only children in their ability to control themselves. 
Their intentions are good, but they have not suffi- 
cient character to enable them to resist temptation. 
Close the saloons and you remove the strongest 
temptation to drink, and make it possible for men 
to be sober and industrious if they want to. Legis- 
lation cannot make men moral and religious, but it 
can give them a fair chance to become such if they 
want to. 

" Now, if in addition to the closing of the saloons, 
we open in every city and town such places as you 
are building, we shall make it doubly easy for men 
to do right. There is a compulsion and an impulsion 
to every sin; that is, there are certain external in- 
fluences at work to lead a man into sin, and there are 
certain internal impulses impelling him in the same 
direction. Legislation cannot change the inner im- 
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pulses, but it can modify or entirely remove the 
outer influences. Now let men's resorts and the 
churches replace these demoralizing influences by 
ennobling influences, and the spiritual work of the 
church will be rendered comparatively easy of ac- 
complishment." 

" Yes," replied Tracy, " and not only will the 
religious welfare of the country be promoted, but 
the social, political, and economic as well. Although 
the desire and determination of the South to settle 
the race problem, is not the underlying motive in 
the prohibition movement which seems destined to 
give them the moral leadership of the nation, yet 
that problem will be more nearly solved by the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, than by any other 
one thing that could be done. 

" Politics too would be vastly changed if 
we could separate them from the saloons. My 
experience in both has convinced me that the 
most prolific source of corruption in politics 
is the legalized liquor traffic. In most of our 
cities the balance of power is held by the vicious 
elements, who uphold vice, crime, and immorality, 
and make the saloons the center of their vile life and 
the arm of their evil influence. Every ward poli- 
tician knows this, and carries the ward by a judi- 
cious use of the saloons — a few dollars, and a few 
kegs of beer will swing the vote any time." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Harrington, " and it does 
not stop with the ward, either. Hon. William Win- 
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dom used to say that the saloon had bodily entered 
politics, and had come to stay until vanquished or 
victorious. In 1891 the * New York Wine and 
Spirit Gazette ' declared that the liquor vote con- 
trolled the situation in that State, insisting that it 
had defeated Warner Miller and elected Governor 
Hill, had given the Democratic party its majority in 
the Assembly, had elected the Tammany ticket in 
that city that year, and would continue to be a power 
in politics. 

" When it is remembered that every liquor deal- 
ers' association pledges its honor, its influence, and 
its vote to defeat any and all candidates for offices 
of public trust who will not give positive and public 
assurance of their purpose to work for the interests 
of the liquor traffic, no sane and unprejudiced mind 
will deny that the saloons wield a tremendous in- 
fluence in American politics." 

" I am satisfied too," said Tracy, " that the great 
industrial problems of the nation would be made 
far easier of solution by the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic. There are millions of poor devils like Jahns, 
who blow in every dollar they earn, and leave their 
families to starve or shift for themselves. I re- 
member that Sam Jones got a labor union awful 
mad some years ago by telling them, when they 
were out on a strike, that if they would give him 
all the money they spent for drink, he would take 
care of their families." 

" He was quite safe in making that proposition," 
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said Mr. Harrington. " Any man would dare to 
make the same proposition to the country of drink- 
ers. They spend every year almost a billion and a 
half of dollars for intoxicating drink, and get in 
return for the hard-earned money not a single good 
or useful thing, but only that which will lessen their 
earning power, and rob them of their manhood and 
the comforts of home. 

" I believe that there are fundamental weaknesses 
in our present industrial system, and that the time 
will come when some form of a co-operative com- 
monwealth will take the place of the present bitter 
competitive system ; but I am convinced that if these 
billion and a half of dollars could be saved to the 
drinkers, instead of being their economic curse, 
they would make the lot of these industrial slaves 
far easier to bear." 

By this time the car was nearing the city, and the 
conversation took a different course, and one in 
which we are not interested, until in a few minutes 
they were before the site of the old saloon, where 
Mr. Harrington made the exclamation with which 
this chapter opened. 

" Yes," replied Tracy to the remark, " they have 
made progress, and are getting right along now. I 
think they will get it ready for you to dedicate, Har- 
rington, by the time we get back from that little 
trip we are going to take," and he looked quizzically 
at Madeleine. 

" I hope so, for I am anxious to see such work 
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begun among the men who are homeless, and are 
going to the devil by the wholesale,'' said Mr. Har- 
rington. " When we get up to the house I will tell 
you something that I have had in mind a long time, 
which I am sure will assure the success of the work 
from the very beginning." 

Not until after the dinner was over, and they 
were seated in the drawing-room, was this phase 
of the subject referred to ; but then Mr. Harrington 
turned toward Madeleine and Lois, and said : 

" I want the help of both of you in convincing 
Mr. Tracy that the plan which I am about to pro- 
pose is the right one. I have had it in mind ever 
since he informed me of his plans for a men's resort. 
From my observation I am convinced that the suc- 
cess of such work is dependent more largely upon 
the superintendent than upon any other one factor. 
It takes a peculiar type to get hold of men. He 
must know them, and be one with them. At the 
same time he must be a leader, whom the men will 
admire and follow. Above all, his life must be one 
the influence of which will make for manhood. 
There must be nothing goody-goody about him, but 
he must be a positive force for righteousness — every 
inch a man. 

" Now I have had my eye upon just this type of 
a man. He is a born leader, but has had the ele- 
ments of leadership developed in the school of ex- 
perience, until he is a master of men. Men would 
follow him to the death. Moreover, his life is one 
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that it will be safe for them to follow ; for, whether 
he knows it or not, he is a Christian. He is not yet 
a member of any church, but he is going to be, for 
he is conscientious and eager to do whatever his 
Master commands." 

" I don't see why you want the help of the girls 
to convince me that that sort of a man is the fellow 
we want," interrupted Tracy eagerly, " for I agree 
with you exactly. If we can get him we will have 
him. What is his name ? " 

" James Tracy," was the quiet reply. 

The look of surprise and consternation on Tracy's 
face was almost comical to see. He had not had the 
remotest suspicion that Mr. Harrington was describ- 
ing him, or that he had ever thought of him for the 
position. To his credit be it said, furthermore, he 
had never imagined that he was such a man as his 
friend had described. 

" Me ! " he cried at length, in amazement. 

" Yes, you ! " was the positive answer. 

Tracy was silent for several moments, and finally 
said : 

" But I am not that kind of a man at all." 
" You are just that kind of a man." 
" You are certainly mistaken in me," insisted 
Tracy. 

" Miss Gillespie," said Mr. Harrington, turning to 
her, " you have known Jim for a number of years. 
You knew him before he changed his purposes, and 
you know him now. If you assure me that I am 
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mistaken in my estimate of him, I will say no more. 
Am I right or wrong?" 

" A juster estimate of him could not be given," 
she said as she looked proudly at her lover. 

This was too much for Tracy, and he arose and 
began to walk the room uneasily, as he had done 
in another place on another occasion. 

" Pardon me, Miss Duncan," he said, " but I 
cannot sit still when I am thinking out a big 
problem." 

Assuring him that he was to feel entirely at home 
Lois arose and seated herself at the piano. Softly 
her fingers strayed over the keys, and then her 
beautiful voice sang with tender feeling and subtle 
expression : 

It may not be on the mountain's height, 

Or over the stormy sea ; 
It may not be at the battle's front 

My Lord will have need of me; 
But, if by a still, small voice he calls 

To paths that I do not know, 
I'll answer, dear Lord, with my hand in thine, 

I'll go where you want me to go. 

Perhaps to-day there are loving words 

Which Jesus would have me speak — 
There may be now in the paths of sin 

Some wand'rer I should seek — 
O Saviour, if thou wilt be my guide, 

Tho' dark and rugged the way, 
My voice shall echo the message sweet, 

I'll say what you want me to say. 
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There's surely somewhere a lowly place 

In earth's harvest fields so wide, 
Where I may labor thro' life's short day 

For Jesus crucified. 
So trusting my all to thy tender care, 

And knowing thou lovest me, 
I'll do thy will with a heart sincere, 

I'll be what you want me to be. 

I'll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 

Over mountain, or plain, or sea; 
I'll say what you want me to say, dear Lord, 

I'll be what you want me to be. 

Softly, tenderly, the Spirit pleaded through the 
song, and now, as the music seemed still to linger, 
Mr. Harrington arose, and with deep emotion said, 
as he held out his hand: 

" What is the answer, Jim? " 

Taking the hand of his friend in his, and gazing 
straight into the searching, pleading eyes, Tracy re- 
plied, in a voice which trembled in spite of his efforts 
to control it: 

" I'll go, Gordon." 

Impulsively Madeleine and Lois sprang forward 
to join the little group, and as the four stood with 
clasped hands and moistened eyes, Mr. Harrington 
gave voice to the feeling of all as he said from the 
depths of a full heart: 

"Thank God!" 
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CHAPTER XXV 

REACHING THE HEIGHTS 

SHORTLY after Jennie and Professor Clarke 
were married and had sailed for Europe, Grand- 
father Ford began to fail perceptibly. The sepa- 
ration from the wife with whom he had lived so 
many years, he could not long abide. Jennie had 
reminded him of her grandmother, and had in a 
measure restored his youth, and now the going of 
the young life out of his left him nothing to live for. 
He was homesick for ' mother ' and home. 

He did not complain at all, but his very patience 
was touching. His daughter was worried about 
him, and asked him to have a doctor, but he gently 
refused. She suggested that it would be nice for 
him to have the pastor and Lois call, and he eagerly 
asked her to phone Mr. Harrington at once. To- 
gether the two called that very afternoon. 

They found the old man sitting up, propped with 
pillows in his chair by the fireside. He was quite 
feeble, but as bright and cheerful as ever, and happy 
as a child to see his friends. His pastor he greatly 
loved and admired for his sterling worth and warm 
heart, and Lois had become second only to Jennie in 
his affections. 
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Lois kissed him tenderly, and Mr. Harrington 
grasped the feeble hand in a great wave of sympathy 
for the lonely old man, and of gratitude to God that 
the waiting would not be long. 

" Wa-a-1, wa-a-1," began the gentle voice, " I 
shorely be glad tu see yeou both. It's ben awful 
lunsome sence Jinnie went away. She wuz jest like 
her Gran'mother Ford, unly p'raps not su good- 
lookin' — leastways she didn't look so tew me. I 
s'pose, though, thet old eyes like mine is not su 
sharp ez the young eyes of a feller thet is in love 
with a prooty gal. Funny, though, Lorindie gut 
han'somer all the time, an' wuz better lookin' when 
she died then she wuz when we wuz married. She 
wuz a-nawful good woman, an' I s'pose her real 
self kep' a workin' away on her face, like one o' 
them fellers thet carves statyews. P'raps, tew, I 
gut tew see her with my real eyes, an' so saw what 
other fo'ks couldn't." 

" Doubtless both are true," replied his pastor. 
" Soul beauty is the only real beauty, and attracts 
in spite of a homely face. Christ is said to be the 
chief est among ten thousand, and altogether lovely, 
but it was doubtless because he possessed a beautiful 
soul, a soul without spot or blemish, and that over- 
flowed to bless mankind. Eyes that look with love 
and pity upon us, hands that minister to our needs 
and soothe our fevered brow, forms that bear our 
burdens — all these are beautiful, however far they 
may depart from classic tests of beauty. 
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" But that kind of beauty will gradually trans- 
form the homeliest face into a beautiful one. Great 
and pure thoughts refine the face and mien. No 
man or woman can cherish noble hopes and pur- 
poses through life, and live for something that is 
worthy of humanity, without expanding the capac- 
ities of the soul, giving symmetry to the body which 
contains it, and realizing the full power of personal 
beauty. Perhaps you remember, Uncle Cush, that 
the word character means literally • to engrave.' 
Our character, what we are, our soul within us, is 
engraving day by day and moment by moment upon 
our faces lines of beauty or lines of ugliness. Of 
course your wife became more beautiful every day 
of her life, because her beautiful soul was doing this 
work and she has been growing more and more 
beautiful every day since." 

" Dew yeou s'pose, elder, thet when it sez thet 
when we shall see Him we shall be like him, it 
means thet we shall look like him ? " 

" Not perhaps in the sense that our features will 
be identical with his, but that our characteristics 
will be like his." 

" Wa-a-1, Lorindie hez gut the start of me in 
seem' Him. I guess 'twuz 'cause she gut the start 
of me in preparin' tu see him. She larnt her les- 
sons better than me, an' wuz ready tu graddiate 
quicker. She seemed tu know jest haow tu go 
abaout sech things. Sum fo'ks is alwuz gittin' the 
cart before the hoss, but she didn't — she hitched up 
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right ev'ry time. She wuz anxious tu git home tew 
heaven, but she didn't never neglect her home here. 

" Thet's one thing thet I like abaout yeou, elder. 
Yeou air solid on the c'lestial city, but yeou ain't 
afraid tu work fer a clean city daown here. Lots 
o' church-members is tryin' tu spraout angel wings 
so'z they kin fly away tew heaven, an' they hain't gut 
no backbone tu fasten the wings ontew. I hain't 
never b'lieved thet a feller sh'd try tu flop wings till 
he hez sunthin' tu fasten the muscles tew on t'other 
end. Thet's why we've gut sech a tarnal lot of wuth- 
liss church-members — they hain't gut nothin' tu build 
ontew. It's like tryin' tu git three hund'ud paound 
o' pork ontew a shote thet can't stand more'n tew 
hund'ud. Wa-a-1, I guess I hev gut intew a kind 
of a tangle; but, anyhow, I hain't no use fer sech 
fo'ks." 

" Neither has anybody else," replied Mr. Har- 
rington laughingly. " Neither God nor man has any 
use for people who are so good that they are good 
for nothing. Fortunately for the kingdom of God 
that sort of religion is going out of style, and we are 
demanding one that will work and wear. Spotless 
robes of white will be all right in heaven, but some- 
how I like overalls better here." 

The old man chuckled over this idea, and replied : 
"Wa-a-1, I think myself thet that's abaout the 
idee. Fo'ks uster put on their spotliss robes of 
white on Sunday tu wear tew church, an' then hev 
a-nold pair of dirty overhalls tu wear weekdays 
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so's not tu sile their religion. Naow they see thet 
religion is what they air, not what they wear." 

After some further conversation with the old 
man, and a brief prayer with him, Mr. Harrington 
arose to go. 

" Wa-a-1, cum agin soon, won't yeou — both on 
ye ? Yeou be sure tu cum, Lois, f er yeou kinder take 
the place o' Jinnie." 

Thus they had parted. 

" He has not long to wait for the reunion," said 
Mr. Harrington softly, as they walked down the 
street. 

But even he was surprised at the shortness of the 
time. Several times during the next two weeks did 
he and Lois call on the old man, and each time they 
could see that he was failing fast. It was now only 
a few days to the wedding of the two couples, but 
Mr. Harrington had decided to delay his departure 
for his vacation until after the old man had gone to 
his rest. 

But his vacation was not to be delayed. The old 
man went first. 

One afternoon Mr. Harrington was hastily sum- 
moned by Mrs. Crossman to come at once, as they 
feared that her father was dying. He hurried to the 
home, where a glance at the old man convinced him 
that his daughter was right. The hand of death was 
being laid upon the aged face, but the glory of the 
triumphant soul was shining through and wonder- 
fully transfigured it. 
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The house was situated on one of the highest hills 
in the city, commanding an inspiring view of the 
bay and of the town. Gran'pa Ford's chamber was 
a front room, and gave him the full benefit of the 
scenery. His bed had been drawn forward, so that 
as he lay propped up with the pillows his last earthly 
look would be upon the glory of the setting sun, 
which he had never ceased to admire since his com- 
ing west. 

He recognized his pastor with a smile, but did not 
speak. His eyes were fixed upon the declining sun, 
as if he would catch a glimpse of the glory beyond. 
Knowing his passion for the glorious sunsets of 
the bay, Mr. Harrington repeated softly, his rich 
voice trembling with emotion : 

To-night, as I sat at my window, 

When the west was all agleam 
With that strange and wonderful splendor 

That is fleeting as a dream ; 
I thought that the hand of the angels 

Had flung open heaven's gateway wide; 
And I caught a glimpse of the glory 

From the hills on the other side. 

Is it not a beautiful fancy, 

This sunset thought of mine, 
That the gates of heaven are always 

Flung open at day's decline? 
That those whose day is ended 

Of earthly woes and ills, 
May pass to the morning sunshine 

That dwells on the heavenly hills? 
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The old man's face showed his appreciation of the 
beautiful thought, for it became luminous with the 
glory of an unclouded celestial sky. 

And I caught a glimpse of the glory 
From the hills on the other side, 

whispered the white lips softly, while the face be- 
came transported with rapture. 

" ' In my Father's house are many mansions,' " 
continued his pastor ; " ' if it were not so, I would 
have told you; for I go to prepare a place for 
you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, and will receive you unto myself ; 
that where I am, there ye may be also.' " 

" ' Where I am, there ye may be also,' " faltered 
the dying man. 

As they watched, the weary eyes closed, and he 
seemed to sleep. 

Silently they kept their eyes upon the peaceful 
face, thinking that perhaps this was the sleep of 
death. But of a sudden the eyes opened, and he 
looked around the room as if seeking somebody. 
They saw that the mind was wandering. With the 
strong, full voice of perfect health he began to 
speak : 

" Wa-a-1, mother, it's time fer prayers. Whar's 
the children ? Sarah is here, but Charlie and Frank 
hain't in yit. Oh, jest went tu bring in sum wood 
fer yeou? All right, they'll be back in a minnit. 
All here naow? Le's have the Twenty-third Psalm 
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in concert : ' The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; he leadeth me beside the still waters. He 
restoreth my soul ' — no, Charlie, you sed that wrong. 
It ain't ' Yea, though I walk through the valley ' 
thet comes next, but i He restoreth my soul.' Le's 
begin over. . ." 

Again there was silence in the room, and the 
anxious watchers saw lines of weariness and suffer- 
ing creep over the pale face. 

" Yes, mother, it shorely is hard tu lose the little 
feller, but it won't be fer long. Don't cry, Lorindie, 
please don't, fer I can't stand it. We'll meet the 
little feller ag'in 'fore long, an' thar won't be no 
more sorrer er cryin' er death. We've gut Sarah 
and Charlie left yit, an' we'll hev Frankie ag'in 
soon." 

Again he slept. 

"Lorindie!" he called suddenly, with joyous 
tones, and his face shone again. " An' here's 
Frankie tew. My ! hain't he growed ? . . . Mother ! 
. . . Father ! . . . Uncle John ! . . . Wa-a-1, wa-a-1 ! 
All here ! . . . Wa-a-1, suh ! I alwuz b'lieved I could 
sing when I gut tu heaven " — and the old man sang 
in a strong, clear voice: 

All hail the pow'r of Jesus' name! 

Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 

And crown him Lord of all. 
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" No, Lord, I ain't never done any great thing," 
and the old face took on a sad, humble look. " I've 
jest tried tu dew my duty, an' trust yeou. . . What's 
that ? ' Well done, good an' faithful servant ' ? No, 
no, Lord ! I hain't wuthy. . . 1 Unto Him that 
washed us ' ... 4 And the Spirit and the bride say, 
Come ' . . . ' O Lamb of God, I come ! I come ! ' " 
and with that glad cry of surrender and triumph 
the soul of the old man went out through the portals 

Of the sunset gates ajar 

into the eternal day. 

The last handful of rice had been thrown, and 
the last adieu had been shouted; but the handker- 
chiefs still fluttered from deck and from wharf, as 
the stately steamer turned her prow toward the 
southland, where Mr. Harrington and Tracy were 
to spend their honeymoon with their fair brides. 

Already the shadows of night were falling upon 
the waters of the bay, and veiling the receding city 
from the vision of the two happy couples, who still 
turned their eyes fondly toward the spot where 
such changes had been wrought during the past 
year, and where so much of sorrow and joy had 
come into their lives. 

At length the voice of Mr. Harrington broke the 
silence, as he said thoughtfully : 

" Less than a year ago I was appalled at the 
sights which met my eyes in the foul depths of the 
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civic hell into which my investigations led me, and 
almost heartbroken when I learned that the woman 
whom I loved had linked her life to an unworthy 
man, and had embraced an unscientific and unscrip- 
tural system of religion. Less than a year ago, Jim, 
you and I were enemies, and Madeleine and I un- 
known to one another. 

" Since that black day the city has been lifted out 
of its depths of moral and political degradation, the 
' science ' fad has lost its power over the dearest 
woman in the world and over many another life, 
the former political boss of the corrupt city has 
become a servant of Jesus Christ and a positive force 
for righteousness, and our four lives have been 
welded in friendship in the furnace of service and 
sorrow. Surely 

" God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform." 

" Yes," replied his wife, " he does. Not one of us 
can ever question the truth of Lowell's lines: 

" Careless seems the Great Avenger ; history's pages but 
record 

One death-grapple in the darkness 'twixt old systems and 
the word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 
throne ; 

But that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim 
unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own ! " 
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" I didn't use to believe that," said Tracy, " but 
I do now." 

" I shall never doubt again," said Madeleine 
softly, " even when the way is dark, for 

" He leads us on by paths we do not know ; 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter by the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day; 
Yet when the clouds are gone 
We know he leads us on. 

" He leads us on through all the unquiet years ; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doubts and fears, 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, sorrow, and o'erclouded days, 
We know his will is done; 
And still he leads us on." 



THE END 
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